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RECONSTRUCTION OF 
EASTERN FRONT IS 
NOW MADE POSSIBLE 


Austria’s Collapse, Following 


That of Turkey and Bulgaria, 


Frees Allied Armies for Attack 
on Germany South and East 


War summary specially written for The 
Christian Science Monitor 

By signing an armistice with Italy, 
on the terme demanded by the Allies, 
Austria joins Turkey and Bulgaria in 
= declaring herself out of the war. Al- 
though the terms of the armistice are 
not yet known, the conditions imposed 
upon Bulgaria and Turkey are suffi- 
cient to indicate that the Allies will 
exact such terme from Austria as 
will not only utterly safeguard them 
from any double dealing of any kind, 
but will open the way, in all direc- 
tions, for a more energetic prosecu- 
tion of the war against Germany. The 
potential effect of the three surrenders 
in the immediate future must be over- 
whelming. All the allied forces in 
Venetia, all the allied forces on the 
Salonika front and all the allied forces 
in hoy and Mesopotamia, with the ex- 
ception of those required to do police 
work are now released for an imme- 
diate advance against Germany from 
the south and east, through Austria, 
or for use on the western front. 


A New Eastern Front 


Within a few days, a new eastern 
front may be created, and whether the 
attack is made from the Trentino, from 
Bohemia or from Galicia, it will be 
made, not from the country of a con- 
quered enemy, but from friendly terri- 
tory. The Italiams of the Trentino, the 
Tzechs of Bohemia, the Poles of 
Galicia can be counted upon to give 
the armies of the Allies their enthusi- 
astic support and do everything pos- 
sible, to facilitate every military move- 
ment. 


In Venetia 


Up to the last moment in Venetia, 
the Austrian commanders, especially 
on the Asiago plateau, made tremen- 
dous efforts to hold up the Italian ad- 
vance sufficiently to allow of the re- 
tirement of the great mass of their 
forces. They, however, nowhere suc- 
ceeded. The sixth army, operating 
north and east of Asiago, bore down 
all resistance, and on Friday last 
crossed the passes between Rotzo 

d Roana and advanced in the valley 
of the Nos; whilst the fourth army, 
after occupying the heights north of 
Forzaso, pushed on through the valley 
of the Sugana, over the old frontier, 
into the Trentino, and have now occu- 
pied Trent. An Italian force has been 
landed at Trieste, and Italian cavalry 
have entered Udine. One of the last 
communiqués from Rome states that 
it is not possible to calculate the num- 
ber of guns abandoned by the retreat- 
ing Austrians; that 2200 had been 
counted and that the prisoners taken 
in less than a week amount to 100,000. 


Serbians Enter Belgrade 


Meanwhile, the evacuation of occu- 
pied territory by the Austro-Hun- 
garian forces goes rapidly forward. 
What is happening in Rumania is not 
yet known, but Serbia is now practi- 
cally free from the invaders, and Bel- 
grade, the capital, has been reoccupied 
by the Serbian forces. 


The Western Front 


On the western front the strong 
French and American attack, between 
the Argonne and tHe Meuse, which 
opened on Friday morning, is being 
vigorously developed. Paris reports 
the capture of many villages, and the 
abandonment by the retreating Ger- 
mans of considerable matériel. 


COMMUNIQUES 


Special cable to The Christiaan Science 
Monitor from its Bureau 
AMSTERDAM, Holland (Sunday) 

—The following German official state- 

ment was issued today: 

“In Flanders, we withdrew 

Ghent yesterday without fighting. 
“Northeast of Audenarde and near 

Tournei there have been partial] at- 

tacks which we repulsed. 

“South of Valenciennes, the English 
continued violent attacks during the 


to 


morning, pressing us back to Saultain A 


and reestablishing themselves 
Préseau. 

“We held Villers-Pol against re- 
peated attacks.” 

“West of Landreis, we repulsed par- 
tial attacks. 

“West of Guise, partial attacks were 
unsuccessful. 

“The French did not continue their 
attacks on the Aisne front, but re- 
stricted their efforts to partial attacks 
east of Banogne; near Neuville and 
Teron, which were repulsed. 

“A break into our lines west of the 
Meuse by the Americans caused a 
withdrawal of our forces between the 
Aisne and Champigneulle. 

“On the line including Quatre- 
champs and Buzancy there were fore- 
field engagements yesterday in which 
the enemy gained some ground near 
Taiilliy and beyond Villers and 
Devantzun. 

“Elsewhere they were repulsed. 

“There have been violent engage- 
ments near the Moselle.” 


at 


AMSTERDAM, Holland (Saturday) 
—Today’s German official statement 
reads: 

“Attempts by the enemy during ‘he 
afternoon, by an enveloping storm at- 


LORD FRENCH GIVES 
ADVICE TO IRELAND 


Special cable to The Christian Science 
Monitor from its Europeam Bureau 
DUBLIN, Ireland (Wednesday) — 

Lord French at a dinner here on Tues- 

day said the allied nations’ splendid 

sacrifices had caused the day of jus- 
tice, peace and goodwill to dawn upon 
the world. It was their duty in Ire- 
land to use their utmost endeavors to 
reach some understanding in order to 
settle their differences and reap the 
utmost advantage from the altered so- 
cial conditions to which the world 


would attain. The Viceroy paid tribute | 


SALES OF COTTON 
TO BE HELD, UP 


New Orleans Factors Resolve 
to Refuse to Dispose of Hold- 
ings Until They Have Forced 
the Market Into Better Prices 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Southern Bureau 


NEW ORLEANS, La.— New Orleans 


to the Irish farmers’ response to the | cotton factors, who handle virtually all | 


appeal to fight the submarine menace. 


GEORGES ROUSSOS 
ON BALKAN ISSUE 


Greek Minister to the United 
States Discusses the Question 
of Most Just Solution of Prob- 
lem and Greece's Territory 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

WASHINGTON, D. C.— Georges 
Roussos, the Greek Minister to the 
United States, on being asked for a 
statement on the most just solution 


as to the additions to Greece’s terri- 
tory and population as a result of the 
war, said: : 

“It is very difficult for me to answer 
your question as stated. How can lI 
tell you which will be Greece’s future 
boundaries and the number of people 
they will include? Does: not this en- 
tirely depend on what the future con- 
ference of peace will decide on as to 


of the Balkan problem, and specifically | 


the general settlement? | 

“Should, indeed, the decisions of the | 
conference be radical, then Greece will 
certainly claim all territory that has 
belonged to Hellenism and where still 
dwells an important and autochthonous 
element. Historical reasons and the 
principle of nationality amply justify 
these aspirations. 

“Should, on the contrary, half-way 
solutions be decided on, Greece, in 
such an alternative, will insist that 
they be such as shall secure for her 
in the future a free and national life, 
permitting our populations to develop 
without any hindrance. 

“Several imperialistic or unjustified 
claims will be put forth, but they can- 
not frighten us. No one has forgotten, 
yet, certain imperialistic tendencies 
which hitherto have been prevalent in 
the world. But the small nations are 
confident in the engagements given to 
them by the governments of the En- | 
tente, and furthermore they have no: 
doubt that they will be fulfilled. | 

“On the other hand, has not Amer- 
ican democracy, by its immense | 
strength, brought great support to | 
them by insisting that, in the future 
peace conference, public discussion 
should be taken on all questions? 
Greece is absolutely sure that the 
Greeks under the Turkish rule and 
those living in Thrace, where there 
are 700,000 of them against 110,000 
Bulgarians, will enjoy a perfect free- 
dom in the future. 

“What I have stated refers to your 
question on the Balkans. 

“Serbia, Greece and Rumania have 
received from the Entente Powers 
guarantees securing their territorial 
integrity. The President of the United 
States on behalf of the American 
people by a message to the Greek 
people has guaranteed in the most 
solemn manner Greece’s territorial in- 
tegrity. No question, therefore, can 
arise as to territorial concessions to 
be made at the expense of these three 
countries. What will have to be de- 
cided on is Thrace’s fate, where a con- 
siderable Greek element, according to 
Turkish statistics, still live under the 
heel of the Turk and the Bulgarian. 
“As for the Balkan Confederation, 
which has been suggested as a feeler, 
I would like you to observe that we 
are here before a very curious per- 
formance. Greece has always endeav- 
ored to come to an understanding 
with the other Balkan states, which 


(Continued on page five, column five) 


DAILY INDEX FOR 


the crop of Mississippi, Arkansas and | 
Louisiana, with some from Texas, and 
who control the selling policies of the 


majority of the planters of these states, | 
at a meeting attended by 90 per cent 
of the members of their association, 
resolved to hold all their. 
cotton in their hands until they forced 


9 


as 


on Nov. 


|LUXEMBURG NOT TO 


HAVE GERMAN RULER 


Special cable to The Christian Science 
Monitor from its B’iropean Bureau 


AMSTERDAM, Holland (Wednesday) 
—A Munich dispatch to the Frank- 
fiirter Zeitung states that Princess 
Antoinette of Luxemburg will formally 
renounce all rights te the throne of 
Luxemburg before marrying the Ba- 
varian Crown Prince. 


CAILLAUX TRIAL 
BEFORE SENATE 


| Public Prosecutor Declares There 
Was a Well-Defined Under- 


| 


ground Policy of Intrigue to’ 
Bring M. Caillaux Into Power f 


| 


| 


the market into better prices. Sharply | Special cable to The Christian Science | 


arraying the South against the North, | 
following the rapid reverses of the, 


cotton market on reports of early 


peace, the cotton factors adopted the. 


following resolutions: 

“Whereas, the recent heavy decline 
in cotton has been brought about, not 
by any fundamental conditions, but 


through an organized raid engineered 


by adverse interests for the purpose of 
stampeding the producers and mer- 
chants of the South into selling at 
bargain prices to the great profit of 
those interested which must have the 
cotton, and 

“Whereas, it is the duty of the cotton 
South to resist this unwarranted, un- 
fair and evil effort to depreciate the 
value of the South’s great assets by 
steadfastly refusing to permit the said 
raiding interests to buy cotton at this 
depreciated price they are seekink to 


establish. Now, therefore, be it by the | 
New Orleans Cotton Factors Associa- | 


tion 

“Resolved, That, until the market set- | 
tles, and until bwyers offer reasonable | 
prices based upon the law of supply 
and demand, the members of the Cot- 
ton Factors Association, in the city of 
New Orleans, unless positively ordered | 
thereto by the owners of cotton in> 
their hands, will absolutely not offer) 


any cotton for sale; and, further be it | 


“Resolved, That this association ear- 
nestly advises and urges all spot- 


holders and bankers not to be stam- | 
peded by the present artifieial condi-| 


tions into sacrificing cotton, but on the 
contrary to hold on the farm and in 
warehouses and thereby defeat the} 
design of those who would despoil the | 
cotton producers and‘merchants of the 
South.” 


FINNISH GENERAL 
GOES TO LONDON 


General Mannerheim Says He 
‘Will Ask for Britain’s Recog- 


nition of Finns’ Independence 


Special cable to The Christian Science 
Monitor from its European Bureau 
AMSTERDAM, Holland (Sunday)— 

General Mannerheim, commander-in- 

chief of the Finnish Army stated he 

was leaving Stockholm for London to 
secure British recognition of Finnish 
independence and to improve Anglo- 

Finnish relations. 


Anti-Bolshevist Movements 
Special cable to The Christian Science 
Monitor from its European Bureau 
AMSTERDAM, Holland (Sunday)— 
Messages via Berlin and Stockholm 
indicate anti-Bolshevist movemente ‘in 
Russia, and the Vossische Zeitung 
learns from Kiev of alleged Entente 
support of a movement to reestablish 

the Russian Empire. 


DUTCH CREDIT TO 
GERMANY TO EXPIRE 


Special cable to The Christian Science 
Monitor from its European Bureau 
AMSTERDAM, Holland (Sunday)— 

The Dutch Finance Minister informed 

the second chamber that the credit of 

60,000,000 florins granted to the Cen- 

tral Powers will shortly expire. 
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‘la high court. 


|tous consequences for France, 


Monitor from its European Bureau 


PARIS, France 


(Wednesday)—In. 


‘the prolonged requisitoire pronounced | 


Caillaux 
French Senate, a particularly interest- 
ing chapter dealt with the accused’s 
activities during his mission to South 
America. The accusation stated that 
there were appearances of relations 
entered into with Count von Luxburg 
through James Minotto in the employ- 
ment of the Deutsche Bank in London 
before the war. Connected with this | 
portion of the case is a telegram from | 
von Luxburg to Berlin via Count 
von Bernstorff, describing M. Caillaux’s 
views of the war as one waged for the | 
existence of Great Britain, and de-| 
| precating articles in the German press 
| Praising M. Caillaux as ruining his 
|situation in France. 

The Lippscher case figures promi- 
‘nently in the charge agaiust the for- 
‘mer Premier. When the woman, 
|'Duverger, called on M. Caillaux at 
| the Hungarian’s instigation, stating 
that she was an agent of von. Lancken, 
| M. Caillaux told her he would have no 
dealings with her and would report 
| her activities in favor of peace to 
'M. Viviani. M. Viviani, however, de- 
Clares that no such information was 


ever given him, and M. Briand denies 
ever having reviewed letters on the 
|subject from M. Caillaux. M. Malvy 
alone has recollections of Lippscher. 
He it was who warned M. Caillaux 
that the police were watching 
'the Duverger woman. 

Decoded correspondence had been 
discovered, stated M. Lescouve, show- 
ing an attempt by Germany, by means 
of M. Caillaux, to get a separate peace 
/with France at the expense of Great 
Britain, to be bribed, by the cession of 
part of Alsace-Lorraine, into giving 
Germany a free hand to continue the 
struggle against Great Britain. 

In summing up, the. public prosecu- 
tor stated that there was a well-defined 
underground policy, in which Germany 
was the prime mover, to bring M. 
Caillaux into power. This policy in- 
volved intrigue,’ machinations and 
habitual intelligence with the enemy. 


Case for the Prosecution 
Special cable to The Christian Science 

Monitor from its European Bureau 

PARIS, France (Wednesday)—The 
trial of M. Joseph Caillaux, former 
Minister and Premier of France, began 
yesterday before the Senate sitting as 
Since M. Clemenceau’s 
great speech in the Senate a year ago, 
a speech which has had such momen- 
the 
Caillaux affair has become a subject 
of international importance and specu- 
lation. 

For a long time, even before M. 
Caillaux’s arrest last January, it was 
openly stated in France and elsewhere 
that in M. Caillaux, Germany had her 
most powerful and dangerous agent 
in Europe, and events during the war 
have further strengthened the opinion 
that owing to the machinatfons of -M. 
Caillaux, and accomplices, not only 
France was brought within an ace of 
betrayal but the ailled cause also. 
With M. Caillaux are indicted two 
lesser actors in the underground pol- 
icy of defeatism. M. Loustalot, deputy, 
and M. Paul Comby, a lawyer, who 
with M. Caillaux stand accused of car- 
rying on intelligence with the enemy, 
for which the French law demands 
capital sentence. 

The proceedings so far are but pre- 
liminary to the trial, and consist in 
the reading by M. Lescouve, the pub- 
lic prosecutor, of the _ requisitoire 


will formally request the court to try 
them on the charges specified. It is 
possible the court will then adjourn 
for a few days or, maybe, until the 
beginning of the new year. The doc- 


'uments on which M. Lescouve is bas- 


ing the indictment, number 7000, and 


‘the statement is proportionably lengthy 


and has not yet terminated. 
Beginning with a summary of the 
various defeatist activities of 
Bonnet Rouge, Bolo Pasha, Cavallini, 
etc., 
‘background to the present trial, the 
'prosecutor went on to speak of docu- 
ments found in the Florence safe, and 
which left no doubt of what M. Cail- | 
laux’s frame of mind was toward the | 


in a France given over to a 
One manuscript in 
handwriting, though 


play 
shameful peace. 
M. Caillaux’s 


tude of the French Government. 


against the prisoners, after which he! 


by the public prosecutor against M. | 
in the High Court of the’ 


| 


! 
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Drawn for The Christian Science Monitor from photograph © Harris and Ewing 


Emperor Karl of Austria 


Whose dominions have now been granted an armistice by governments 
of the Entente. 


destinies. While M. Caillaux’s foreign 
policy was evidently one of immediate 
peace, it was also evident, the prose-| 
cutor said, that it went hand in wage 
with a coup d’état and civil war 
home. Light is thrown on the assas- | 
sination of M. Calmette, the editor mn 
the Figaro, by Mme. Caillaux, 
certain documents which form B4 
strange comment on M. Caillaux’s re- | 
lations with ermany, and which | 
make mention of facts probably | 
known by the editor of the Figaro. 


FORECAST DIVIDES 
CONGRESS CONTROL: 


Washington Estimate Is That 
Democrats Will Retain Senate 
Lead, but That Republicans 
Will Have House Majority 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Washington Bureau 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—One of the 
bitterest political campaigns in the 
history of the country will close on 
Monday night, and the result of the) 
people’s will at the polls on Tuesday | 


is looked forward to with interest’ 
hardly secondary to that infhe great. 
events which are following each other | 
in Europe with tremendous rapidity. 
In the meantime, the chief supporters 
of the Administration are making their 
final ,effort to retain control of Con- 
gress, and the a‘‘ention of the voters 
is being called to the crumbling of the 
Central Powers as illustrating the suc- 
cess of the President’s policy and 
diplomacy. The indications are, how- 
ever, that partisan lines are more 
sharply drawn than they have been 
since 1898. 

Forecasts of the elections made 
elsewhere appear to coincide, in some)! 
respects, with forecasts made in sone 
informed quarters in Washington. 
According to these forecasts the Dem- | 
ocrats will retain control of the | 
Senate by the slender majority of | 
four, but the Republicans will se- 
cure control of the House by a Hed! 
jority of 23. This estimate, as far as_ 
the House is concerned, corresponds | 
closely to the forecasts of Republican | 
leaders in the House, who declare | 
that the minimum Republican major- | 
ity will be 21. 

The present status of Congress | 
is: Senate, 52 Democrats, 44 Republi-| 
cans; House, 214 Democrats, 207 Re-| 
publicans, seven Independents. | 

The possibility of a Republican vic- | 
tory in either house is scouted by the | 
Democratic National Committee, whicn 


| 


predicts a Democratic gain in both Jtalian theater of war has ceased to | 
It is, however, apparent that | oxist, an armistice having been con- | 


houses. 
the contest in the Senate is extremely | 
close, and the result will depend on. 
the outcome in a few pivotal states. | 


‘It is almost certain, it is claimed, that | 


the | 
' ‘Cormick, 
which form a kind of sinister | 
' Lewis; 
'per, Republican, 


| 
| 


war, and of the part he intended to Shafroth, Democrat; 


| 
| 


unsigned, endeavored to meke out a. ‘lican Party is very likely to win in 
case for Germany as. a power forced | | Michigan and in Nebraska, but likely 
into a declaration of war by the atti- |to lose in Rhode Island, New Hamp- |° 


The safe also contained the already Would appear to be the pivotal states 
famous “Rubicon” document, a series | on which the control of the next: Sen- 


;|0f notes on the advisable steps to be |ate depends. 


taken to secure peace when M. Cail-! 


| laux had become master of the French | 


the Republicans will gain one senator | 
in each of the following states: Ili- | 
nois, where Congressman Medill Mc-) 

Republican, is running | 
Senator James Hamilton 
Kansas, where Governor Cap- 
is running against 

Colorado, where 


against 


Senator Thompson; 
Lawrence C. Phipps, Republican, is 
running against Senator John F. 
Kentucky, where 
Ben L. Bruner is running against A. 
O. Stanley, Democrat. . 

It is now asserted that the Repub- 


ishire and West Virginia. These 


William G. McAdoo, Secretary of 


| 
| Spec ial 


(Continued on page seven, column one) 


AUSTRIA-HUNGARY 
GRANTED ARMISTICE 


‘Italian Commander Signs Truce 
With Austrian General — 
Fighting on Italian Front 
Ceases Monday Afternoon: 


cable to The Christian Science! 
Monitor from its European Bureau 
PARIS, France (Sunday)—lIt is of- 
ficially announced that General Diaz 
signed this afternoon an armistice 
with Austria-Hungary to take effect at 
3 o'clock tomorrow. 


Gen. Diaz Conducts Negotiations 
Special cable to The Christian Science 
Monitor from its European Bureau 
ROME, Italy (Sunday)—Semi- 
official reports regarding the Austrian 
armistice state that the interallied 
conference was informed by General 
Diaz and Signor Orlando of the Aus- 
trian request. 
charged by the allied governments to 
communicate with the Austrian 
parlementaires. The armistice con- 
| ditions are based on President Wil- 
son’s terms and prevent extrication 

from the battle positions. 


ROME, Italy (Saturday)—An official 
statement issued by the Italian Gov- 
ernment today concerning the armi- 
stice says: 

“An officer of the Austrian General 
Staff presented himself at the front of 
our lines, bearing credentials, and 
asked to discuss an armistice. 

“General Diaz referred the question 
to Signor Orlando, the Premier, who 
is now in. Paris, who, in. turn, in- 
formed the interallied conference, 
which discussed and defined the con- 
ditions upon which the armistice 
could be granted and charged Gen- 
eral Diaz, in the name of the govern- 
ments of the Allies and the United 
States, to communicate them to the 
Austrian representative. 

“The conditions of the armistice are 
inspired by the fundamental ideas of. 
President Wilson, namely, to render! 
it impossible for the enemy to recom- 
mence war, and to prevent him from | 
profiting by an armistice to withdraw | 
from a difficult military situation. 
The condition of the battle along our 
‘front demonstrates the great value of. 
these terms.” 


| Spec ial cable to The Christian Science | 
Monitor from its European Bureau 


VIENNA, Austria (Sunday) — (Via | 
London)—An official statement issued | 
‘by the War Office today says: “The 


cluded with the enemy. 
“The conditions of the armistice are 
to be issued separately.” 


Special cable to The Christian Science 
Monitor from its European Bureau 


LONDON, England (Sunday) —. An' 
official telephone message from ‘Mr. 


'Lloyd George in Paris brought the’! 


news of thessigning of the armistice. 
The Premier declared that word had 


just arrived that Austria-Hungary had | 


gone out of the war, and that General 
Diaz, the Italian commander-in-chief, | 


had signed an armistice this afternoon. 


which will be effective at 3 p. m. on 
Monday. The terms of the armistice 
will be made public on Tuesday. 


Troops Withdrawn From West 
Special cable to The Christian 
Monitor from its European Bureau 
COPENHAGEN, Denmark (Sunday) 
—Austro-Hungarian troops are being 
withdrawn from the western front, the 
Vienna correspondent of the news- 

paper Politiken reported today. 


| Station, and indeed, 


‘| heap of broken links. 


LINKS OF MIDDLE 
EUROPEAN CHAIN 
OF NATIONS BROKEN 


Austrian Armistice Is Signed— 
Germany Becomes More Deep- 
ly Involved Daily —. Turkey 
Completely Out of the War 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 


Professor Frederick Naumann must 
be looking at the map of Europe with 
dismay this morning. The great Mid- 
dle European conspiracy has gone all 
awry. The Baghdad Express no longer 
steams out of the Frederick Street 
the Union Jack 
is floating over the terminus in Bagh- 
dad. Quite apart from all this. how- 
ever, the Middle European chain of 
nations is today represented by a 
The piece which 
runs from Hamburg to the Austrian 
frontier alone remains sound. But it 
is doubtful how long that will last. 

It began with Bulgaria. The Old 
Fox of the Balkans had been conscious 
for some time of what was happening. 


| He knew only too well the tortuous 


paths by which he had dragged Bul- 
garia into the war; that the tools 


‘whom he had used for the purpose 


were men whose antecedents would not 
bear examination; and that the people 
and the army had been tricked by 
promises of conquests which could not 
be secured, and of victories over the 
hated Serbians and Greeks which were 
daily quickening into defeats. The 
German Prince of Saxe-Coburg- 
Kohary, whose first act on becoming 
Prince had been to rid himself of the 
man to whom he owed his throne, de- 
termined to get out of the kingdom 
before it was too late. He knew 
exactly what the Bulgarians were be- 
ginning to think about him. Years 
ago Sir Valentine Chirol, in a conver- 
sation with him, declared that the 
faults of his unfortunate predecessor, 
Prince Alexander, had been those of 
the heart rather than of the head. It 
was then that Ferdinand interjected, 
with his thin smile:—‘“‘Eh bien, Mon- 
Sieur, l’histoire ne dira pas cela de 


General Diaz was then | 


Science | 


moi?’ And certainly he never made a 

truer remork. The boy, Boris, to 
| whom he resigned his throne, has fol- 
lowed his father in abdicating after a 
i few days. That, at any rate, is the 
‘story which has come from Berlin, and 
in Berlin they should at least know all 
about the Coburger. Ifthe Berlin 
‘reports are founded in fact, the peas- 
‘ants of Bulgaria have faced Prince 
Boris with some of the indignation 
from which his father wisely fled. But, 
indeed, it is the hour of revolutions 
which are showering on Europe in the 
way Horace Walpole once declared 
gold snuff boxes showered upon 
London. 

The only one of the Middle European 
allies which is not in the grip of 
revolutions or riots, at the present 
moment, seems to be Turkey. In 
Turkey, however, one never heard of 
a revolution except a Palace one. In 
Turkey everything is always Kismet. 
The usual Palace revolution has, of 
course, taken place. Enver, Talaat, 
and Djemal, compared to whom Abdul 
Hamid was a sort of philanthropist, 
have been thrown out of power by the 
ministry which has seized the reins of 
authority in order to surrender to 
the British admiral at Salonika. The 
terms of the surrender are portentous 
enough, and could scarcely be more 
complete. Everything the Allies could 
have wished is given to them by the 
armistice which puts Turkey com- 
pletely out of the war. The British 
ships have not yet gone up the Dar- 
danelles, as Mr. Barnes imagined that 
they had. They are waiting, for the 
mines, which are probably choking the 
waters of the famous Straits, to be 
removed, and for the forts to be sur- 
rendered to them. Then the ships will 
go into the Black Sea, and all will be 
over. 

It is the condition of the third of the 
Central Powers which is, however, the 
‘most pitiable of all. The Austrian 
ministers and generals, who conspired 
‘with those of Germany to bring a sec- 
ond Sedan on France, have succeeded 
only in bringing a ten times worse 
débacle upon themselves. The ancient 
|Austrian Empire is today a thing of 
'shreds and patches. It may be ob- 
‘jected that it has always been that. 
'The statement would be true, but the 
|Sshreds and patches have hitherto been 
‘gummed together in a way which, even 
‘if the cracks showed, held them to- 
‘gether. What is actually happening 
within the whilom Empire, it is practi- 
cally impossible to say. The reports 
come from it as rapidly as they came 
out of Russia, in the day of revolution 
‘there, and very probably are quite as 
‘unreliable. Some things, however, are 
‘certain. One of them is that the ar- 
_mistice has been signed with General 
| Diaz and that Germany is left alone ‘in 
| the war. Another is that over 100,000 
prisoners and 2200 guns have been 
(taken in the allied offensive, and that 
the famous Austrian army is in a con- 
| dition of rout and rebellion. The flag- 
‘ship of the fleet, the Viribus Unitis, 
has been sunk at its moorings in 
Fiume by Italian submarines. Fiume 
itself is in the hands of the Tzecho- 
Slovak troops, whilst Trieste, the 
| greatest seaport of the Empire, the 
great prize of Italia Irredenta has 
been entered by King Victor Emanuel’s 
troops, who have hoisted their ffag 
| over its ramparts. 

As for what is happening in Vienna, 
that is quite another thing. There 
“are aS many versions of every inci- 
dent as there are people to write 
telegrams, and they have the distinct 
disadvantage of not all being able to 
; be correct, owing to the cheerfulness 
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with which they contradict each other. 
There is, for instance, no confirmation 
of the fact that Austrian Soviets are 
being formed, nor of the report that 
Count Tisza has been assassinated. It 
is certain, on the other hand, that an 
offer has been made by the German 
Austrians to bring Austria into the 
orbit of the German confederation as 
the German State of Austria. Whether 
this can be done, will depend upon 
many things, and notably upon 
whether the Emperor Charles holds 
his own, and succeeds in remaining 
on the throne of Vienna. That a Re- 
public has been proclaimed in Hunfh- 
gary is possible enough. But between 
proclaiming a Magyar Republic in 
Budapest and establishing one, there 
is a great guif fixed. The resignation 
of Count Andrassy, the son of that 
Count Andrassy who was hand and 
glove with Bismarck in the great 
Berlin Conference, points to the fact 
that autocracy in Budapest is not very 
safely established, but the fact that 


his willingness to take Hungary out) 


of the war met with such violent 


alone, with the fifth winter of the war | 


coming on. How much longer the 
Kaiser will be able to keep up the 
amazing front he has maintained so 
long no one will hazard an opinion. 


_He knows that Austria’s 3,000,000 men 


are gone, that Turkey’s 300,000 are 
gone, and that Bulgaria’s 300,000 are 
no longer available. He is exposed on 


i 
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DISINTEGRATION OF 


AUSTRIA DEVELOPS: 


Premier Surrenders Authority to 
German Austrian State Coun- 


the south and beset on the west, while | 
at home there is a rising tide demand- 
ing his abdication and the elimination 
both of himself and the Crown Prince. | 
What the week may bring forth in! 
these circumstances, no man can tell. 
The elimination of Austria recalls 


cil—Soldiers’. Council Formed 
—Fleet Goes to Jugo-Slavs 


ee siad cable to The Christian Science 


' 
' 


criticism from the Germans of Aus- | 
tria, in that he acted without referring | 


the matter to Vienna, may have 
hastened his downfall. Gradually, no 


| 
! 


doubt, it will be possible to get a, 


clearer idea of what is happéning. But | 
S| lished, 
i district around Trieste, and the district 


at present whatever is happening, i 
happening in enemy countries, where 


the fact that Italy declared war against 


Vienna on May 23, 1915, being the last , 


of the great powers to join the con- 
flict. Italy declared war against Ger- 
many on Aug. 27, 1916. Italy’s pur- 
pose in war against Austria was a 
desire to complete her unification by 
acquiring from Austria the Italian- 
speaking Trentino and Trieste, which 
compose Italia Irredenta. There were 
also conflicts of interests with Austria 
on the eastern shore of the Adriatic. 
A third cause was Austria-Hungary’s 
violation of the Triple Alliance agree- 
ment by her aggressive .policy in the 


The term Italia Irredenta means un- 
redeemed Italy. After 1861, when the 
present kingdom of Italy was estab- 
the papal states, Venetia, the 


' 


Monitor from its European Bureau 

AMSTERDAM, Holland (Sunday)— 
The German Austrian State Council 
announces the establishment of a 
German-Austria and has taken over 
the government from Dr. Lammasch 


and appointed a government with Vic- | 


} 
} 


lit cannot be permitted that the Tzechs 


in Lower Austria shall be isolated, and 
that a majority of-the inhabitants of 
Vienna, or their parents, come from 
Bohémia or Moravia. The paper also 
demands the inclusion ‘of Prussian 
Silesia in the Tzech state. 

The Socialist Vorwarts of Berlin, es- 
pecially, is indignant over these de- 
mands and says: 

“The very history of the Tzechs 
shows the impossibility of destroying 
even a 6mall nation. Yet they intend 
to tear the German nation of 70,000,000 
to piecés, poor fools!” 


’ 
Handling Political Crisis 
BERNE, Switzerland (Friday)—Em- 
peror Karl has appointed the Arch- 
duke Joseph as his representative to 
approach the political chiefs to ex- 
amine the possibilities as to solving 


tor Adler, Foreign Minister, and all; the political crisis in Austria-~-Hun- 


the German parties, including the 
Christian Socialists represented. The 
council, will administer a new oath to 
the Vienna garrison and contemplates 
forming a German-Austrian army, but 
informs the soldiers at the front, and 
the Vienna garrison, that it will con- 
clude peace and begin an orderly de- 
mobilization immediately. 
Simultaneously, a Vienna soldiers’ 
council of 200 members is forming. 


At its constituent meeting the soldiers | 


present opposed the formation of a 


the telegraph offices are still under | . ound Trent, were still—although in- | National guard, advocating the estab- 


the censor. 

The German Austrians are, indeed, 
by no meahs inclined to desert the 
_ German Empire. Whether they can 
exert any influence in the presen 
crisis is al®fogether ‘another thing. 


crushed, though it must - know that the 
end has come, and that it is absolutely 
ridiculous to continue the struggle any 
longer. Every day, indeed, that it is 


t 
| 


| 
| 


land 1870. 
| Italy from foreign control came to be 


Germany itself is very far from being | the tari 


continued must bring greater losses) 
to the Empire. But as is always the! 


ease in such political crises, nobody 
is in any particular hurry to involve 
himself in the unpopularity of accept- 
ing the inevitable and negotiating the 
peace which has got to be negotiated. 


Amustice Terms Awaited 
Washington Sees Significance in Their 


not parts of the kingdom. Venetia and 
the papal states were annexed in 1866 
This process of winning 


called redeeming Italy, and after 1870 
“Italia Irredenta”’ was ap- 
plied to Trieste and Trentino, these 
being territories still “unredeemed.” 
Popular secret societies, whose object 
Was to advocate the winning back of 
unredeemed Italy, were formed shortly 
after the Congress of Berlin (1878), 


| from which the Italian representative 


returned with “clean” but empty hands. 
Advocates of this policy were called 
Irredentists, and the policy itself was 
known as irredentism. Irredentism 
declined after Italy joined Austria and 
Germany in the Triple Alliance (1882), 
but has steadily gained in force since 
1908, when Austria, backed by Ger- 
many, annexed Bosnia and Herzego- 


| habited mainly or in part by Italians—| lishment of a Red guard, and left the 
‘hall with their 


followers .to execute 
their plan. Meanwhile Count Andraséy 
resigned and an imperial decree or- 
dered the transfer of the fleet and 
naval works on the Adriatic to the 
Juzgo-Slav Council, and of the Danube 
flotilla to the Hungarian Government. 
While Vorarlberg and Lichtenstein de- 
mand union with Switzerland, the 
formation of independent states pro- 
gresses. The Serbian National Council 
proclaimed a great Serbian kingdom 
at Serajevo, Bosnia and Herzegovina 
having proclaimed their union with 


officers at Agram having taken the 
oath to the national council, 
At Prague the Tzecho-Slovak re- 


| gary, according to the Vienna dis- 


| patches received here. 


The Austrian Government will issue 
temporary banknotes in denominations 
of 25 and 100 crowns to counteract 
the monopoly in currency which has 
followed the general panic. 


Hungarian Proclamation 

LONDON, England (Saturday)—The 
Hungarian National Council, accord- 
ing to a German wireless message 
picked up by the British Admiralty, 
has issued a proclamation to the peo- 
ple of Hungary, saying: 

“People! The soldiers, workers and 
citizens have taken over the power 
and the Council has met. Democracy 
is sacred. In the name of a world’s 
peace return to work. Soldiers! Re- 
turn to your barracks!”’ 

Order Maintained in Prague’ 
Special cable to The Christian Science 
Monitor from its European Bureau 
LONDON, England (Friday)—The 
Tzech national committee’s first law 
provides that all existing laws, orders, 


j ° P 
Serbia, and all the Honved troops and ; 2Uthorities, and offices are subject to 


its sovereignty. As the machine guns 
brought up were not put into action, 
|the troops were withdrawn and the 


: 


been met. None of the above matériels 
is to be exported. 

15. The surrender of all Turkish 
officers in- Tripolitania and Cyrenaica 
to the nearest Italian garrison. Tur- 
key agrees to stop supplies and com- 
munications with these officers if they 
do not obey the order to surrender. 

16. The surrender of all garrisons 
in Hedjaz, Assir, Yemen, Syria, and 


PAPERS IN BERLIN 
DISCUSS ABDICATION 


Herr Scheidemann’s Reported 
Proposal That Kaiser Should 


thein, a Progressive spokesman, de- 
clared that the Polish demands did not 
correspond with President Wilson’s 
message, the manifesto being a direct 
distortion of the 13th point, which 
speaks only of territories with an un- 
doubtedly Polish population. We all- 
desire a League of Nations, he said, 
but no League of Nations is .compati- 
ble with a peace of violence: He added 


Mesopotamia to the nearest allied 
commander and withdrawaft of Turk- 
ish troops from Cilicia, except those 
necessary to maintain order, as will 
be determined under class 6. 

17. The use of all ships and repair 
facilities, with all Turkish ports and 


Retire ‘Followed by Protests 
in Conservative Press 


Special cable to The Christian Science 
Monitor from its Huropean Bureau 


that he did not abandon the hope 
that the Alsace-Lorrainers would again 
feel drawn toward Germany, when 
Germany had become a people’s state. 
Herr Ruehle, Dr. Liebknecht’s asso- 
ciate, rejected the idea of a peace by 


understandjng, concluded by capitalis- 


Effect Upon Germany vina without consulting Italy, and con- 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor; trary to her interests and in violation 
from its Washington Bureau of the treaty of Berlin (1878). 

WASHINGTON, D. C.—Information | Care 
that the Austrian and Italian com-| 
manders had signed terms of armis-| 
tice was received here on Sunday 
afternoon, both through press reports 
and through the Italian Embassy. 
Terms, however, are withheld until 
Tuesday, although it was announced 


German Indignation With Austria 
Special cable to The Christian Science 

Monitor from itS European Bureau 

LONDON, England (Friday)—Wire- 
less press reports following the Ger- 
man Government’s wireless messages 
state that the German National Party 


public has been proclaimed and the na- |Sokols maintained order so that con- 


las 
tional council took over the Skoda  Mcts were avoided. ¥ 


works and frustrated the Austro-| 
es ee ees Sa ee onsen. | ARMESTICE IMPLIES 
TURKS’ SURRENDER 


ance of the Hungarian troops ‘who | 
Lord Robert Cecil Declares That 


fraternized with the Tzechs. Mean- 
while Galician and Austrian Silesian 
deputies at Cracow appointed a com- 
mittee to administer, as already ap- 
pertaining to the Polish State, Aus- 
tria’s former Polish territories, and) 
the Polish regency council at War-| 
saw decided that the new Polish Gov-, 
ernment need not request Berlin and | 
Vienna to confirm its appointment. In 


Expected in the Dardanelles 


tional Surrender—Allied Fleet | 


that the armistice goes into effect at 
3 p. m. on Monday and hostilities on 
the Italian front will cease at that 
hour. Thus Austria, the principal ally 
of Germany in the plot to conquer the 
world, goes out of the war and leaves 
Germany isolated and herself beset 
with conditions that probably will 
force a capitulation in the immediate 
future. 

In the absence of the text of the 
terms, it is understood here that, 
having been dictated by General Diaz, 
they are of the most exacting charac- 
ter, and that they are intended to ren- 
der Austria powerless to renew 
hostilities. It is considered, also, that 
these terms will fully satisfy the de- 
mands of the Italian irridentists and 
be a guarantee of the claims of the 
Tzecho-Slovaks, whose legions have 
been fighting in the Italian ranks, in 
addition to the claims of the other op- 
pressed peoples who have been 
battling for existence. 

The terms of the armistice agreed 
to by the military commanders had 
previously received the approval of 
the Versailles War Council. 

Washington, in common with the 
nations associated with the nited 
States in the war, is especially inter- 
ested in one phase of the terms which 
have an important bearing upon the 
terms to be submitted next to Ger- 
many. If Austria has agreed to turn 
over to the Allies her transportation 
system, this fact of itself will have a 
powerful effect in the way of convinc- 
ing the German military party that it 
is beaten, for no matter how strong 
the new prepared line in the west 
may be toward which her armies are 
being pressed back, the entire south- 
ern border will be exposed to attack 
through Austria, while to the south- 
east she will be exposed to attack by 
way of the Dardanelles. 

It is certain that the terms of the 
armistice, before they could be agreed 
to by Colonel House in the War Coun- 
cil, are sufficiently stringent to assure 
the permanent retirement of Austria 
from the war. 

As the administration and diplo- 
matic thought appears on Sunday 
night, it is quite immaterial what de- 
cision Germany reaches, or what re- 
ply she may make to the terms to be 
proposed to her, with Austria out of 
the war and accessible by the Allies 
and the United States forces. 

It is still pointed out there are some 
points of danger in Austria, centered 
principally about the disturbing and 
rising Bolshevist elements which are 
causing some disorder, but the Allies 
have more men, and the United States 
has 3,000,000 more coming, if neces- 
sary. 

As officials here view the signing 
of the armistice between Austria and 
Italy, it is nothing short of an uncon- 
ditional surrender, for Vienna in the 
reply to President Wilson’s note sig- 
nified her willingness to take this 
action. It will be recalled that the 
last note from Austria signified a 
readiness to comply with all the 
President’s conditions, even to the 
recognition of the independence of 
the Tzecho-Slovaks and the Jugo-Slavs. 
It was on Thursday that the Swedish 
Minister was told verbally by Secre- 
tary Lansing that Austria’s last com- 
munication had been referred to Ver- 
sailles. The armistice signed on Sun- 
day is the result. 

Public men here, including army and 
navy officials, feel on Sunday nigh 
that a decisive moment in the wor] 
war has arrived. Germany is deserted 
by Austria, by Turkey, and by Bul- 


garia, and now must face her enemies , Ententophil. 


expressed profound indignation at its 
sitting on Tuesday concerning Count 
Andrassy’s action in replying to Presi- 
dent Wilson without getting into touch 
with either the German Imperial 
Government or representatives of the 
Austrian-German executive committee. 
The German National Party~ will, 
through the latter body, vigorously 
urge the securing of German-Austria’s 
right of self-determination and mak- 
ing of peace in accord with the Ger- 
man Empire. 

In the Reichsrat lower house, Count 
Andrassy’s reply was generally dis- 
cussed, the German bourgeois groups 
expressing dismay and anger and 
pronouncing the note over-hasty, as 
within a few days the whole situation 
had assumed such a form as to render 
possible cooperation with Germany to 
the last. 


BULGARIAN RULER 
GIVES UP THRONE 


King Boris Abdicates and Gov- 
ernment Is Taken Over by 
Leader of the Peasants, Sup- 


ported by Army of‘ 40,000. 
¥. 


Special cable to The Christian Science 
Monitor from its European Bureau 
AMSTERDAM, Holland (Sunday)— 

Berlin reports King Boris’ abdication 

and the formation of a peasant gov- 

ernment under. Mr. Stambuliwsky 

with an army of 40,000. 


King Boris, the son of the former 
Tzar. Ferdinand of Bulgaria, first 
came into prominence in the ninties, 
in connection with the recognition by 
the Powers of his father on the Bulga- 
rian throne. Ferdinand mounted the 
throne in 1887 in succession to Prince 
Alexander of Battenberg. Russia, 
however, withheld her recognition to 
his title, as did also the other Powers. 
Nevertheless, Ferdinand maintained 
himself in his position, owing mainly 
to the ability of his minister, Mr. 
Stambuloff. The latter’s end by the 
hand of an assassin, in 1895, paved 
the way for a better understanding 
with Russia, and when Ferdinand 
consented to have his son Boris re- 
ceived into the Greek Church in 1896, 
the Tzar Nicholas II formally ac- 
knowledged Ferdinand as the reigning 
prince. In 1911 Prince Boris was rec- 
ognized by Russia as heir to the new 
kingdom. 


Bulgaria’s Aims 
Special cable to The Christian Science 

Monitor from its European Bureau 

KONDON, England (Wednesday) — 
A Reuter Salonika message states that 
reliable statements by persons ar- 
riving from Bulgaria confirm the fact 
that, contrary to official assurances, 
all Bulgarian quarters are extremely 
hostile to the Allies, particularly to 
Greece. The Bulgarians also retain 
a hope of realizing their imperialistic 
aims. 

Force of arms having failed, they 
believe they can succeed by hollow 
flattery to the Allies and intensive 
propaganda. 

The propaganda service is now at 
work in Sofia, its activities including 
the dispatch of emissaries abroad and 
the circulation of pamphlets repre- 
senting the Bulgarian people as 
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Hungary, the national council has as- 
sumed control with Count-Karolyi lead- 
ing, and Count Batthyany, Foreign 
Minister. Berlin reports that the 
Archduke Josef has intrusted Count 
Karolyi with forming a cabinet at the 
King’s request. 
Hungarian Referendum 
Special cable to The Christian Science 
Monitor from its European Bureau 
AMSTERDAM, Holland (Sunday) — 
A Budapest message states that public 
opinion forced the Karolyi Cabinet on 


Saturday to request the King to ab-' 


solve them from the fealty oath. The 
King acceded, the Cabinet subse- 
quently resolving that a referendum 
should decide whether Hungary be- 
comes a kingdom or a republic. It is 
assumed that the people will vote for 
a republic. Berlin reports that the 
Hungarian Government has_ stopped 
all cargo ships to Austria and Ger- 
many, thus holding up 20,000 tons of 
food stuffs and much oil and petro- 
leum. Other means of transport to 
Germany is also prohibited. Thus 
Germany cannot recover from Rumania 
500 locomotives with 50,000 railway 
trucks, 


Revolution at Agram 
Special cable to The Christian Science 
Monitor from its European Bureau 
AMSTERDAM, Holland 
day)—The Vossische Zeitung states 
that the General commanding the 


(Wednes- | 


Special ‘cable to The Christian Science 
Monitor from its European Bureau 
LONDON, England (Sunday)—The 

Christian Science Monitor learns that 

the allied fleet may pass the Darda- 

nelles during the coming week, the 

‘delay g@epending on whether the forts 

|are German or Turkish manned. The 

| Black Sea fleet’s resistance depends 
largely on its oil supplies. The serv- 
iceable fleet includes one dreadnaught, 

‘six pre-dreadnaught battleships, three 

| cruisers, 11 destroyers, 10 older de- 

stroyers and 11 submarines. 

vitenibadlickaas 
LONDON, England (Friday) —— The 

armistice accepted by Turkey amounts 

,to “complete and unconditional sur- 

render.” This statement was made by 

Lord Robert Cecil, Assistant Secretary 

of State for Foreign Affairs, to The 

Associated Press: 

| The terms_of'the armistice granted 

| by the allied powers to Turkey follow: 

| 1. The opening of the Dardanelles 

, and the Bosphorus and access to the 

| Black Sea. Allied occupation of the 

| Dardanelles and Bosphorus forts. 

| 2. The positions of all mine fields, 

| torpedo tubes and other obstructions 

|in Turkish waters to be indicated, and 
| assistance given to sweep or remove 
them, as may be required. 

All available information con- 
cerning mines in the Black Sea is to 
|be communicated. 
| 4. All allied prisoners of war and 


troops at Agram placed himself and; 4rmenian interned persons and pris- 
all the armed forces under him at the | °Mers are to be collected in Constanti- 
disposal on Tuesday of the Croatian /2Ople and Handed over uncondition- 


| 
| 
} 


| 


eiiieieatan AMSTERDAM, Holland (Sunday )— | 

18. The surrender of all ports occu- 
pied in Tripolitania and Cyrenaica, in- 
cluding Misurata, to the nearest allied 
garrison. 

19. All Germans and Austrians, 
naval, military or civilian, to be evac- 
uated within one month from Turkish 
dominions, and those in remote dis- 
tricts as soon after that time as may 
be possible. 


the freedom accorded the press in dis- 
cussing the question of the Kaiser’s 


abdication, with reports that the gov- 
ernment discussed the question and 
Herr Scheidemann emphasized its ne- 
cessity to the Chancellor. The Center 
press particularly argues against it, 
and the Berlin Lokal Anzeiger declares 
that the majority of the people want | 
20. Compliance with such orders as/the monarchy. 
may be conveyed for the disposal of!. The Kaiser, after the Crown Council | 
equipment, arms and ammunition, in-' on Thureday, wert to headquarters, 
cluding the transport of that portion of! where von Ludendorff apparently re- 
the Turkish Army which is demobil- | mains. 
ized under clause 5. i The Prussian Upper House unani- 
21. An allied representative to b@€ mously proclaimed its fidelity to the 
attached to the Turkish Ministry of: Hohenzollerns on Thursday and the 
Supplies in order to safeguard allied} Conservatives expressed their satisfac- 
interests. This representative to be’ tion at the measures forthcoming to 
furnished with all aid necessary for, rally all the reserves to the Father- 
this:purpose. land’s defense. The K6lnische Zeitung 
22. Turkish prisoners are to be kept asserts that nearly 3,000,000 fighting | 
at the disposal of the allied powers.}| men are still available. | 
The release of Turkish civilian pris- | Meanwhile one-third only of the | 
oners and prisoners over military age | registered voters voted at the Reichs- 
is to be considered. tag by-election for the chief Berlin 
23. An obligation on the part Of;constituency, when the German finance 
Turkey to cease all relations with the} representative defeated the Majority 
Central Powers. | Socialist. Berlin official wireless hints 
24. In case of disorder in the six) at a financial panic and at growing 
Armenian vilayets the Allies reserve | Bolshevism. 
to themselves the right to occupy any | 
part of them. sd Polish Settlement Opposed 
25. Hostilities between the Allies | gnecial cable to The Christian Science 
and Turkey shall cease from noon, ; Monitor from its Kuropean Bureau 
local time, Thursday, the thirty-first | AMSTERDAM. Holland (Wednes- 
of October, 1918.0 |day)—Fuller reports of last ~week’s 
Reichstag debates afford some en- 
| lightenment regarding the standpoint 
Special cable to The Christian Science'of the more radical elements. Thus 
Monitor from its European Bureau ‘Herr Noske, Majority Socialist, speak- 
LONDON, England (Sunday)—Inter-jing on Oct. 24, said that the next few 


Armenians Secured 


tic groups, and insisted that revolu- 


The principal German news feature is/tion alone could bring salvation. 


Appeal to Pope 


Special cable to The Christian Science 
Monitor from its Buropean Bureau 
AMSTERDAM, Holland (Wednes- 

day)—The K6lnische Volks Zeitung 

reports that Cardinal Hartmann, on 
behalf of the conference of the Roman 

Catholic bishops, which has recently 


| been held, has petitioned the Pope to 


use his authority to obtain a just 
peace and prevent the enemy realizing 
the plans for Germany’s destruction. 
——— 
Pan-Germans Attacked 


Special cable to The Christian Science. 
Monitor from its Kuropean Bureau 


AMSTERDAM, Holland (Wednes- 
day)—The Vorwiarts’ report of the 
Reichstag debate on Saturday on the 
Subordination of the military to the 
civil authorities, quotes the Conserva- 
tive spokesman as saying that he 
trusted that the highest quarters 
would not suffer themselves to be 
condemned to such impotence as the 
proposed constitutional amendments 
would involve. 

Herr Bernstein, for the Independent 
Socialists, on the other hf&nd, pro- 


nounced the proposal only half ‘re- 
forms, since the granting to the Bun- 
desrat of a voice in the decisions on 
war and peace and on treaties, de- 
prived the people of the decision, 
while the proposals also changed but 
slightly the military authorities’ posi- 
tion. In the last resort, he declared, 


Terms Amount to Uncondi- | 


viewed on Friday on Turkey's armis-' 
tice terms, Robert Cecil repudiated the 
insinuation that the terms were lenient 
or that they betrayed Turkey's op-, 
pressed peoples. The terms were tan- | 
tamount to complete’ unconditional 
surrender, and it was untrue that no, 
part of Turkey was to be occupied. ! 

Regarding the oppressed peoples 
question, there was nothing in the) 
armistice providing for a peace settle-. 
ment, and he was wunabie to imagine 


‘ness, 


‘think Germany has now almost gone 


hours would prove, he hoped, that the 
new German Democratic Govern- 
ment’s policy had brought all peoples 
considerably nearer peace, and con- 
tinued: “We wait in complete calm- 
and with proud faith in what 
Germany has already accomplished, 
and can accomplish, to see what form 


they left the Kaiser still controlling 
the reins and able to impart to the 
army an animus extraordinarily dan- 
gerous for democracy, and the fruits 
of which they were now experiencing. 

President Wilson having refused to 
negotiate with those now at the head 
of the German Empire, they must, 


this peace will take. 
“The British and French imperialists 
have been jubilating because they 


; 


under. Germany is threatened with 
dismemberment. Even territories with 
purely German population are clam- 


that the Turks would be left with a’ 
shadow of sovereignty over the op- 
pressed peoples. Contrariwise the: 
armistice’ already provides specially, ored for like the booty of victory. 
and particularly for the Armenians,’ “The future of Germany and of the 
while clauses 4 and 24, including the; German working classes seems to us | 


‘ gers. 
‘desperate nor broken. An indispen- 
Turkey's Straits [sable preliminary for a peace of under- 
AMSTERDAM, Holland (Saturday) | standing and justice is that no German 
—A state of anarchy prevails through- ‘shall be torn from the Fatherland. 
out Turkey, according to information | The Poles should have remembered 
received by the Armenian correspond-j| that they owe their new Polish free- 
ence bureau here. Hundreds of thou-!dom to ‘the German sacrifices. We 
sande of deserters are.subsisting by| have not got so far that the German 
means of robbery of the mass of the | national interests are to be lightly 
population. ‘sacrificed. We shall not give up 
Constantinople is declared to be); Danzig. We need the colonies. The 
without food and impatiently awaiting | formula of right of self-determination 
the arrival of the allied forces. will not fail to operate in Morocco, 


Egypt and Algiers.” 
JAPANESE MINISTER Herr Ledebour, Independent Social- 
IN PEKING RESIGNS 


ist, on the following day, said that ii 
the Poles claimed the Upper Silesian 


meet him, Herr Bernstein declared, if 
they desired peace at all. 


Disturbances in Berlin 
Special cable to The Christian Science 
M®nitor from its Huropean Bureau 
AMSTERDAM, Holland (Wednes- 
day)—A Berlin message states that 
unimportant disturbances occurred 


some 6000 people. The message states 
that the police easily suppressed the 
disturbances and made six arrests, 
when interfering with a large crowd 
of youths gathered before the Rus- 
sian Embassy and obstructing the 
traffic. 


Support for Kaiser 

Special cable to The Christian Science 

Monitor from its European Bureau 

AMSTERDAM, Holland (Sunday)— 
The Berlin J.okal-Anzeiger states that 
the Reichstag parties, after a close 
discussion, negatived the suggestion 
that a need or reason for the Kaiser’s 
abdication exists. The paper adds that 


territory, they thereby forfeited all 
claims to West Prussia. WBither the! 
historic borders or the language bor- | 
ders must be taken as a basis, and in 
the Wilsonian thésis’ language, bor- | 
ders had been mentioned. West. Prus- | 
sia was overwhelmingly a German-| 
speaking coyntry, and Danzig was 
German to the core. 

He had always opposed the injus- 
tices inflicted on the Poles. If later 
they now attempted to include in the 
future kingdom of Poland districts in | 


Special cable to The Christian Science 
Monitor from its European Bureau 
LONDON, England (Wednesday)—A 

Reuter Tokyo message states that 

Baron Hayashi, Japanese Minister in 

Peking, has resigned. His successor 

is stated to be Mr. Obata, formerly 

secretary at the Japanese legation in 

Peking. 


EVENTS IN FIUME 


Special cable to The Christian Science 


the Roman Catholic workmen strongly 
support the Kaiser, and the South 
German Socialists, especially in Baden, 
like an overwhelming majority of the 
people, oppose Herr Scheidemann’s re- 
quest for the Kaiser’s retirement, 


German Women's Opposition 
PARIS, France (Saturday)—(Ha- 
vas)—Immediate peace is demanded 
in manifestoes published by the Ger- 
man Socialist newspapers, labor and 


Monitor from its European Bureau 


LONDON, England (Friday)—At the 


which there existed a majority speak-) cg, .iajist organizations and feminist 


ing another language, if they claimed | 


National Council, and imperial cock- 
ades were replaced by Croatian cock- 
ades in the soldiers’ caps. 


Tzechs Confer in-Geneva 
Special cable to The Christian Science 
Monitor from its European Bureau 
BERNE, Switzerland (Wednesday) 
—Dr. Benes, the Tzecho-Slovak For- 
eign Minister, has arrived in Geneva 
and entered into relations with the 
Tzech mission from Bohemia, headed 

by Dr. Kramarz. 


Completing Croatian Liberty 

Special cable to The Christian Science 

Monitor from its European Bureau 

AMSTERDAM, Holland (Wednes- 
day)—The Vossische Zeitung learns 
from Agram that the Croatian Diet 
has been convened to discuss giving 
notice to terminate the 1868 Ausgleich 
with Hungary. By the National Coun- 
cil’s orders, the Croatian flag has been 
hoisted at all Croatian railway sta- 
tions, and all the Hungarian and Ger- 
man inscriptions removed. ec 


Count Andrassy’s Position 


A resolution will be introduced at 
the next sitting of the National As- 
sembly, says a telegram from Vienna, 
banishing Count Andrassy (Austro- 
Hungarian Foreign Minister) from the 
territory of German Austria, on ac- 
count of his note to President Wilson. 

The resolution will say that Count 
Andrassy was “illegally appointed by 
the former Austrian Emperor Kar!’ 
ahd that he is to be banished forth- 
with as a troublesome foreigner.” 


Tzech Press Demands Vienna 


COPENHAGEN, Denmark § (Wednes- 
day)—The Bohemian newspaper, Na- 
rodny Listy, declares that German- 
Bohemia will not be permitted to join 
Germany, while the Vecer demands 
the inclusion in the Tzech state of 
Lower Austria as far as the Danube, 
including Vienna. The Vecer says that | 


ft 


ally to the Allies. 

| 5. Immediate demobilization of the 
| Turkish army, except such troops as 
‘are required for surveillance on the 
‘frontiers-and for the maintenance of 
| internal order. The number of ef- 
fectives and their disposition to be 
determined later by the Allies after 
consultation with the Turkish Gov- 
ernment. 

6. The surrender of all war vessels 
in Turkish waters or waters occupied 
by Turkey. These ships will be in- 
terned in such Turkish port or ports 
as may be directed, except such small 
vessels as are required for police and 
similar purposes in Turkish terri- 
torial waters. 

7. The Allies to have the right to 
occupy any strategic points in the 
event of any situation arising which 
threatens the security of the Allies. 

8. Free use by allied ships of all 
ports and anchorages now in Turkish 
occupation, and denial of their use 
by the enemy. Similar conditions are 
to apply to Turkish mercantile ship- 
ping in Turkish waters for the pur- 
poses of trade and the demobilization 
‘of the army. 

& Allied occupation of the Taurus 
tunnel system. 

10. Immediate withdrawal of Turk- 
ish troops from northern Persia and 
behind the pre-war frontier already 
has been ordered and will be carried 
out. 


” 


has been ordered to be evacuated by 
Turkish troops. The remainder to be 
evacuated if required by the Allies 
after they have studied the situation. 

12. Wireless, telegraph and cable 
stations to be controlled by the Allies. 
Turkish government messages to be 
excepted. . 

13. Prohibition against the. destruc- 
tion of any naval, military or commer- 
cial matériel. 

14. Facilities are to be given for the 
purchase of coal, oil, fuel and naval 
matériel from Turkish sources, after 
the requirements of the country have 


11. A part of trans-Caucasia already 


‘Plymouth Theatre 


Lithuania, Kieff, Volhynia, and Podo- 
lia they were rendering themselves 
guilty of the same imperialism they 
were opposing. “I shall aways op- 
pose any oppression of the Germans, 
as against the oppression of the) 
Poles,” he continued, “and although | | 
am an International Socialist, I do not | 
cease to be German.” | 

Dr. Cohn, another Independent So-' 
cialist, also pronounced the Polish. 
claims exaggerated, while Herr Go- 


instance of the Hungarian Government 
the Governor surrendered Fiume in 
consideration of the small number of 
Croatian troops there. The Town 
Council has been dissolved and all the 
authorities have ceased their activities. 
The problem of Fiume will be decided 
at the peace conference. 


PLANS FOR DEMOBILIZATION 


BASEL. Switzerland (Saturday)— 
The Austrian Chief of Staff, a Vienna 


groups from throughout the Empire. 
The feminist groups in their state- 
ment declare the German women will 
take every means of opposing the con- 
tinuation of the war. 


—— 


Count Reventlow’s Advice 


COPENHAGEN, Denmark (Wednes- 
day)—Complete submission to _ the 
Allies was advised by Count Revent- 
low, the naval writer, in the Berlin 
Deutsche Tage Zeitung of Tuesday. 


dispatch states, has asked the Tzech} |; 
National Council to send him a repre- ' || 
sentative to arrange for the demobiliz- || 
ation and immediate return home of |'| 
the Tzech soldiers. | 


GREEKS SINK U-BOAT 


cable to The. Christian 


Spegial Science 


Monitor from its European Bureau 


Grant Avenue and Geary 
SAN FRANC ‘0 
San Franciseo’s Popular Style Shop, 


Street, 
I 


ISCO, CA 


ATHENS, Greece (Saturday—It is || 
officially announced that a Greek, 
armed truiser has sunk a German sub-| |, 
marine in the Mediterranean. || 
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| -.. Uncle Sam Requests 


_ karly Holiday Shopping 

Our new Military Wrist Watch Dept. affords excel- 
-lent opportunity for selection of practical gifts. 
Then there are the wonderful new women’s acces- 
Bags, gloves, hosiery, handkerchiefs, ete. 
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VIRGINIA STUDIOS 
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artistic jewelry. Home of artistic picture 
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We are Interested in anything yout 
sell or exchange. 
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Piayed 8 months in N. months in Chicago. 
Special Matinee Blection Day, Tuesday, Nov. 5th 
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WOMEN’S SUITS, COATS, 
DRESSES AND BLOUSES 
Style creations dictated by good 
taste; characterized by moderate 

prices. 


Geary and Grant Avenue 
San Francisco 
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NATIONAL RIGHTS OF 
SLAVS AND ITALIANS 


Statement by Polish Deputy 
About Trieste Is Maisunder- 
stood and Calls Forth Polish 


National Disclaimer 


\ 

Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
ROME, Italy—lItalian susceptibil- 
ities have been somewhat disturbed 
by reports of the conference at 
Lubiana (Laibach), at which it is 
stated that the cry of “Dantzig to 
Trieste” was raised, and even of 
“Viva Slav Trieste.” Allusion is also 
said to have been made to the need of 
safeguarding the “Italian minority” 
in Istria. These reports have roused 
rather acrid comments from some of 
the papers which are the chief sup- 
porters of the Foreign Minister; the 
need for caution is emphasized, and 
it is pointed out that there seems to 
be a noteworthy difference of views 
between the Slavs who collaborated 


in the treaty of Rome and those resi- 
dent in Austria. With a view prob- 
ably to calming the feeling which has 
been aroused, 
Committee in Rome has issued the 
following statement: 

“At the recent Congress held in 
Rome between Bohemians, Jugo-Slavs 
and Poles, the Polish deputy, Ales- 
sandro Skarbek, declared that if the 
Germans had, as it was said, a pro- 
gram which extended from Hamburg 
to Baghdad, the Slavs, on their side, 
could confront it with a program of 
Dantzig to Trieste. This phrase was 
the subject of rather severe com- 
ments concerning the Deputy Skarbek 
on the part of some of the Italian 
papers.” If such a phrase were 
really uttered, it could, the statement 
declares, only mean that every one 
Was agreed that in order to curb the 
German invasion a barrier must be 
raised, formed of the nationalities at 
present oppressed by the Central 
Empires, but then set at liberty, the 
oppressed peoples on the way from 
Dantzig to Trieste being the Poles, 
Bohemians, Jugo-Slavs and Italians. 
Skarbek was, therefore, only giving 
the point of departure and of arrival 
without making the slightest allusion 
to the “sacrosanct” rights of Italian- 
ism in Trieste. 

This could not be otherwise, the 
statement goes on to declare, because 
if the nationalities oppressed by Aus- 
tria and Germany really mean to over- 
come the danger which threatens 
them, they must necessarily group 
themselves round Italy, who naturally 
takes the leading place in this strug- 
gle. Those who know Skarbek, know, 
it is stated, that from the first he has 
never had any doubts concerning 
Italy’s task. It is also pointed out that 
the Polish deputies who took part in 
the Congress are of the opposition 
party in Vienna which, in agreement 
with the whole of the country proposed 
a united and independent Poland on 
the basis of the well-known delibera- 
tions in which all the Polish parties 
took part on May 23, 1917. 

The Epoca, which is said to be well 
informed as to the Premier’s views, 
devotes a leading article to the Con- 
gress to which, it remarks, there have 
been numerous allusions in the course 
of the controversy on Italian policy, 
and the writers have presented it 
under different aspects according to 
the course taken by their sympathies. 
In view of the importance of the move- 
ment for the oppressed nationalities it 
has, it affirms, endeavored to obtain an 
authentic version of the proceedings. 
After summing up the objects of the 
Congress according to the press ac- 
counts and noting various aspects of 
it, the Epoca declares that the Con- 
gress had a distinctly anti-German 
national significance. It notes that 
the phrase “from Dantzig to Trieste” 
Was pronounced by Skarbek, but that 
the Congress, including both the Jugo- 
Slay and Sloveno-Croatian portions 
made no attempt to formulate inten- 
tional anti-Italian declarations. Nor 
were the questions of the Adriatic or 
of Trieste discussed. These omissions, 
it thinks, probably show a desire to 
leave the grave question of the rela- 
tions and eventual agreements between 
Italians and Jugo-Slavs unprejudiced. 

It is true, the article declares, that 
Jugo-Slav representatives for Trieste 
and Istria took part in the Congress 
and that they are on the Slovene 
National Council, but on the other 
hand it must be admitted that their 
exclusion would have been impossible 
both for obvious reasons of a national 
character and also for reasons con- 
cerning internal policy. A certain 
Spirit of moderation seems to have 
prevailed even in this matter, the 
Epoca states, for while Wilfan and 
. Rybar, the noted Slovene agitators 
_ from Trieste, were there as delegates 
of the Slovene political organization, 
neither of these two was elected to 
the committee of the Slovene National 
Congress. 

The Epoca sees another proof that 
‘the Congress left the question of 
Trieste untouched in the fact that a 
few days after it was held the Italian 
‘and Slovene Socialists met in Trieste 
and formed a mixed committee with a 
view to studying the national problem 
of the Adriatic. It is, however, appar- 
' entl® true that these Socialists -were 
adherents of 'the Kienthal and Zim- 
merwaldian programs, although that 
this had any bearing on their attitude 
the Epoca gives‘ no:hint, but affirms 
rather that they would not have hesi- 
tated to attack the Lubiana Congress 
_ if there had been any occasion for this. 


| CANADIAN BUTTER RATION 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Canadian Bureau 
OTTAWA, Ont.—The following ca- 
blegram has been received by the 
Dairy Produce Commission from the) 
British Ministry of Food in London: | 
“Owing to unforseen delays in ship- | 
ments of United States butter and the 


; 
' 


; possible. 


the Polish National 


small quantity of tonnage available 
for Australian shipping, we are com- 
pelled to reduce rations allowance 
from two ounces to one ounce by the 
week for some weeks hence. This 
will undoubtedly cause hardship. We 
are anxious to restore two-ounce ra- 
tion allowance as soon as possible. 
Glad to know you may secure 3,000 
tons by requisition. Ship by instal- 
ments as large as possible as soon as 
Please advise by the week 
position as to supplies obtainable and 
shipments and in prospect.” Accord- 
ing to the latest returns there are 
over 25,000,000 pounds of creamery 
butter in cold storage in Canada, 
which is being held for Canadian con- 
sumption under regulated profits, ac- 
cording to Food Board Order No. 45. 


LETTERS 


. 
Communications under the above head- 
ing are welcomed but the editor must 
remain sole judge of their suitability and 
he does not undertake to hold himself or 
this newspaper responsible for the facts 
or opinions so presented. 


(No. 413) 
Museums and Industrial Art 
To the Editor of The Christian Science 
Monitor: “ 

Educational forces are of many 
kinds. Classroom teaching is but one 
phase of an enaqrmous network of 
possibilities. One has only to consider 
a modern postgraduate course at Co- 
lumbia or Harvard to appreciate the 
wide reach of the meaning of teaching. 
But there is another direction in 


which this force may reach the people. 
It is by making museum collections 
accessible. This means many things. 
It means leading people—meaning all 
of us—directly to the objects and ex- 
plaining their value as cultural assets 
in terms which can be understood ac- 
cording to age, race and at least 
group predilections; not to mention 
educational status, profession or man- 
ual trade experience. The class of 
children that follows its school-boak 
heroes through the paintings, the col- 
lege class in history that sees medie- 
val life in tapestries and glass and 
church sculpture, the artisan that fol- 
lows technical methods of the past 
through the better designs of another 
day, all of these are being educated in 
a very direct and effcctive way. What 
is more, there is available now in the 


Metropolitan Museum here complete | 


machinery of administration and 
teaching busily engaged in making this 
type of education carry to the largest 


number; and this machinery is run- 
ning to its full capacity. 

But the Metropolitan Museum is but 
one of many, and our nation numbers 
over one hundred millions. Can this 
museum, or can all the museums, 
without other educational help, pro- 
duce the 50,000 designers we shall need 


when the last gun has been fired in the | 


grim struggle “over there’? Shall the 
museums found schools to help their 
other agencies of instruction? Shall 
the museums themselves advocate by 
teaching methods the actual making of 
a native style in art more or less to 
order and more or less out of whole 
cloth? What has the museum to do 
with an American style? 

The museum carries the torch for- 
ward by showing the best that’ has 
been done, wherever possible, also, 
the best that is now being done, for the 
benefit of the people as well as man 
specifically, for the benefit of the artist, 
craftsman and artisan of today. In 
this it subscribes to the fundamental 
factor in all progress, namely, that 
which fosters growth of style in art 
as an evolution along inspirational 
lines with the aid of formal inter- 
pretation on the basis of the objects 
which are conserved in museum gal- 
leries. 
tive style in American art come about, 
for we have not the problem of the 
aborigines, who wrestled directly with 
unconquered nature and found there 
the new materials and forms to write 
their story for the future. 

When the museum has made its col- 
lections thus available, nseful and in 
fullest extent directly influential in the 
growth of American design, it has ful- 
filled its duty. But there is something 
else needed. American taste will grow; 
keen observers among us can watch 
its slow developing process. Dealers 
will note that their salespeople have 
in many cases been feft behind by 
the American woman who spends half 
a billion on home furnishings in this 
country each year. Craftsmen’s pro- 
ducts are improving with phenomenal 
speed. But how many craftsmen have 
we? And whence do they hail? Did 
we train them in America? Have we 
any schools that could produce the 
least of them? It is in this direction 
that the museum must find its team- 
mate. There must be schools, schools, 
always schools, to drive home the im- 
mutable fact that America must have 
art, the best and plenty of it, 
and that at once! We shall. not 
make an American style over night— 
the gods forbid—but we can produce 
craftsmen-and designers who will 
make such use of the fine things of the 
past shown in our museums that the 
American style will gradually take 
shape. The initial step must soon be 
taken; Europe has no designers to 
give us, even to lend us. Those who 
remain will be retained by their home 
countries, and America will again be 
forced to buy abroad. Where are the 
giants who will lead in the great and 
essential task of founding our first 
great school of industrial arts, -a 
school which will have guaranteed 
success by reason of the very names 
that grace its beginnings? 

The Metropolitan Museum has taken 
splendid leadership; it teaches, guides, 
publishes, helps manufacturers and de- 
signers and craftsmen and children by 
the thousands from factories and 
workshops and schools. Let the other 
institutions of like kind take their 
example thereby. But we must have 
more; we must have schools of indus- 
trial art, we need 50,000 designers of 
the finest caliber and we need them 
before the end of the war. 

(Signed) RICHARD F. BACH, 

Associate in Industrial Arts. 

New York, N. Y., Oct. 25, 1918. 


Only in this way will any na-'| 


DIANA 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 

Diana was lost; there was no longer 
a doubt of it, and consternation ruled 
the camp. Other Dianas may have 
been lost before, of course; some one 
must have had a hand in doing away 
with the great Diana of the Ephesians 
herself, for that matter; but what had , 
become of our Diana not one of the 
four of us could think. We had been 
camping in the wilds, and we were 
busy packing up to leave the shelter 
hut where we had taken refuge when 
the rain drove us out of out tents on 
the other side of the lake; and each 
one of us had a brand new solution 
of the mystery at least every hour, 
which the others as regularly 
squashed. 

And lest you think that our Diana 
was a fifth member of the party or a 
pet porcupine or a favorite paddle or 
something, I must hasten to say that 
she was a picture, or, at least, the 
“lick and promise” of one. She had 
been done—or begun—in what the 
rest of us called a fit of untempered 
enthusiasm by the Portrait Painter, 
fresh from the limning of his city 
fathers, “nd enthusiastically splash- 
ing away with his big brushes at every 


combination of water, rocks and sky 


within reach. The Boy had been im- 
pressed into his service; it may sound 


Drawn for The Christian Science Monitor 


“The accused lifted his feet meekly, 


we spread out owr things and hand 
picked them over on their way to the 
wash, but there was no Diana. So we 
scattered across the country—but the 
end was not yet, there are at least two 
sequels. : 

Three years passed. The Boy and 
the Critic made the trip again with 
“Remember Diana” ringing in their 
ears from the stay-at-homes. They 
were faithful; they camped on the old 
ground; the local bear was still near 
and the raspberry bushes were all 
numbered, but he didn’t appear and 
there was never a sight of Diana. 
Diana was forgotten at last. That trip 
was over, summer itself came to an 
end and the country was painted in 
scarlet and gold from top to toe, and 
then one peaceful evening, with never 
a thought of events, just as we were 
sitting round one of the first log fires, 
there came the long-distance voice of 
the Portrait Painter wailing over the 
wire. “Is that you? I say, I’ve just 
remembered what happened to Diana. 
I painted the ‘Leaning Pine’ on the 
top of her!” 


AMERICAN BATTERY 
IN SERVICE 


The following account of the experiences 
of ah American battery in active service 
in France was written on Sept. 19 by an 
American soldier, who has already given 
readers of The Christian Science Monitor, 
in the issues of Sept. 30, Oct. 1, Oct. 17, 
Oct. 24 and Nov. 1, a graphic description 
of the work of his battery. 


Specially for The heli Science Monitor 

Our last night in this woods had 
enough clamor, perils and alarms to 
make a good exciting climax for a 
war melodrama. It rained, and early 
in the evening the Germans began 
peppering the woods with mustard 


explosives. 


and that they were wearing their 
masks. 


gas shells as well as the usual heavy | 
Word came up from the. 
guns that there was gas down there | 


Infantry came out of the} 
| woods, saying gas was thick in the | 


3 
dirk, like a three-cornered file, which 


7 wei tanks 
re heavy wood grip and a vit MILITARISM AND 
the hand, forming artificial knuckies.| -PACISICIST AIMS 


It is really a wicked-looking weapon. 
I coveted it very much, but he said he 
was going to keep it. 

Presently he handed it to me! 

“You can have it,” he said. 

“What’s the matter? Don’t you 
want it?” 

**No.” 

“Why?” I made him tell me. 

“Well, I just happened to remember 
that they are said to-be unlucky.” (I 
reflected some time later that that 
was a friendly thing to do—give a pal 
something he believed unlucky! ) 

“Oh, that’s all foolishness,” I told 
| him. “There’s nothing in that, and it 
|won't bother me, so I'll keep it. 
| Thanks.” 

“You remember F ? He found one 
of those and it was the very next day | 
we lost him.” | 

That last suggestion struck me like 
.a blow. Try as I would, all day it kept 
| recurring to me and I couldn’t shake 


A. M. Simons, Socialist Delegate 
to Europe, Declares ‘Indepen- 
dent Labor Leaders Had Not 


Britain’s Welfare Paramount 


This is the second of three articles on 
European conditions, as seen by A. M. 
Simons, chairman of thé American Social- 
ist and Labor Commission, who visited 
France, Italy and England. The first 
article was printee in The Christian Sci- 
ence Monitor on Oct. 25. 

II 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western Bureau 
| MILWAUKEE, Wis. — Mr. Simons 
| a - - 
_found evidence that the pacificist labor 
‘leaders of England are ready to join 
|forces with the aristocratic clique, 


_ headed by Lord Lansdowne, if thereby 


| 
' 
' 
} 


it off. But when news came that we 
were relieved I heaved a great sigh, 


| 


severe defeats on the enemy armies in 


FRENCH TRIBUTE TO | 
MARSHAL. JOFFRE 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 


PARIS, France—The French press | 
publishes a tribute to Marshal Joffre 
written by Lieutenant-Colonel Fabre | 


| (“Oui”) telling the full story of Joffre’s 


famous order of September, 1915, 
which, it appears, is little known. For 
a leader, the writer declares, the 
glory. of victory and the bitternese of 
defeat are both measured in a peo- 
ple’s judgment of him by the greatness 
of the responsibilities he has shoul- 
dered. Few men in history have car- 
ried so heavy a weight on their shoul- 
ders as did General Joffre in the 
month of August, 1914, and few gen- 
erals have accepted it so loyally or so 
firmly. He trusted the troops whom 
he had inspected for three years past, 
and the staff whom he had himself 
personally formed and chosen. He 
never flinched before the fact that he 
had to stake the fate of France in a 
great battle and on the day when 
he signed the order for a general 
attack, he took full responsibility for 
the decision he was making. 

On Sept. 1, the writer recalls, the 
French armies had barely arrived 


We were on the alert, 
any moment. Several 


depths of it. 
expecting it 


false alarms were sounded by the) ’¥RO 
| within a few hours I’ll be beyond the 


gun-guard, and we had our masks on 
and off till we became like the shep- 
herds who paid no attention when the 
boy yelled “Wolf!” 

The grind was wearing us down, so 
the majority of us went to bed. early. 
I prayed for sleep so I could forget 
all about gas and shells, 


sleep. It was this night that my 
soundproof dugout proved either my 
friend or almost my undoing, which- 
ever way you want to look at it, for 
because of it I didn’t hear the gas 
alarms. Next morning the gas guard 
told me there had been gas, stray 
trails of it, and that he banged the 
alarm till he thought the Germans 
themselves could hear it, shot off his 
revolver seven times and ran around 
through the place till every one had 


and my) 
prayer -was answered, for I did go to. 


and said to myéelf, “So far the dagger 
has brought me ho disaster, and its 
opportunity is now passed, or at least 


reach of German shells.” 
But while we waited and waited out 


there in the open field, the suggestion 
kept coming back to me: ‘‘We are not 


yet out of danger and here I have this 
dagger on my belt, and it is said to be 
unlucky! I wonder if I hadn’t better 
throw it away?” 

My introspections were interrupted 
by the whistle and “brump” of a shell 
landing about a kilometer away. That 
was far enough away not to bother 
about, but another and another fol- 
lowed in succession about as fast as 
one gun could fire. and on each one 
the range was longer than that preced- 
ing. Then one landed on the edge of 
the woods not a hundred yards from 
us—then “whizz-bang,” one went right 


their masks on, and they kept them 
on most of the night. When I told 
him I hadn’t heard a sound, slept 
through it all, he couldn’t understand. 

My cousin came over again that 
morning to see if I was still alive, for 
he heard the attack and wondered if 


over our heads and landed in the r_ad 


‘not 10 feet from-the carriage behind 


me. 


I put.my hand on that dagger hang- | 


ing to my belt in the act of tearing it 
off and throwing it as far away as I 
could, then I resolutely took my hand 
back. 


anybody could live through it. It 
hadn’t touched us drivers. 
As usual, after a rainy night and a 


| stition,” I declared. 
| Still we waited, and shells began 


“There is nothing in this super- | 


| they can gain\political advantage and 
win the votes necessary to put them, 
or some of them, in power. 

“I walked into the headquarters of 
| the Independent Labor Party (the 
| pacificist laborites) in London,” said 
| Mr. Simons, “and was astounded to see 
, the walls literally covered with peti- 
tions addressed to Lord Lansdowne, 
/and begging him to lead a movement 
(of the laboring classes designed to 
|foree Britain to make peace. 
| “Of course, I could not understand, 
_at first, how Lansdowne and labor 
could mix, any more than oil and 
water. I was aware that certain big 
financial interests had long been for 
peace, and had even published a news- 
paper called Common Sense in the 
interest of their peace movement. This 
movement is supposed to be con- 
nected with Lansdowne, who, of 
course, represents the antithesis of * 
every principle involved in social re- 
form and betterment. The movement 
‘had quite a hold in England. The > 
_sroup is small, but powerful. 
| “When I say that, I want it to be 
_understood, however, that the very 
_large majority of the capitalists have 
| worked loyally in the best interests 
of the nation. I found that they had 
responded even much better than I 
|expected. In fairness, a sharp dis- 


| 


| tinction must be made here between 


lipe an elephant at the circus, and. . 


there was no stout canvas sole”’ | 


odd, but then, the Boy was really a | Soldiers and so may have explained 


girl, and has been introduced before | 


as the person who was the prototype | 
and “knew | tj t 4 
precisely what was meant by commis- | ©’®? ! i ASORS CMS Sean Coe 


of Gilbert’s Major-General, 


| 


‘shared our 


sariat.”’ 
was thinking of other things, and the 
Critic was a nuisance, too, and was, 
trying to entice him away to swim at 
a white sand beach across the bay. | 
So what with one thing and another; 
that is, untempered enthusiasm and_| 
unmodel behavior, Diana, although she | 
undoubtedly had what you might call | 
a veneer of classic probability, pos- 
sessed inconsistencies which the Skip- 
per and the Critic referred to without 
gloves, when the dishes were being 
washed and the talk drifted over to 
Julians round the last of the fire and 
the butt of the “bougie.” And now, 
as I have said before, we were pack- 
ing up, the night before going home, 
and Diana had vanished without a 
word to any one. 

We began to suggest possibilities. 
For instance, the Portrait Painter’s 
shoes—they had been boots once be- 
fore they had been cut down for 
patches—had been so disgraceful for 
the past week that when a stray and 
immaculate American party § had 
hospitality one wetter 
night than usual, we simply had to 
keep him sitting at the table till bed- 
time to hide his feet, and did his 
chores for him. So there was a 
shout. He’s patched his shoes with 
her! But, no! that wasn’t it. The 
accused lifted his feet meekly, one at 
a time, like an elephant at the circus, 
to prove it, and there was no stout 
canvas sole decorated with even a 
subsection of the huntress goddess, 
but only a disorderly mess of birch 
bark which gave Charlie Chaplin no 
chanc. whatever. 

“He’s thrown her away when we 
weren’t looking,” was another. Wrong 
again. “I’d have made shoes of her 


So we will say that the Boy | the road to Paris. 


‘sionally to abandon large portions of 
the national territory to the enemy, 


‘accept a general battle prematurely 


before that,” he confessed, and we ad- 


would—the need was overwhelming. | 
“Porcupines must have eaten her as 
they did the other stool! I heard 
them last night.” This was a possi- 


bility. Porcupines will eat, most 
things. They love wood and they 
surely wouldn’t boggle over 


the | 


sprightly Diana even if they didn’t. 


such; but surely 
they would have left a tack or a 
shred of canvas for remembrance. 
Porcupines have no reputation for 
vindictiveness, so we reluctantly dis- 
missed that. She must have come to 
life and run off on a deer’s back— 
this was from the Boy, always on the 
lookout for romance. The Skipper 
had been ominously quiet. “She 
might,” he said with a _ proptetic 
twinkle, “but I think she’d have some 
difficulty in running far with that 
leg,” and the Portrait Painter blushed 
again. 

Then it was the Critic’s turn; his 
hat had been competing, though un- 
successfully, with the Portrait Paint- 
er’s shoes, so it received a hand to 
hand examination for surreptitious 
stiffening, but nothing did we find, and 
we gave it up and turned in. 

Morning came, that last morning 


recognize her as 


year these seven Dutch vessels fell 


at the line Amiens, Laon, Vouziers, | 
Verdun, where the commander-in- | 2®4VY sas attack, the Germans re- 


chief foresaw that the battle would treated and we had to chase them up. 
be joined. They had just inflicted | We held two more positions after 


Lorraine, on the Meuse and at Guise, 
defeats which, in the opinion of the 
writer, must have shown the German 
generals the quality of the French 


‘that had gone before. There was ter- 
rible damage wrought by our guns all 
\through the region of the great sup- 
ply base, and the town itself had not 
a single whole roof left in it. <s 


the decisions taken a few days later,/' nye farthest point we penetrated in 


leading the enemy to see the need of | 


beating the French Army at all coste, ' lage which was 11 kilometers from an 


'we first went to the front and placed 
our guns at Chemin des Dames. It 
was shortly after we left there for 
another sector that the Germans drove 
_through there, so we had a personal 
interest in kicking them out. 


The commander-in-chief decided to 
retire still further. He knew that he 
was giving up precious positions to 
the enemy but: “It is better provi- 


‘that one, but for the most part the’ 
/events were more of the same stuff, 


, the drive was just outside a small vil- | 


‘echelon we had last February, when | 


falling thick and fast on the opposite | 
side of a small hill in front of us, too| ‘#¢m and the Lansdowne group. 
‘close for us to give them no thought, | My investigations soon convinced 
and the possession of the dagger con-| ™€ that the future of their nation and 
Though no| the right ending of the war were not 
‘shells were landing in our immediate | ‘®€ Paramount thoughts of these so- 
vicinity, everybody was fretting ‘0 bgnhendl labor leaders. Prices Bate 
grumbling: ‘‘Let’s go!” ““What an out- | angling for a pemnietas with mes of 
fit!’ “Is there any sense in this?” | #mance, who, while despising their 
“Why don’t we move?” Would you be-| theories, might be willing to assist 
lieve it, we were held there in readi- | them if political advantage was to 


; . accrue to them both. 
S y >, . : F 
ness from 8 o’clock until “Whether this union will éver take 
At last we moved, and got out on 


' place, I cannot say. But it is a sig- 
the road, and progressed eagerly back- | nificant attempt at alignment. it 
ward and what a relief when we got | opened my eyes to the fact that the 
so far back that we could no longer | so-called pacificists are really the 
hear the shells nor see the flashes, | friends of militarism, for through 
when we knew we were beyond the | their desire for power they would be 
danger line! Three weeks under con- willing to let militarism escape the 


‘tinued to trouble me. 


fire, and then suddenly 


that calls you back just when every- 


thing is packed and the canoe is at the 


door. 


interminably. We rolled up our blan- 
kets in silence but not even the day’s 
work and diminishing supplies could 
make us forget Diana. 


The white-breasted loons rent ish and a Dutch sailor grasping hands, 
the air with every variety of loonacy; surrounded by other sailors and res- 
and in the deep blue spaces between | 
the breaking clouds an osprey wheeled 


So we got home and for a final test 


painful though that may be, than to 


and under unfavorable conditions.” So 
the commander-in-chief wrote, and so 
he told the government. It was in fact, 
the writer asserts, the decision taken 
on the first of December which had 
the effect of bringing Paris directly 
into the case, a fresh responsibility 
added to others sufficiently heavy. 
General Joffre did not try to avoid it. 
On the first of September he asked 
that General Gallieni and the Paris 
garrison should be put directly under 
his orders, and on the second of the) 
month this was done. The course of 
events up to the fourth is known, the 
writer says, and on-the evening of the 
fourth Joffre gave the order for the 
attack. Only the famous order of the 
day which was read to the troops on 
the morning of the sixth of September 
is generally known, but on the fifth, 
General Joffre assumed the full re- 
sponsibility of his decision before the 
government and the country: 

“Whatever they may be, the results 
of the struggle which is going to take 
place must be decisive, but in the 
event of a defeat it may have most 
serious consequences for the country. 
I have decided to engage the whole of 
the troops without reserve, in order to 
gain the victory.” 


DUTCH GRATITUDE 


|patient and fretted generally. 


TO BRITISH SAILORS 


| 
| 


| isti Seience Monitor | 
mitted he would—any sane person | SPecial to The Christian Scien onitor 


i 


LONDON, England—The Dutch 
League of Neutral Countries, as an ex- 
pression of gratitude for the services 
rendered by British sailors to the 
Dutch vessels torpedoed by German 
submarines off the coast of England, 
have decided to award medals to the 
officers and crews of the boats which 
came to their assistance. Early last 


| by. 


victims to U-boats. Two of H. M. 
trawlers immediately went to the res- 
cue and picked up several boat loads 
of survivors, while the St. Agnes 
lifeboat succeeded in piloting the re- 


mainder safely into St. Mary’s. Ina 


letter to the First Lord of the Admir- [© 


alty the league Says: 

“The League of Neutral Countries 
makes free to offer to your lordship, 
as head of the British Navy, com- 
memorative medals destined for the 
sailors in question. May you consider 
this act as one of the numerous morak 
and intellectual ties which bind Eng- 
land and Holland together. Our warm- 
est admiration is for those who give 
their lives for the liberty of the world, 
and we are glad to have this occasion 
for the expression of these feelings.” 

“The medals, which are to be of sil- 
ver for officers and bronze for men, 
on one side bear the figures of a Brit- 


cued men and women. The obverse side 
of the medal is inscribed with the 
name of the recipient and a short de- 


scription of the service rendered and 
the statement that the ships were sur- 
reptitiously attacked and ruthlessly 
destroyed by a German submarine.” 


visions of seeing our old echelon once 
again, and we wondered how it had 
fared in German hands; also, we won- 
dered what had happened to several 


towns we were familiar with in that) 


locality where we used to buy choco- 
late and jam and canned milk. 
we never got that far. 


One fine evening a runner came 


dashing up into the woods. He came 


from the battery commander at the} 
guns with the news that “We've been | 


relieved!” 
No one believed it at first; we had 


been 
came up with the order to harness and 
hitch, and turn over our ammunition 
to another division, 


shout went out from every mouth. 


Our ammunition was turned over in| 
was | 


due course; our equipment 
packed and loaded, and the guns were 
limbered up and everything set to pull 
out, and we were impatient, as you 
can well imagine, to get up and out 
of there. 


But we waited, and it grew dark, | 


and the road was jammed, and one 
outfit after another pulled by on the 
road going out. We grew more im- 


Now I am not superstitious. At 
least, I ought not to be, and try hard 
enough not to be, and yet—well, that 
afternoon a pal of mine found an 
infantryman’s dagger in a field near 


boys get them—a long, three-edged 


A AANA AS 


Only WEARERS 
This Comfort 


Try a pair yourself. 
See how lightly the 
patented WIDE 
WEBBING 
rests and re- 
mains in place. 

Men who 

wear them 

once, say 
they'll never 

want any other. 


Ask your 
jobber * 
order sam- 


mere ofa’ 
i 
ee 


from 


GARTER without 


“The Qne That Won't Bind”  obiigation. 
Silk finish and lisle, in medium and large sizes. 
If not at dealer’s send 35c and a pair will be 
sent postpaid. THE THOS. P. TAYLOR ©CO., 
Dept. R., Bridgeport, Conn. 


PHOENIX, ARIZONA 


Suits, Dresses, Coats, Blouses, Etc. 


us, 


1 


Established 
and 
Progressive 


We had | 


But | 


bitterly disappointed so many, 
many times, but when a lieutenant | 


| doubt was no. 
longer felt, and a great and prolonged | 


4 


It was a novel affair—few dough- | 


a 
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' Dealers: 
or | 


ple dozens | 


stant shell 


‘lifted out of all that! Why, everybody | 
was singing, and joking and laughing; | 


even the horses jogged along as 


though they had a feed of oats dan-| 
We had done 


gling before their noses. 
our bit in that drive, and now we were 
out for a rest. 


road, we landed in a small town situ- 


_by the war, where there were lots 


of civilians of whom we could buy milk 
The sun shone on every | 
one of the 10 days we were there, and. 
we swam the Marne every day, had | 


t 


‘and eggs. 


good things to eat, got new shoes and 
‘new uniforms, almost everything new. 
| diers. 


us back; we went somewhere else 


| instead. 


 Seenceiiat Arm 
Training Corps 


Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology 


In view of the unusual demand for tech- 


nically trained men the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, following the suggestion 
of the War Department, is opening its doors 
to a limited number of men who are com- 
petent to pursue the svecial courses pro- 
vided for the S. A. T. C., although unable 
to meet the regular M. I. T. entrance re- 
quirements. 


These special courses prepare” men for of- 
ficers training camps and are designed to 
ineet the needs not only of the Engineer 
Corps, the Signal Corps, the Chemical War- 
fare Service and the Navy, but also of the 
Infantry, Artillery, Air Service, ‘Ordnance, 
Quartermaster, Motor Transport and Truck 
Service. After the war credit will be given 
for courses satisfactorily pursued by mem- 
bers of the 8S. A. T. C. 


Members of the Corps get subsistence, 
quarters and tuition at the expense of the 
Government and receive the ordinary pay 
of a private in the Army. The Naval unit 
is governed by somewhat similar regula- 
tions. Registrants of September 12, 1918, 
are eligible. 

Apply immediately to 


SECRETARY OF FACULTY. 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
____ Cambridge, Mass. aoe 
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Sete 


et’ a standard 
which a// - 


b 
pefcils are judged 


American Lead Pencil Co. 
220 Fifth Avenue, New York 


After three days of hiking over the | 


‘ated on the sunny banks of the fa- 
mous River Marne, a town untouched | 


Before we knew it we were new sol-| 
But the second battle of the) 
Marne was over, and they didn’t send, 


—ihigh grade domestic 


a Essential to 


just punishment that is coming to it.” 


| KING AS COLONEL-IN-CHIEF 
| Special to The Christian Science Monitor 


LONDON, England—lIt is announced 
that His Majesty the King has con- 
sented to become Colonel-in-Chief of 
jthe Guards Machine Gun Regiment. 


Sale at Public Auction , 
to the ™ 
Highest Bidder, of the Coal dnd 
Asphalt Deposits, Leased and Unleased, 
in the Choctaw and Chickasaw 
Nations, Oklahoma 


by the 
UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 


There will be offered at public auction to the 
|higbest bidder at McAlester, Oklahoma, on 
| December 11, 12, 13 and 14, 1918, the coal anil 
| asphalt deposits, leased and unleased, under- 
lving the surface of 441,107 acres of the segre- 
gated mineral land in the Choctaw and Chicka- 
saw Nations, “Oklahoma. Three hundred anil 
‘elghty-nine unleased tracts aggregating 328,276 
acres will first be offered for sale and next 128 
| leased tracts containing 112,831 acres. The 
| coal is bituminous and semi-bituminous, mainly 
lof low volatile bunker coal for steamship use. 
coal, railroad steam coal, 
high grade blacksmith coal and coking coal. 
| seams averaging 4 feet thick, with an average 
' dip of from 10 to 15 degrees outcropping at the 
' surface and extending to » vertical depth below 
‘the surface estimated to be 2,300 feet at the 
deepest part of the basin. Practically all of 
| the tracts offered are located near cities, towns 
'and railroads, many being crossed by railroads, 
‘making them easily accessible and attractive 
_for mining purposes. The surface is already 
sold, only the coal and asphalt minerals will be 
offered for sale. Leased lands will be sold 
subject to any existing valid leases thereon. 
No preference right given except to lessees of 
lexsed tracts and the State of Oklahoma as to the 
'eosl and asphalt underlying State Penitentiary 
| grounds. Gevernment retains supervision over 
all leases and mining operations until full pay- 
| ment of guch purchase price is made and deed 
| issued when supervision ¢erminates. No _ per- 
|!son can acquire more than four tracts of 960 
‘acres each, except where such person, firm or 
|; corporation has such tracts under existing valid 
‘leases. Bids must conform to tracts as ad- 
| vertised. No bids for fractional 
| sidered. 


parts con- 
nor for less than advertised minimum 
| price. Bids may be made in person, by mail 
or by authorized agents. Twenty per cent of 
|each separate bid must be accompanied by bank 
idraft or certified check payable to D. Buddrus, 
‘Cashier. Terms 20% in cash at time of sale, 
‘ balance four equal installments, payable in one. 
‘two. three and four years from date of sule 
5% interest per annum on deferred payments. 
Full payment purchase price may be made at 
'uny time when deed will issue. Local office at 
| MéAlester, Oklahoma; main office, Muskogee, 
| Oklahoma. For descriptive lists, literature. free 
1 of charge, address Mr. Gabe E. Parker, Super- 
| intendent for the Five Civilized Tribes, Me- 
| Alester, Oklahoma. The United States Gor- 
ernment sends out no advertising or exhibit cars 
to advance or exploit the sale of Indian lands. 
All such concerns are private @nterprises in no 
wise connected with the Government. 
CATO SELLS, 
Commissioner of Indian Attdirs. 
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Good Housekeeping 


Mattress Protectors are necessary 
for cleanliness of the Mattress. 

‘No good housekeeper considers her 
bed rightly equipped without Mat- 
tress Protectors. 

A sheet in itself cannot properly 
protect the Mattress. 

Our Quilted Mattress ™ otectors are 
made from pure white pudding incased 
in bleached white muslin easily wasbed 
whenever necessary. 


EXCELSIOR QUILTED MATTRESS CO. 
15 Laight Street, New York, N. Y. 


AUSTRALIA 


HONOLULU, SUVA. NEW ZEALAND 


CANADIAN AUSTRALASIAN ROYAL MAIL LINE 


Large. Well-Equipped Steamers, Latest Design 

For fares and sailings apply Canadian Pac, Ry. 

832 Washington Street, Bosion, or to Genera 
Agent. 440 Seymour St.. Vancouver, B. C. 


_ 


HINCKLEY & WOODS 
INSURANCE 


98 MILK ST. 
BOSTON 


THE MOST 

LIBERAL FORMS 

ANO LOWEST .RATES WITH 
EXPERTS IN EVERY DEPARTMENT 
Tels 1465. 1465. 1467. 1468, 1469. 4085 & 4139 Main 
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PREMIER SEES NEED 
OF SOCIAL REFORMS 


Mr. Lloyd George Declares That 
an Efficient Britain Must 
Take a More Intelligent In- 
terest in the People’s Fitness 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 


MANCHESTER, England—dAs al- 
ready reported in a cable dispatch to 
The Christian’ Science Monitor, Mr. 
Lloyd George delivered a speech of the 
utmost importance in Manchester, on 
the occasion of his receiving the free- 
dom of the city. Mr. Lloyd George’s 
speech had been looked forward to 
with the greatest interest, and his 
speech, which dealt fully with the war 
and peace, and Great Britain’s national! 


policy after the war, was listened to | 


with profound attention by the audi- 
ence that gathered to hear it in the 
Manchester Hippodrome. 

The Prime Minisier, who was 
greeted with the greatest enthusiasm, 
said: : 

" “When I came to Manchester in 
1915 there is no doubt that our army 
was deplorably ill-equipped for war— 
this war. We had practically no heavy 
guns. We had a fair quantity of light 
artillery, but the shot and shell were 
pure starvation allowance. The en- 
emy rained destruction upon our gal- 
lant troops with mocking impunity. 
They could neither silence the guns 
nor retaliate upon their murderous 
assailants, and nothing but the most 
dauntless courage, the most amazing 
endurance displayed by any soldiers 
in the history of the world, enabled 
them to hold the water-logged trenches 
through the winter of 1914 and the 
spring of 1915 without being driven 
‘out. That is a great story. I am glad 
that, through the national! effort which 
was initiated in Manchester, the bal- 
ance has been redressed, and it is 
rather interesting to know that in a 
single week recently the British Army 
fired five ‘times as much metal as was 
at their disposal through the whole of 
the ten months before I came to Man- 
chester in 1915, and not merely that, 
but during the last four or five 
months, owing to the efforts of work- 
men, employers and everybody con- 
cerned, the enemy has been subjected 
to a bombardment which has not im- 

proved his nerve. 

“The news is distinctly good. I mean 
really good, not merely good in ap- 
pearance. We are not through the 
tunnel, or, rather, I mean to say we 
are through one very long tunnel. We 
are not at the end of the journey. 
There are some more steep gradients 
to come. There may be dark tunnels, 
but they will be short. 
over. I tell you that as one who has 
been watching from the inside closely 
for over four years. I do not think 
I have ever misled my countrymen 
as to the gravity of the position. I do 
not know how many corners we may 
have to turn on the road before we 


The worst is | 
‘tions of a just and desirable peace? 


captured 88,000. prisoners and 750 
guns. It has taken us about a month, 
and the casualties are less than one- 
fifth of what they were in 1916. 

“The victory is not merely greater 
in magnitude; it is better in quality. 
There are three tests of military vic- 
tory. One is prisoners, another guns, 
and another is casualties. You may 
conquer territory and pay too big a 
price for it; but casualties and prison- 
ers and guns are a proof that the 
enemy’s army is defeated definitely. 
The supreme merit of these victories 
is that the enemy was routed with 
great loss in men and matériel, with 
casualties which are equal to those we | 
have sustained in capturing even a, 
small village in the past. That is why | 
we rejoice so greatly. There is no! 
crack in the joy bells ringing in our, 
hearts. 

“What is the difference between 1916 | 
and 1918? Undoubtedly the main dit-| 
ference is the unity of command. This | 


) 
| 


my 


is a passage from the Frankfurter, 
Zeitung which I think is worth quot-| 
ing: ‘Marshal Foch took over the} 
command of the whole western front, | 
and it cannot be denied that his unifi- | 
cation of the command has borne fruit | 
in the shifting and using of reserves, | 
in the preparation and execution of 
every kind of defensive and offensive 
operation. There was a precision and, 
skill which put anew face on the! 
whole leadership. Let us have no il-: 
lusion about that.’ That is German. | 
It is not that there was discord be-' 
tween our generals. They worked well | 
together and had complete confidence | 
in each other. Do not let anyone go! 
away with the idea that there was any 
dissension. Every move had to be ad- 
justed, and compromise in war is 
fatal. It is not that one general is 
better than another, but that one gen- 
eral is better than two. 


“Nevertheless, let me Say at once 
we have been supremely fortunate 
in securing the services of Marshal 
Foch in the supreme command. He 
commands the confidence of all the al- 
lied armies, and.all the allied generals 
trust him and believe in him. He is| 
specially fitted for the exceptional con- | 
ditions of this war, where battles are| 
fought not on a front of two or three! 
miles, but on a front of 300 miles. | 
Marshal Foch possesses all those qual-| 
ities of high imagination which en-| 
able a soldier to visualize and to pre-| 
pare plans for this vast field. He is| 
one of those rare men who has a tel-! 
escope at the back of his eye and I am 
proud of nothing in the whole of my} 
public life more than the troublous part | 
I took in achieving unity of command. | 
I am prouder of nothing in the strug-' 
gle than the fact that it was deter-' 
mined on my suggestion in February. 
at Versailles that Marshal Foch should | 
take a leading part in this direction. 

“Still, the end of all war is to im-'| 
pose a just and desirable peace on 
your enemies. What are the condi- 


The first indispensable condition, in 
judgment, is that civilization 
should establish beyond doubt its 
power to enforce its decrees. As Jong 
as there is doubt left in the mind of | 
either the offender or the defender 


‘this generation recedes into the past. 


‘the world free for the armies of free- | 
dom to pass and repass. 
Empire alone could not have accom- 
‘plished that object. 


‘could fall 
‘would be a crime against civilization. 


all time the rule of brute force which come from?’ they say, ‘That does not 
has challenged humanity in this war. concern us.’ What is the result? You 
“I am for a League of Nations. In| have had neither peace nor plenty in 
fact, the League of Nations has begun. Russia, and you will not get it here 
The British Empire is a League of'if you have men of that type. There 
Nations. The allied countries who are, are far too many of them, and, unfor- 
fighting the battle of international | tunately, they are in a position fo ren- 
right are all a League of Nations. If,{der mischief. You should shunt‘ their 
after the war, Germany repudiates | teachings like an attack of poison gas. 
and condemns. her perfidy, or, rather, | It withers the vitality of nations. The 
the perfidy of her rulers, then a Ger- } State must help to promote and en- 
many freed from military domination | courage production. It must remove 
will be welcome into the great League; hindrances to production and insure 
of Nations, but the only sure founda- | 
tion is a complete victory for the,essential to production. There must 
cause of justice and international; be none of that shrinking from na- 
freedom which the allied nations are| tional organization, national produc- 
now carrying along the road of tri- tion and national assistance. Germany 
umph through barbed-wire entangle- never made that mistake. 
ments, deep emplacements and the; “Take the most important of na- 
serried ranks of a redoubtable foe.' tional industries, agriculture. Agri- 
There have been other terms which ' culture in the past- has been over- 
have been indicated. I have stated looked in this country. It has been 
them repeatedly on behalf of the Brit-! neglected, with the result that we 
ish nation, They were so moderate have been dependent very .largely on 
as to command even the support of | 
the whole of the trade.union labor 
representatives of this country. Pres- 
ident Wilson has stated them from) 
time to time, and we stand by them. | 
I will only make this further observa- | 
tion about peace. It must be a peace, 
that will lend itself to the common | 
sense and conscience of the nation as 
a whole. It must not be dictated by 
extreme men on either side. You can-' 
not allow the Bolsheviki to force on 
us a peace so humiliating as to dis- 


of this position. 
pendent on others, not because Great 


cause we never realized the impor- 
tance of home production. Last year 
we accomplished a great deal, and this 
year we have progressed, and our pro- 
duction has been increased by hun- 
dreds of thousands of tons of grain. It 
is in the highest interests of the com- 
Bs munity that the land in this country 
sensing to make a apie gene ‘should be cultivated to its fullest 
terms that will leave a stain upon the | ” civilized country in the whole world 
siiedtenns of thb allied people, and where agriculture has received less at- 
subject them to the inevitable punish- | tention at the hands of the bets 
ment that wrongdoing brings in its} There has been a good deal of talk of 
train. We must not arm Germany) small holdings and allotmrents, and 
with a real wrong. In other words, | there has been a good deal of rapid 
we shall neither-accept ourselves nor | SCratching on the surface, often by 
impose upon our friends a Brest- 'men who. know very little about it. But 
Litovsk treaty. Now when a peace of | the real problem of cultivating land to 

its utmost capacity has never been 


the character I have indicated is | 
secured we can then proceed with a tackled. In the future we must see 
clear conscience and a steady nerve that its representatives have the nec- 


to build up a new world in which'€ssary attention and encouragement. 
those who have sacrificed so much! There is a good deal of land in this 
may dwell in peace, security and con-| Country which is not fit for the pro- 
tent. To establish the new world we duction of food, but it is capable of 
must take heed in time lest we fall! producing timber. In other lands the 
back into the welter of the old. State saw that these wastes were 

“We must be ready as soon as the} planted. We have taken no steps of 
unseen hand casts the rainbow ofthat kind as a community. Agricul- 
peace on the sky. And to be ready 1s|ture and afforestation constitute the 
summarized in one word—we must; healthiest and best occupations for 
profit by the lessons of war. It has | human beings. 
been the most costly schoolmaster | land is the basis of national strength 
any nation ever had. I am not sure and prosperity, and the cultivation of 
it has not been the best in many the land includes the minerale under 
ways, and the first lesson it has,the land. We have made an extrava- 
taught is the immense importance of! gant and wasteful use of these rich de- 


| grams. 
The cultivation of the | 


maintaining the solidarity of the Brit-| posits. By a conversion* of these re- 
ish Empire. It has rendered service | 
to humanity the magnitude of which; power we could not merely assist ex- 
will appear greater and greater as/;isting industries, but new industries 
'could be established under healthier 
It helped to stop the rush of barbar- | conditions all over the land, and there 


sources to a large extent into electric | 


ism that was sweeping over Europe. would be a saving of the cost of pro- 
It has held the unfenced highways of quction. Increased. wages could be 
‘much better borne without increased 
The British | 
chances of competing with neutral 
markets. 


“Another of the lessons of the war 


This Empire has 
never been such a power for good. 
To suggest that such an organization 
to pieces after the war 


‘port facilities in this country. 


| appeals. 


cost to the consumer or impairing our | 


‘is the importance of improving trans- | 
Rail- | 
‘ways, light railways and the like, en- | 


State that these essential key indus- 
tries shall -be preserved after the war, 
not because -we anticipate another 
war, but because we are less likely to 
have another war if they know that 
we are quite ready for any challenge 
(On a just ground, These are some of 
|the objectives of peace. It would be 
‘a mistake—in fact, it would be impds- 
|Sible—to attempt a statement of de- 
| tailed Plans in this hour crowded with 
| other and more jimportant:. concerns. 


the confidence and serenity which are | That is quite true at any moment of; will never tackle suece 


she war, but there are minds .consid- 
‘ering all these points—experts, s0 
_ that when the war is over the nation 
. Shall not Wwse time in setting its house 
in order. It is idle to pretend that 
the best method of dealing with all 
these intricate, delicate, complex 
problems, far-reaching and immense, 
‘is in the power of any government. 

| “The whole mind and energy of the 
| government is necessarily absorbed in 


lands across the seas for our food. We} the prosecution of this war to a vic-|; agement of the trade, commerce and 
| have realized during the war the perils! torious end, but the moment that;industry of the whole nation. 
We have been de-' Struggle is over the work of recon- has been the result? 
We must have!ment; and no class has suffered niore 


struction must begin. 


Britain cannot produce food, but be-| reconstruction when we have the les-|than the class that was supposed to 


sons of the war fresh in our minds. 
We must reconstruct when the 
national limbs are supple with endea- 
vor and before they become gtiff with 
respose and slumber, and you must 
reconstruct when you see you have 
behind you that great spirit of patriot- 
ism and sacrifice which has been 
raised from the depths of human na- 
ture in every house and every breast 
in this land. You must reconstruct 
when you have got behind you the mo- 
mentum of victory to carry you 
through to an even greater triumph. 
That is why the whole field of national 
| enterprise, of national endeavor and 
national resource and of material 
well-being is being examined carefully 
with a view to immediate action be- 
fore that great spirit grows cold in 
the frigid atmgsphere of self-interest. 
Let us have it when the nation is rid- 
ing the chariot of a high purpose ere 
it comes down to the dusty road. 
That is the time to reconstruct, 
is the time to build; when there is! 
fraternity throughout the land, when: 
there is no longer rich and poor of 
one party or another, but one people. 

“T deal not with plans, not with de- 
tails, and above all not with pro-| 
I am sick of programs. I['| 
deal with what are called in military | 
language objectives, something which | 
you mean to get at with all your artil-| 
lery, with all the weapons in your 
power. These objectives we'ought to/ 
get at, and if we agree as to objec-} 
tives do not let us quarrel about 
methods. Let us keep one people | 


i until we get there, 


“And that is my appeal. We must. 
approach these problems with judg-| 
ment undeterred by past. prejudices | 
and predilections, and, may I say, past | 
We are really not infallible, | 
and when you are in earnest, and. 
when you have the great experience 


ment illumined through the’ whole 
earth, you must see things you never | 
saw before; otherwise it is time for)! 
you to go to an oculist. If men de-. 
cline to take the best course because | 


that ! 


| preparation for setting up the old 
| merry-go-round. That would give 
men the Hlusion that they are pranc- 
ing at a terrific speed when they are 
really circling around the same old 
cranking machine to the same old 
tune. 

“The next thing is, we must face 
these problems with courage. When 
you come to the war millions of peo- 
ple are full of courage, but when 
faced with the problems of peace, 
|somehow or other it vanishes. You ' 
ssfully a job; 
| of which you are afraid. The next 
‘thing is the effort must be equal to 
‘the task. That is one of the lessons 
of the war. We must handle the prob- 
‘lem of reconstruction boldly, And 
ithe next thing, and the last, is that 
all classes must be invited to assist, 
;to cooperaté, to devise, to work out 
the problems. The fatal vice of Bol- 
}shevism is that it left to one class to 
the exclusion of all ethers the man- 


What 
Bad manage- 


f 


'be in supreme control. There are) 
‘men with. hundreds of rubles who) 
‘cannot buy food. All who have any 
knowledge or experience or capacity 
.to contribute ought to be called on. 


I have been at-the head of four depart- | 


‘ments of state since this war began, 
and there I have come into contact 
with every section pf the community. 
The workmen of this country contrib- 
uted by their industry and skill to the 
| winning of the war. The business men 
Of the community I found assisting 
‘me at the Exchequer to save the 
country from a financial panic, which 
would have destroyed confidence and 
.made it impossible to win the war. 
It was the same at the War Office. 
|Great engineers, great contractors, 
‘managers and others engaged in 
_transportation came to help. Their 
‘work has been invaluable. I do not 
| know how we could have rin ‘the war 
‘had it not been for the assistance we 
/have had from men who have been 


ning the horizon and I can see flashes 
on the sky which indicate to me that 
there are grave atmospheric disturb- 
ances in the social and economic 
world. In the natural world you can- 
not avert the storm by thinking. In 
the more artificial world\of human so- 
ciety you can, if you take things in 
time, avert the hurricane. I have one 
word of advice to my countrymen, and 
I say it solemnly to them: Take heed 
in time, and if you'do we shall enjoy 
settled weather for the great harvest 
which is coming when the fierce heat 
of summer which is beating upon us 
in this great war will be over and 
past.” 


GERMAN EFFORTS TO 
RESTORE CURRENCY 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

ZURICH, Switzerland—Swiss bank- 
ers have long been noting with much 
interest ‘the method of German spec- 
ulators in Switzerland. One of the 
latest devices of these people has 
been in connection with loans issued 
in Switzerland by German coal mines 
and potash mines which do an export 
business with the federation. These 
loans have been issued in other coun- 
tries also with the approval of the 


German Reichsbank. The terms of- 
fered to investors are seemingly lib- 
eral. The Germans promise interest 
and repayment of capital in neutral 
currency, accepting for the moment 
German marks in payment. Export- 
ing their wares to the neutral coun- 
tries they expect to pay interest and 
capital in goods. 

The investment looks very promis- 
ing to the speculators, Swiss or 
Dutch, as it promises to pay about 10 
per cenit. The investor puts up 100 
marks which are now worth about 68 
Swiss francs and is to receive back 


-100 marks at peace-parity, that, is 125 


francs, and his interest is also pay- 
able at peace-parity. 


| peace comes I do not want the nation 
of this war, when you see the firma- | 


deal of talk about preparing for war 


‘ world so highly strung, a world whose | 


running great businesses in shipping 
and food and transport and produc- 
tion of every kind. It would have 
been quite impossible. They freely 
and gladly gave their services to the 
country, and to endeavor to recon- 
struct the national life of the country 
—whiech depends so much on its com- 
merce, its trade and its business— 
without securing the cooperation of 
those different heads, of the direction 
of those important branches of na- 
tional activity would be disastrous to 
the national well-being. 


“We want neither reaction now revo- 
lution, but a sane, well-advised steadi- 
ness of bold reconstruction. I have 
troubled you at this length with these 
matters not because I want to divert 
the attention of the nation from the/lators shows very plainly how little 
great dominant issue upon which we/! confidence the Germans a nor have 
ought to concentrate our strength, the 'in the recovery of their own currency. 
winning of the war, but because when | At the same time they are frustrating 
| the intentions of the German finan- 
cial policy. When these loans are 
|taken up by speculative Germans they 
'fail entirely in effecting their original 
| purpose of diminishing the floating 
‘amount of German currency in neu- 
tral lands. On the contrary they are 


The German Reichsbank sanctioned 
these loans as it regarded them as a 
good means of removing the floating 
German currency from the neutral 
markets. In this way a legitimate 
demand for German money would be 
created. But for some,months past 
the German authorities and the Swiss 
bankers found that the investors in 
these German loans were not Swiss 
or Dutch, or other neutrals,, but al- 
most exclusively Germans resident in 
Germany. By all sorts of tricks and 
artifices they continue to smuggle 
German currency across the frontier, 
| where they invest it in these loans, 
thus obtaining promise of repayment 
in neutral currency. . 

The action of these German specu- 


to be taken unawares: There is a‘great 


in time of peace, but it is equally im- 
portant to prepare for peace during 
war. Delay will be disastrous. Ina 


of the irresistible character of this 
power once it is challenged, this war | 
_will not have achieved its purpose. | 
|_Victory is essential to sound peace. 
, Unless you have the image of victory | 
| stamped on the surface the peace will | check. Its mere word will count more 
‘depreciate in value. As time goes on' next time than it did the last. For the 
'the Prussian military power must not ‘enemy know now what they have got 
only be beaten, but Germany itself|to deal with. But it must be there | 


reach the terminus, but the sharp 
ones have been reached. I do not 
want to exaggerate the victory, for the 
end is not yet; nor do I want any- 
one to minimize the victory. It is 
real, significant, and important. The 
Germans are under no delusions now. 
You have only got to read Marshal 
von Hindenburg’s appeal to them last 


it is inconsistent with something they | 
said or thought before, they will) 


‘ter into every phase of national pros- 
‘perity and well-being. Housing is a 
huge question. Agriculture is largely 
'a question of transportation. For- 
-eigners get their produce to the Eng- | 
‘lish markets more cheaply and more 
speedily’ than do our own farmers. 
That is folly, and it is equally true 


The Empire will not have survived all 
its troubles even after this war is 
over. The British Empire will be 
needed after peace to keep wrongs in 


nerves have been strained for years,! increasing such amounts by  smug- 
. . . | . . 
| there is peril in an appearance of pro-; gling more German marks into the 
never achieve anything but contro-| .. osinat: . , | . 

i Se Banwints cal daere Gal .crastination. The men in the trenches,| neutral money markets. But the 

got nt abi “ Ase cosigtl so fi "| brought face to face with the actuality |German investors evidently prefer to 

“si . os oe nies - es lage an cot nian 4 the conflict, are, I am sure, think- | be creditors of these coal and potash 

ples T nly “ah that naa taaka ing, thinking hard, thinking deeply, | mines in Swiss frances rather than 
cip tora deh tap ~.¢,.| about the kind of homeland they will | in German marks. 

revealed by the war, should be consid- | _ 

. return to when this struggle is over. | 


week. He is not in the habit of mak- 
ing appeals of that kind which ad- 
vertise very serious evils to the enemy 
and to the whole world unless there 
is a real, deep, and urgent reason. 

“On March 21, when we suffered that 
reverse, we still had large reserves 
in this country. There is a very re- 
markable article from the Frankfiirter 
Zeitung—a very able and, on the 
whole, a very independent German 
paper—quoted today in The Manchces- 
ter Guardian. It attributes the defeat 
to two reasons. One of them is the 
fact that they underestimated our re- 
serves. The other I will refer to later 
on. We had then considerable re- 
serves. The Germans did not know it. 
And I have already expressed my 
gratitude in the House of Commons 
to the newspapers which criticized the 
sovernment on the ground that we 
had no reserves for so skillfully mis- 
leading the enemy. We owe them a 
very deep debt of thankfulness for 
that criticism, and took very good 
care not to contradict them. As 
a matter of fact, we have poured 
in hundreds of thousands of tery fine 
troops since March 21, and the Ger- 
mans never expected them in the 
least. They know now that they are 
there. Then an additional fact which 
depresses the Germans is the advent 
of the Americans. They have been 
pouring in steadily. There is no finer 
feat in the history of British industry 
than the way in which our shipping 
was taken away from all. sorts of 
urgent business to concentrate on 
transporting troops across, and now 
we are carrying about 60 per cent of 
the American troops across the Atlan- 
tic. There is another miscalculation 
for you. They were under the im- 
pression that no more than two divi- 
sions could be brought across. There 
were many people who thought that. 
But a special effort was made, and you 
never know what you can do until you 
really try in any business.. When the 
British shipping was- mobilized with- 
out any loss of time to carry the 
American troops, it was a marvelous 
feat, of which we have real reason to 
be proud as a nation. 

“They are there now, hundreds of 
thousands, and the Germans know it: 
The advance guard of'an army of at 
least ten millions of the finest soldiers 
_in the world is fighting the Germans, 
and in despair they are actually turn- 
ing to Austria. If you want to realize 
what is happening you must look at 
the past month and the fighting that 
took place over the same ground, and 
then I ask you, To what do you at- 
tribute the change? In 1916 you 
fought over this ground for five 
months and you captured 40,000 pris- 
oners and 100 guns and the casualties 
were appalling. This year we con- 
quered the same ground and some- 
thing more—a good deal more. We 


‘of many other industries. 


The war 


i 


must know it. The German people/|to give the word, and to insure that it 
must know that if their rulers outrage | 
the law of nations the Prussian mili- | 
tary strength cannot protect them | 
from punishment. There is no right} 
you can establish, national or inter-| 
national, unless you establish the fact | 
that the-man who breaks the law will 
meet inevitable punishment. Unless 
this is accomplished the loss, the suf- 
fering, and the burdens of this war 
will have been-in vain. We shall have. 
to repeat the horror, our children will | 
have to repeat the horror, of war. 

“Do you realize what this war! 
means? We went into it with an equip-| 
ment which every soldier regarded as 
perfectly adequate. So it was to every | 
conception of war that had _ been; 
formed. What has happened? Discov- 
eries have been made in the art of 
destruction which if we hfd only time 
to perfect them would simply destroy 
and crash civilization from the face’ 
of the globe. You can see now what 
these weapons of war are. High ex- 
plosives, powerful artillery that. had 
never taken a battlefield before, cities 
bombarded at a distance of 70 or 80 
miles—and there is no reason why it 
should not be 100—bombarding aero-|. 
planes getting more and more power- 
ful and more and more destructive, 
submarines, poison in the air; that is 
the result of three or four years of 
intense thought and human ingenuity. 
Give a man that most terrible of all 
things, give him 20 or 30 years of 
concentrated thought on these lines 
and what is to happen to following 
generations? This must be the last 
war. The last, or, believe me—TI have: 
been studying all this machinery of! 
war for months as a business and for| 
years as a part of my business—believe | 
me, if this is not the last war there | 
are men here today who will see the} 
last of civilization. That is why in all | 
earnestness I want to say to those who} 
have the same horror of war as I have, 
who would like to see any rational 
means of bringing this madness to an 
end, do not let us be misled into the 
belief that the establishment of a 
League of Nations without power will 
in itself secure the world against 
that catastrophe. A League of Na- 
tions with a Prussian military power 
triumphant! Why, it would be a 
league of fox and geese—one fox and 
many geese, many at first, then gradu- 
ally diminishing in number. Read the 
Brest-Litovsk Treaty. Poland was 
once a greater nation than Prussia 
and in its day as great as France. The 
Teuton has absorbed it. Unless there 
is victory the plans for the new world 
on which we hope to see the dawn 
bursting—those plans might as well 
be shelved. I tell you the best time, 
the best thought, the best energy, the 
best resources of a ‘nation devoted to 
averting conflict or- preparing for it 
are useless. unless you -stamp out for 


_rewarded with wages that will sustain | 


will be there not only to develop,!has shown the 
strengthen and enrich, but, above all, 
to unite, must be the task of states-| pe speedily improved. 
men throughout the world. What has) 
to be accomplished in the way of. 
achieving practical unity still has to be 
done to make the Empire a more con- 
centrated and solid force than it is at 
the present moment. 


namely, the shielding of 
which have been demonstrated by the 
| war to be essential to the very life of 
‘the nation. I remember well when I 
was appointed Minister of Munitions 

“We have”acts running into hun-/I found there were industries essen- 
dreds and hundreds of sections. We tial to national defense which 
have had regulations which would fill | been very largely captured by our en- 
a library. We have had the most at-/emies. There does not seem to be, | 
tractive pictures of model dwellings, am very glad to say, any difference ot 
and endless authorities. But you can-|Opinion amongst any party in the 


importance of trans-| 
portation and has shown how it can} 
'pretend that this vast convulsion has 
“There is another important point— | 
industries | 


taught us nothing. Men who learn) 
nothing are fitted for nothing, and | 
they certainly ought not to be em- 


ployed in the settlement of after-war | 


problems, because they are dangerous | 


men. Do not turn your backs on the 


had | 


future nor dote on the present. 
will forgive me when I say I see that 
‘kind of doting in and around the 
'sheds where the various party ma- 
‘chines have been rusting during the 
war. I can hear sounds of elaborate 


not plow the waste land with forms. | 


= 
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paper, and you cannot cope with the | 
wants of the people with red tape. | 
That is the first thing that has ‘to be) 
dealt with. 

“What more have we to do to im- 
prove the country? We see that wages | 
during the war have been raised, and | 
we must see in future that labor 1s' 
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life in full vigor, the life of the worker | 
and the life of his children, and it is | |aR 
the great part of the State to bring | 

them up to take their part. I am giad | 
to see that in agricultural labor wages | 
have gone_up. Fourteen shillings a‘ 
week was a monstrous wage. There! 
must be healthier conditions in the| 
workshops. Many of them are admir- | 
able, many of them are tolerable and, 
many not tolerable. Bad health for: 
the nation is bad business for all. 
What is the next lesson of the war? 
We must pay more attention to the 
schools. The most formidable institu- | 
tion we had to fight in Germany was 

not the arsenals of Krupp or the yards. 
in which they turned out submarines, 
but the schools of Germany. They 
were our most formidable competi- | 
tors in business and our most terrible 

opponents in war. An educated man 

is a better worker, a more formidable | 
warrior and a better citizen. That, 
was only half comprehended here be- | 
fore the war. I am glad that since) 
then we have had Mr. Fisher’s great | 
bill. That is a great step forward | 
toward redressing the blunders of the 

past. | 

“Comfort is the surest preventive of, 
anarchy, but comfort involves plenty. | 
You can insure plenty by insuring the. 
best conditions for production. If. 
abundance. is not there you cannot 
distribute it. 

“That is an obvious truth which the} 
Bolsheviki seem to have overlooked. | 
The Bolshevik began with distribution | 
and ended with distribution. Produc- | 
tion did not concern him. That is the 
surest road to national poverty. «The 
Bolsheviki said, ‘Let there be peace.’ | 
When asked, ‘What manner of peace?’ 
they say, ‘That is quite immaterial. 
Let there be plenty for everybody,’ 
and when you say, ‘Where does it 


French and American Hand-Made| 
Nainsook Underwear, Crepe de Chine, | 
Satin and Muslin Underwear, Infants’ | 
Wear, Petticoats, Negligees, etc., Red 
Cross Aprons, Maids’ and Nurses’ | 
Aprons, etc., etc. | 


FEATURING 


a large new 


although it has only just reached us; 


Envelope Chemises, 


$2.00, $2.50, $3.00, $3.95 


Night Gowns, 
$3.00, $3.95, $5.00, $7.95 


bES 
: Mail Orders Receive 


PHILIPPINE HAND-MADE 
UNDERWEAR 


Special Note—Our original order for this shipment was placed a year ago, 


1917 costs, which were substantially below today’s market. 


Extraordinary Values That Cannot Be Excelled 


meiajE. T. SLATTERY CO. 


Our Important Annual 
November 


White Sale 


Comprising very large assortments of | Our own imports and exclusive des‘gns 


from France and the Philippines, also 
beautiful garments made in America. 
The needlework and embroidery are 
scrupulously executed and the cutting, 
proportions and stzes are absolutely 
correct. The material is nainsook.” 


ESPECIALLY '° 


shipment of 


therefore, it is priced on the basis of 


Straight Chemises, : 
$2.00, $2.50, $3.00, $3.95 


Corset Covers and Drawers, 


$1.00 to $5.95 


Immediate Attention. 


TWELVE AIRCRAFT INDICTMENTS 


You | 


ered with an open, unprejudiced mind eo cs 
- .’ Let us see it is one that is wor 
enriched by the unparalleled experi- | (7 t is one that is worthy of | 


ence gained in this war. It is idle to. their heroism. There are disturbing! CHICAGO, Ill.—Indictments against 


symptoms all over Europe which we at! 12 men in connection with aircraft 
home. would be wise to take note of! construction matter were returned on 
and provide against. I have been scan- | Saturday by the federal grand jury. 


tor breakfast 
these brisk 


mornings- 
hot chocolate 


AKE it of the same cocoa 
we use in Huyler’s stores 
and by the same recipe, and see 
if you don’t like it just as well. 
Ask for the new pound can of 


Private 
Blend, 


COmk 


Co 


As served at the Huyler fountains’ 
Packed for home use 


Sold in Huyler’s stores and Huyler’s agencies, 
and by the better grocers. If you can’t get it 
near home, send 60 cents to WHuyler’s, New 
York, and we will send you a pouxd can, postpaid. 
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RECONSTRUCTION OF 
EASTERN FRONT IS 
NOW MADE POSSIBLE 


(Continued from page one) 


tack from the west over the Schelde 
and from the south, to take Valen- 
ciennes broke down. In the night we 


evacuated the town undisturbed by our | 


adversary. 

“Powerful artillery preparations 
preceded attacks which the Franco- 
Americans carried out for the pur- 


pose of securing an opening on the. 


Aisne front and between the Argonne 
and the Meuse. 

“Bast of Recouvrance we repulsed 
the énemy. On the heights north- 
west of Chateau-Porcien we main- 
tained our positions against severe 
attacks. The heights southwest of St. 
Fergeux changed hands several times 
in counter-attacks. They remain in 
our possession.” _ 


Special cable to The Christian Science 
Monitor from its European Bureau 
LE HAVRE, France (Sunday)—The 

Belgian War Office issued the follow- 

ing statement tvday: 

“At dawn today we crossed the Deri- 
vation Canal and occupied Eecloo and 
Warschoot. 

“We have advanced through the 
Lieve Canal between Bruges 
Ghent and have passed 
Overtoucke, Baervelde and Baerle.”’ 

“Despite the difficulties of the coun- 
try and watercourse without passage 
we have carried our lines as far as 
De Katte, 1500 meters to the west of 
Selzaete, east of Cluysen, to the west 
bank of the Ghent-Neuzen Canal oppo- 
site Langerbrugge, Everghem, Tron- 
chiennes, the approaches to Ghent and 
Zwinaerdevergem on the west bank of 
the Schelde. 

“Our aviators brought down one hos- 
tile machine.” 


Special cable to The Christian Science 
Monitor from its European Bureau 
LONDON, England (Sunday)—Field 

Marshal Sir Douglas Haig in his state- 

ment tonight says: 

“The enemy has withdrawn from 
positions to the east and southeast of 
Valenciennes. 

“We have followed closely, taking a 
number of German rearguard forces 
prisoners. 

“We captured the villages of Villers- 
Pol, Jenlain, Cuorgies, Estreux and 
Onnaing. 

“West of Landrecies there has been 
local fighting to our advantage.” 

Today’s statement reads as follows: 

“Yesterday evening the steel works 
southeast of Valenciennes, which the 
enemy had strongly defended, was 
taken by us. Our line was advanced 
one and a half miles east of the town. 
We captured St. Aulve. 

“As a result of two days fighting on 
this front we have taken 5000 prison- 
ers, four tanks and a few guns. There 
is nothing of special interest on the 
remainder of the British front.” 

A special War Office statement on 

the Belgian operations says: 

“The French and Americans forced 
the enemy to retreat in the direction 
of Ghent. From the southward, the 
Belgians and French are within three 
miles of the city. We hold the line 
of the Escaut as far as Fovereghem.” 


LONDON, England (Saturday)—To- 
night’s official statement reads: 

“Determined local fighting contin- 
ued throughout the day on the bat- 
tlefront south and east of Valen- 
ciennes. We made good progress 
northeast of Maresches and east and 
north of Preseau, capturing the ham- 
let of St. Hubert and the farms in that 
vicinity. 

“East of Valenciennes we hold the 
village of Marly, and our advanced 
detachments have entered St. Saulve. 
In this operation we captured two 
tanks, which had been used by the 
enemy in unsuccessful counter-at- 
tacks yesterday, and took several hun- 
dred prisoners. 

“A successful minor operation took 
place this morning west of Landré- 
cies. We advanced our line and. took 
a number of prisoners.” 

“The following is the text of today’s 
report: 

“The fighting yesterday south of 
Valenciennes was of a very severe na- 
ture and was continued until this 
morning. 

“The 17th corps, under General 
Ferguson, and the 22d corps, under 
General Godley, gained the high 
ground southeast of Valenciennes 
this morning, pressed forward, and 
seized the village of Preseau. 

“To the north the Canadian corps 
under General Currie, after hard 
fighting on, the outskirts of Valen- 
ciennes, have passed their troops 
through that town, which is wholly in 
our possession.” 

“The statement from the Italian 
front reads: 

“Troops of the tenth army have 
crossed the Livenza River between 
Motta and Sacile and have established 
a bridgehead east of that stream. The 
Northamptonshire yeomanry regiment 
has captured 12 mountain guns and 15 

-machine guns. 
“The forty-eighth division, operating 


‘on the Asiago Plateau, is reported to| 


have advanced its line two kilometers 
northward but it is meeting with 
machine-gun resistance in the neigh- 
borhood of Monte Interrotto.”’ 


Special cable to The Christian Science 
Monitor from its European Bureau 
PARIS, France (Monday)—Tonight’s 

War Office statement says: ; 

“Our fourth army has gained a com- 
plete success in the Argonne region. 

“Despite desperate resistance our 
forces captured several villages and 
woods in the vicinity of Voncq and Le 
Chesne, thus clearing the Argonne. ' 

“Eastern war theater: 

“The Germans and Austrians have 
withdrawn to the north bank of the 
Danube. 

“The Serbians have reached the 
Bosnian frontier and nearly the whole 
of Serbia has been liberated.” 

_ The French War Office today issued 

‘the following statement: 

“Between the Oise and the Serre 
the French raided enemy positions. | 
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“Prisoners were taken north of 


Pargny les Bois. 

“On the Aisne front, our infantry, 
during the night, made new progress. 
We have taken I[%m Croix au Bois and 
Sivry. The enemy resistance has 
noticeably increased, especially in the 
Argonne forest. 

“Among matériel abandoned by the 
Germans in their withdrawal yester- 
day and captured by us were 14 guns 
including five of heavy caliber. 

“Prisoners taken since the begin- 
ning of the operation are now more 
than 2000. 

“Belgrade, the capital of Serbia, has 


been captured by Serbian and allied | 


troops.” 


PARIS, France 
French War Office tonight issued the 
following report: 


“Vigorous attacks and 


yesterday 


this morning by the fourth army on, 
with | 


the Aisne front, in connection 
the victorious effort of the Americans 


between the Argonne and the Meuse, | 


have compelled the enemy to beat a 
retreat across the Argonne Forest. 
Our troops, smashing the enemy rear- 
guards who by stubborn resistance 
attempted to check our advance, made 
important progress along the whole 
front of the attack. 

“On the left we have taken Semuy 
and carried our lines as far as the 
south bank of the Ardennes Canal, 
which we have reached on a front of 


two kilometers, from Semuy to Neu-— 


ville-et-Day. 

“Farther south we have reached the 
outskirts of Les Alleux, Quatre 
Champs and La Croix-aux-Bois, after 


having captured Bois Vandy and the | 
Army, 
ceived on Sunday night at the Italian 


village of Banay, despite the enemy 
resistance, which was. particularly 


violent on the Alleux Plateau, and the | 
'oners and 2200 guns have been taken) 


Croix-aux-Bois defile. 

“On the right Longwe.and Primat 
fell into our hands. North of the lat- 
ter place our troops pushed on, de- 
spite the serious obstacle of the Ar- 
gonne forest, vigorously pursuing the 
enemy, who withdrew, 
considerable matériel. 

“German counter-attacks, especially 
in the region of Semuy, were repulsed 
and enabled us to add several hun- 
dred to the number of our prisoners.” 

The statement for today reads: 

“The Germans attempted no reac- 


tion during the night on the Aisne | 


front except by their artillery. The 


| Cordevole valley. 


French everywhere are 
with the enemy. The attack was re- 
sumed this morning. The number of 
prisoners captured has reached more 
than 1400.” 


Special cable to The Christian Science 
Monitor from its European Bureau 
ROME, Italy (Sunday)—An official 

statement issued today by the War 

Office says: 

“Our forces have occupied Trent 
and have been landed at Trieste. The 
Italian flag flies from Buonconsiglio 
Castle and St. Giusto tower. 

“Our cavalry has entered Udine. 

“We broke through the enemy’s for- 
tifications at Sella del Tonale and 
forced our way to Col Santo to the 
north of Pasubio. 

“We are also advancing to Nezzo, 
Asiago, Sugana, Cismon, Cordevole 
and the Piave plains. 

“The enemy has been making his 
most stubborn resistance in the direc- 
tion of the Tagliamento. 

“We have taken a total of 100,000 
prisoners and 2200 guns.” 


ROME, Italy (Saturday)—The fol- 
lowing official statement was issued 
from the Italian War Office today: 

“East of the Brenta the pursuit 
continues. On the Asiago plateau the 
enemy is resisting to give time for the 
masses in the rear to retire, but the 
troops of the sixth army have crossed 
by force of arms the pass between 
Rotzo and Roana, carrying in a bitter 
struggle Monte Cimone and Monte 
Lisser, and are advancing in the valley 
of the Nos. : 

“The fourth army has occupied the 
heights north of the hollow of Fonzaso 
and has pushed forward columns into 
the Sugana valley. The old frontier 
was passed yesterday evening. Alpine 
groups having crossed the Piave with 
improvised means in the neighborhood 
of Busche, have spread out in the area 
between Feltre and San Giustina. 
Italian troops, who yesterday won in 
heavy fighting at the Passo di Boldo 
the hollow of Fadalto, are going up the 
They have passed 
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Drawn for The Christian Science Monitor from photograph @© Underwood & Underwood 


Trieste 


Austrian port and arsenal on the Adriatic, for the possession of which Italy 
” | by Italian forces. 


beyond Ponte Nelle Alpi and are 
marching toward Longarone. 
“On the plains an Italian cavalry 


the stubborn re- 
at Castello 


having overcome 


sistance of the enemy 
d’Aviano, Roveredo in 
Martino and San Quirino, 


Piano, San 


Meduna. 


complete masters of the air and 
continue without pause their daring 
activities. An Italian airship bom- 
barded the railway stations 


i than 
counted. 


Sugana valley at night. 


“It is not possible to calculate the 
number of guns abandoned on the 
\lines of battle now distant from the, 
(Saturday) —The ' fighting fronts and on the roads. More | 

More | 
been | 
Our soldiers have liberated | 
from 


than 1600 have been counted. 
80,000 prisoners have 
several thousand _ prisoners 
captivity.” 


z 


VIENNA, Austria (Saturday) —The. 


Official statement issued today says: 
“On the Italian mountain front our 
troops in carrying out measures of 


evacuation according to plan, will oc-. 


cupy positions which they held at’ the 
beginning of the Italian war. 
“In the Venetian plain a movement 
of retreat across the Tagliamento is 
in progress. 
“The evacuation of all Serbian terri- 
tory is imminent.” 


United Press via The Christian Science 
Monitor Leased Wires 

WASHINGTON, D. C.—At the time 
the Austro-Italian armistice was being 
signed, Italian troops under General 
Diaz were breaking down all the de- 
fenses of the demoralized Austrian 
an official communication re- 


Embassy revealed. Over 100,000 pris- 
‘in the offensive. The communiqué 
| follows: 

| “The first and seventh armies have 
_gone into action, carrying before them 


‘all the enemy defenses and pushing been captured. 
abandoning | the Austrians back with great success. of artillery was taken with its per- 


‘The seventh army, after breaking the 
enemy resistance at the Sella del 
| Tonale, has d@eply advanced into Val 
| Vermnlgto. The troops of the first 
'larsa, occupied the Col Santo by storm 
-and entered Rovereto. 

_ “North of the Pasubio, on the high- 
lands of Tonezza and Asiago, in the 


in contact| Sugana Valley and in the valleys of! said: 


| the Cismon, Cordevolle and Piave, the 
other Italian armies are advancing 
| irresistibly. The same is happening 
in the plains. On the Tagliamento 

cavalry, supported by mounted 


our 
‘batteries and cyclists, is vigorously 


division under the Count of Turin. | 
‘ian troops that crossed the river last; 


‘front. 
occupied | 
Pordenone and passed the Cellina-' 
|luzzo, have particularly distinguished 


“Our own and allied aviators are' 


in the 


the Woevre resulted in the capture of. 


army have forced their way in Val-| mand of the King of the Belgians ad-| 


pushing back the enemy who fights 


has fought for more than three years. It has now been taken possession of 


bravely, but without being able to|}—infantry, artillery, airplanes and 


'stop the advancing Italians. The enemy | tanks—succeeded in overcoming and 


is rushing across the Tagliamento, | disorganizing the enemy’s determined 
where he is endangered by the Ital-| resistance and breaking up his counter 
attacks. Enemy divisions, rapidly 
brought up, were intermingled with 
units already in line in a vain attempt 
“The sécond brigade, the cavalry; to stop our advance. 
regiments of Savoy, Novara and Sa-'! “Our victorious troops have already 
taken and passed beyond St. Georges, 


night in the eastern portion of the 


themselves. So have thp Alpines of 
the fortieth regiment,~ the twenty- 
ninth group of the storming troops 
and the nineteenth army corps, who 4nd Cléry-le-Grand. 

_were the first to enter Rovereto. Spe-_ “Up to the present 3002 prisoners 
cial mention have deserved the troops have been counted, of whom 151 are 
of the Tzecho-Slovak region, who are | Officers.” 


We hare apiaved ove" 380080 BH | CEORCES ROUSSOS 
ON BALKAN ISSUE 


oners and 2200 guns.” 
(Continued: from page one) 


| dreville, Chennery, Bayonville, Rémon- 
'ville, Estanne (possibly Andevanne) 


sn FT | 
WASHINGTON, Dv C. — General 
Pershing’s communiqué for the eve-, 
ning of Nov. 2 reads as follows: | 
“A series of raids skillfully carried | 


out by troops of the second army in’) 


would have brought them very much 
closer together, but all her efforts 
The first | failed before Bulgaria's determination 

~"' to become the dominating power in 
successful | the Balkans. She had been so very 
resistance.| confident of her strength that é6he 


towns | 


two officers and 63 men. 
,army today continued its 
‘advance, overcoming all 
"Among the most important 
taken are Champigneulles> Beffu, | 

|le-Morthomme, Verpel, Sivry-les- | twice, and, what is more important, the 
_Busancy, Thénorgues, Briquenay, Bu-| populations she is claiming today were 
|zancy, Villers-devant-Dun and Cléry-| a factor in, her downfall, by cooperat- 
'le-Petit. In spite of bad weather con-/|!ng with the other Balkan countries. 
| ditions our aviators, flying at ex- | Bulgaria was beaten in 1913 and in 


‘tremely low altitudes, carried out im-| 1918; ks 
‘portant missions over the Meuse Surrender unconditionally, after hav- 


Valley and along the whole front of | ing been beaten to a point where no 
| attack. | 

| “The number of prisoners has risen|thousand of her troops were taken 
'to more than 4000 men and 192 officers,| Prisoners and 2000 guns captured, 
‘among whom are four battalion com-| Without mentioning her losses on the 
-manders with their staffs. battlefields. And now she does not want 
“The enemy was forced to abandon | tO accept the situation. She is taking 


same footing. 


‘has not been horrified on reading the 
|reports of German atrocities in Bel- 
‘gium and France. Every one seems to 
'ask the punishment of the culprit. But 


|In our country, on our people, it seems | 
| that the distance makes them like a| ious reference to the friendship of 
fairy tale a d we are asked not only to ; America and France and a tribute to 


STATESMEN STILL | 
NAMED BY KAISER 


Lord Robert Cecil Finds No 
Sign of Change in Appointment 
of German Secretaries of State 


another attitude by setting herself up 
as the champion of the idea of the 
Balkan Confederation. As if nothing 
had happened, she is struggling to see 
her national aspirations satisfied, qual- 
ified by the same insane ideas which 
led her twice to a catastrophe. 

“But suc . duplicity is not a cause of 
é6urprise to us. We know them too 
well. What really amazes me is the 
way certain persons in the allied 
countries are using all means to con- 


vitice as’ that this could: be & Monitor from its European Burean 
> Us S cou e e only . ies. 
solution to secure a definite peace in WESTMINSTER, England (Thurs 


the Balkans. I am afraid that they ; day)—Questioned in the House of 
are not aware of the situation. Peace; Commons today concerning the con- 
will be secured in.the Balkans by the | stitutional change in Germany, Lord 
cooperation of Greece, Serbia and Ru-; Robert Cecil said that so far as he 


mania. Bulgaria will never more in|. 
the future attempt to face the forces | ‘mew, there was no evidence of any 
of these three countries. riodification of the Federal Council’s 
“Isn't it a principle that in every | power, nor ‘lid it appear there was any 
assoc met 
ciation. all the members should! ,..50sal to alter the position of the 
have absolute confidence in each. nen . 
4 Gerniau secretaries of state, who re- 
other? This confidence, unfortunately, | : . : 
pie co bag ; | mained subordinate to the Chancellor 
oes not exist in the projected scheme. | atid were appointed by the Kaiser on 
Too many experiences of the past!,. ecg staid age Mgt 
ag his recommendation, and were liable 
argue against it; and besides, Bul- mba SB 
garia’s appetite even now. despite her to dismissal by the Kaiser presumably 
: es cei on the Chancellor’s recommendation, 


defeat, has grown stronger than ever 
and she is struggling to acquire new | although that apparently was not spe- 


territories both on the east and west.| Cifically provided for. 

There is no doubt that the persons The Home Secretary stated that Mr. 
who have undertaken to back Bulgaria | Hushes was still the Governments 
in her schemes forget that scores of | 2¥e¢St 

thousands of dead lie between Greece,;, ASked who would represent Ire- 


Serbia and Rumania on one side and|/!4nd at the peace conference, the 
Bulgaria on the other. Home Secretary replied that it was 


“Bulgaria, defeated, was compelled impossible to say who would repre- 
to evacuate the Greek and Serbian | Set the British Empire at the confer- 


provinces she had occupied for three e@ce- The Chancellor of the Ex- 
years. Their populations have been |, Chequer stated that the dead weight 


exterminated, their properties de-|°f national debt outstanding on Sept. 
stroyed, and everything, in one word, 30 was approximately £6,875,000,000. 


hrown into the darkest misery. 
: “There Ne oe i ean oc who FRENCH TRIBUTE TO 
MR. WILBUR WRIGHT 


Special cable to The Christian Science 


Special cable to The Christian Science 
when it comes to atrocities committed! Monitor from its European Bureau 
PARIS, France (Thursday)—Grac- 


forziv et, i i i i i 
rgive and iorget, but furthermore it). wipur Wright, are contained in 


is suggested to us that we should ex-| 
press our gratefulness to the Bulgar-|a letter sent by Marshal Joffre to the 


|Landers-St. Georges, Imécourt, Lan-|ians by giving them compensation in| chairman of the committee for the 
‘order to secure the cooperation of 
' Bulgaria. 
‘who have been struck in their affec- 


| Lafayette-Wilbur Wright celebrations. 
Marshal Joffre recalls the unveiling 
of the monument raised to the glory 


It is a fact that only people 


tions can feel deeply.. Thousands of ; 
people in our country are mourning a| Of Lafayette, an occasion which will 
father, a brother, a mother or a sister| ever remain for him a souvenir of the. 
recently put to death. We cannot ex-! affection of the American people for 
pect to see those not directly interested| France. Lafayette was, he says, a link 
feel the same, but should they not ‘at | in that friendship. The committee, 
least arouse the respect of every;too, had associated with Lafayette’s ; 


themselves that they even deserve a 


always declined any discussion on the! 
‘and the Belgians to do the same, and 


“Bulgaria, however, has been beaten | we will be perfectly willing to comply 


state of the Balkans is coveting even' 
'a particle of their country, nor are| 
a few weeks ago she had to/'| 


further resistance was possible. Ninety | 


human being? It seems, however, thatimemory the name of Wilbur Wright, 
these poor victims of Bulgarian atroci-| whose famous feats at Auvoure camp 


_ties do not even inspire this feeling of| had proved the beginning of aviation, 


respect. The Bulgarians are entitled| which had played such a glorious part 
to commit all kinds of atrocities and/jy the war. It could not be forgotten 
will always find charitable souls WhO/| that the first American aviators to 
will be willing not only to forgive | gent for France belonged to the 
them, but, not aware, I presume, of the | famous Lafayette squadron. Thus 
real facts, will endeavor to convince | ore joined in the heroism of aerial 
reward. battles great pioneers of the Franco- 
‘ ' American Entente. 
‘Why do they not ask the French| ~ = 


'NEW SOUTH WALES’ 
with their answer. | PRAISE FOR PREMIER 
“The Bulgarians should be confined | 


their own territory. No other; Special cable to The Christian Science 
‘itor from i.3 European Bureau 

LuU.\DON, England (Sunday) — The 
Prime Minister has received the fol- 
lowing cable: “New South Wales 
ministers in the cabinet desire to con- 
vey the heartfelt congratulations of 
the state on the glorious termination 
of the campaign against Turkey, and 
their deep gratitude for your great. 
leadership. 

“(Signed), W. A. Holman, Premier.” 


——— 


to 


' 


they imbued by a dominating spirit. | 
They can, therefore, be perfectly as-| 
sured as to their security. They must 
give proof of a spirit of repentance: 
they will have to change entirely 
their methods and must give up all 
their unjustified ambitions. At this 
price they can be sure that they will 
be able to find their place among us.” 


‘large quantities of matériel of all 
‘kinds. An official coupt shows that 
'63 guns of medium and light calibers 
‘and hundreds of machine-guns have 
A Bavarian battalion | 


‘sonnel, horses and matériel complete. 
| “In the course of the operations of 
the past two days south of the River 
_Lys, our troops acting under the com- 


vanced nearly 10 miles, reaching the) 
| western bank of the Scheldt and cap- | 
'turing several hundred prisoners.” 

| The morning communiqué for Nov. 3 


| “This morning the first army con- 


_ tinued its attack west of the Meuse. 
|The operation is developing satisfac-| 
| torily.” | 
| General Pershing’s report sent on)! 


| Saturday reads: 
“The perfect cooperation of all arms 


Did you ever 


suit ? 


He tries to roll it up in a ball. 
good suit is tailored so “‘soft”’ 
up easily without harm. ~ 


Filene's $45 suits fol 


women meet the 


. 


tailor’s test | 
The suit sketched is one. It is 


The suits are cable stitched. 


ford and velours at $45. 


| 


itbnes 


watch a tailor "A 
withafinished “ss 


it rolls 


extremely fine broadcloth. The arm- 
holes are extremely deep, giving a 
kimono line, but seamed together. 


—Many other styles of women’s beau- 
- tifully tailored suits in, broadcloth, ox- 


Filene’s—mail ordsrs filled—fifth floor 
WASHINGTON STREET AT SUMMER, BOSTON, MASS. 
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Soap You Can Look Through 


Light shines as clearly and softly through a cake of Pears’ as it 
does through a window of amber-hued stained glass. 


This transparency bears witness to the purity of the ingredients 
which enter into Pears’ Soap and the skill employed in its manufacture. 


ingredient that does not play its essential part in making Pears’ a 
satisfying toilet soap of highest quality. 


Pears’ is economical because’ months of drying have removed 
free moisture, leaving a solid cake that lasts long. 


If you like a delicate flower perfume, you will find it in Pears’ 


Sample (unscented) sent anywhere in the United States 
for 4c in stamps. 


U. S. Agent, 419 Canal St., New York, N. Y. 


artificial coloring matter in Pears’. There is no 


Unscented has a sweet, natural fragrance of its own. 


Address Walter Janvier, Pears’ 
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“THE GERMAN IDEA | 


IN 1866 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 

At the end of the Seven. Days’ War, 
when the little kingdom of Denmark 
had been brought to its knees by Aus- 


tria and Prussia, the two German 
states under the leadership of Bisg- 
marck imposed their own terms upon 
King Christian IX. Holstein, Lauen- 
burg, and almost the whole of Schles- 
wig was surrendered unconditionally, 
and Denmark agreed to allow them to 
be disposed of as Austria and Prussia 
should think fit. As far as Denmark 
was concerned, that ended the matter. 
The question now rested between Aus- 
tria and Prussia. And Bismarck, at 
once, began the further development 
of his original plan, namely, that Ahe 
war with Denmark should be followed 
by a war with Austria. 

Austria, at that time, did her utmost 
to come to an understanding with 
Prussia. She sought to join the Cer- 
man Zollverein or Customs Union, and 
the Austrian Minister, Rechberg, tried 
by every means in his power to in- 
duce Bismarck to agree to such a set- 
tlement. This was, however, no part 
of Bismarck’s intention. Austria was 
not to be reconciled, but was to be 
kept in a state of uncertainty which 
might be deepened into feelings of 
actual hostility when the ground was 
sufficiently prepared in other direc- 
tions. Bismarck began, at once, to 
thwart Austria in regard to the settle- 
ment in Schleswig-Holstein. Prussia 
recognized the Duke of Augustenburg 
as the ruler of the duchies, but on such 
terms as to render them practically 
Prussian dependencies. To such a set- 
tlement Austria absolutely refused to 
subscribe, and gradually, by astute 
management on the part of Bismarck, 
the feeling of hostility#in Vienna was 
steadily deepened. 

Bismarck laid his plans well. He 
opened negotiations with Italy and, 
with Venice as a bait, entered into a 
tentative agreement with Italy, that 
in the event of war between Prussia 
and Austria, Italy should attack Aus- 
tria in the rear. He also took steps 
to render the Emperor Napoleon III 
of France, who desired to free Italy, 
amicable to the Prussian plans. Ow- 
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ing to the intervention of King Wil-| 
helm, who, ignorant of Bismarck’s | 


designs at that time, was desirous of | © 


peace, the outbreak of actual war was | 
delayed by the Treaty of Gastein, by,| 
which as a temporary arrangement | 
Austria was to administer Holstein’ 
and Prussia Schleswig. The breach | 
between the two countries, however, | 
was steadily widening. Again the! 
cause of discord was the Prince of; 
Augustenburg. His party continued 
to make propaganda in Holstein, and 
Prussia considered that the Austrian’ 
Governor, Gablenz, did too little to! 
stop the public demonstrations. The | 
climax was reached when Gablenz'! 
permitted the holding of a high as-; 
sembly which gave cheers for the 
“lawful,* beloved Prince, Duke Fred-! 
erick.” This was the opportunity for! 
which Bismarck had long been wait-| 
ing. He at once told the Prussian | 
Ambassador in Vienna to demand re-| 
dress and to inform that court that 
“a negative or evasive answer to our 
request would convince us that the 
Imperial Government has no longer 
the desire to proceed with us along a 
common way.” The answer to this 
came just as Bismarck had expected it 
would, in an emphatic repudiation of 
Prussia’s right .to any reply whatso- 
ever. “The Emperor’s Minister,” 
Vienna declared sharply, “must. de- 
cidedly disavow the claim of the 
Royal Prussian Ambassador to re- 
ceive a justification for an act of the 
administration of Holstein.” 

After this, matters moved rapidly. 
Bismarck was in high spirits. The 
fruition of all his labors was at hand, 
and when the Countess of Hohenloe 
asked him at a dinner party if it was 
true that Prussia was going to fight 
Austria and Saxony, he _ replied 
gayly, “Of course, that has been 
my object since I first hecame Minis=« 
ter.” And he went on to add, half 
joke, whole earnest, that the Aus- 
trians, as actually happened, would be 
defeated near to the Countess’. own 
estates in Bohemia. Even then, how- 
ever, Austria was not sufficiently pro- 
voked to declare war, and so Bismarck 
went a step further and caused Prus- 
sia to publish a decree that any at- 
tempt to undermine the provisional 
government in the duchies of Schles- 
wig-Holstein would be punishable by 
house of correction. Austria, of 
course, could not possibly submit 
without protest to such a flagrant vio- 
lation of the Treaty of Gastein, and 
immediately inquired from Berlin if 
Prussia still recognized this treaty as 
binding, and proposed in the event of 
an unsatisfactory reply to lay the 
whole matter before the Diet at 
Frankfurt. 

It was now that Bismarck showed 
his real purpose. He had no inten- 
tion of going to war with Austria 
merely on a petty question of the ZOv- 
ernment of the two duchies. He aimed 
at-something much bigger, nothing 
less, in fact, than the complete recon- 
Struction of the German confederation 
in such a way that Prussia would be 
entirely predominant. He was de- 
termined that should Austria find it 
Possible to secure from the Diet of 
Frankfurt a decision to intervene in 
Schleswig-Holstein, h2 would bring 
about the withdrawal of Prussia from 
the German confederation, and would 
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The German states in 1866 


Drawn for The Christian Science Monitor 


Map shows the alignment of the various German states in the Seven Weeks’ War, the shaded portion 
representing Austria and her chief supporters against Prussia, namely, Bavaria, Hanover, Saxony, Wiirttemberg, 


Nassau, Hesse and the free city of Frankfurt. 


nate, are not indicated on the map, being included in the unshaded portion. 


found a confederation of his own which 
the other states, should they not do so 
voluntarily, would be compelled to 
join. 

Early in June of 1866 Austria act- 
ually did carry out her threat of bring- 
ing the Schleswig-Holstein matter be- 
fore the Diet, and on the 14th of that 


| month the Diet passed a vote, perhaps 


the most momentous in all German 
history, by which they decreed the 


'mobilization of the federal forces to 


enforce the decisions of the Diet in 
Schleswig-Holstein. Austria’s chief 
supporters were Bavaria, Hanover, 
Saxony, Wiirttemberg, Nassau, elec- 
toral Hesse, “and the free city of 
Frankfurt. It was at this point when 
the Prussian delegate to the Diet, in- 


structed ‘by Bismarck, fired the first | 


great gun of the war. Rising in his 
place, he declared that the vote just 
passed by the Diet was an infraction 
of the law of the federal constitution. 
His Majesty, the King of Prussia, he 
said, should consider the treaties of 
federation at an end, but he intended 
to “hold fast the principles of national 
unity.”” He then laid before the assem- 
bly the program of a new. federation, 
which excluded Austria, divided the 
highest military command — between 
Prussia and Bavaria, and arranged for 
a German Parliament to be chosen by 
popular election. Then and there, the 
Prussian delegate 
states to join. Refusal, he quite clear- 
ly intimated, meant war. The Presi- 
dent of the Diet inveighed against 
Prussia’s action. The Diet refused to 
agree to the proposals and war became 
inevitable. 

On the Prussian side, all was 
readiness. Bismarck had _ foreseen 
everything and prepared for every- 
thing. In numbers, the Prussian and 
the Austrian armies were not unequal. 
Indeed, the scale was rather in favor 
of Austria, but the discipline and or- 
ganization, to say nothing of equip- 
ment, of the Austrian armies and those 
of her allies, could not compare for a 
moment “with the tremendous 


matter of leadership, 


for the work. 


been removed from the 
farmhouse and the last stream, and 
sent into Bohemia, where, as he said, 
he felt like an ass, “not knowing 


even which way the Elbe flowed.” 


The whole plan of campaign on the’ 


Prussian side had already been 
worked out. Saxony, Hesse, Hanover 
and Nassau were first to be overcome, 
and then the army which had ac- 
complished this was to be sent against 
Bavaria and other 
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ef- | 
ficiency of the Prussian forces. Aus-— 
tria, moreover, was hampered in the. 
and Benedek, | 
the Commander-in-Chief, had no heart . 
He had, moreover, 
Italian : 
theater, which he knew to the last. 


South German. 


states. Saxony and Hesse were actually 
disposed of immediately. 


prisoner 
whilst Hanover also was overrun. 
Italy, who, in fulfillment of the 
agreement with Bismarck, attacked 
Austria in the south, meanwhile suf- 
fered considerable reverses, in spite 
of the fact that her forces were largely 
superior in strength to the Austrian 


were taking place in the north, and 
as the Prussian armies, fresh from 
their conquest of the lesser states, 


Benedek had decided to strike the de- 
Cisive blow, it became evident that, 
as Bismarck had foretold to the Coun- 
tess of Hohenlohe, the decisive strug- 
gle would take place here. The great 


prevent the 
which were moving upon Northern 


forming a junction. This he entirely 
failed to do, and on the 30th of June 
a regiment of Frederick Charles’ army 
was able to join the Crown Prince on 
the Elbe. 


| The first great task of the Prus- 


|sians, that of uniting all their armies, | 
invited the other 


had been accomplished. It remained 
crushing blow to the enemy. 
blow was struck between) Sadowa and 
Koniggratz on the 3rd of July. The 
Austrian Army was utterly defeated. 


Within aj; Moniteur 
space of three days, King John and his! Austria 

son were exiles and the Elector was a| French Emperor and had asked him/to some degree the tenets of the na- 
in one of his own castles, | to 
| powers. 


forces sent against her. The southern | 
campaign, however, could not in any| Prussia annexed Hanover, Hesse-Cas- | 
way influence the great events which|sel and Nassau, as well as the two’ 
| duchies of Schleswig-Holstein. Austria, | 
'Wurttemberg and Baden were 


closed in on Northern Bohemia where. 


object of Benedek was, of course, to! 
three Prussian armies! 
| having 
Bohemia from different quarters from | 


with the combined forces to deal a'| 
That | 


Several minor states, whose position in the war was indetermi- 


Paris 
that 
the 


Two days after Sadowa the 
announced the fact 
had ceded Venice to 


mediate between the warring 
The preliminary Peace of 
Nikolsburg was concluded on the 26th 
of July, and the final one in which 
Italy was included was signed a 
month later at Prague. 

By the Peace of Prague, a complete 
change was effected in Germany. The 
old Germanic federation was dissolved. 


re- 
quired to pay a war indemnity, and in 


addition to this Bavaria and Hesse-' 


Darmstadt were forced to surrender 


some of their territories to Prussia. 


The states north of the River Main 
were formed into a northern federation 
at the head of which stood Prussia, 
those south were to form South Ger- 
many, and Austria was excluded from 
anything to do with either. 
She had. also to surrender Venice: to 
lialy. ' 

The most remarkable feature about 
the Peace of Prague, however, and 
especially the negotiations which led 
up to it, was the extraordinary deter- 
mination on the part of Bismarck to 
deal leniently with Austria. There is 
a story told of him that on the day 
of Sadowa, as he rode over the bat- 
tlefield beside the King of Prussia, 
he remarked, “The question at issue 
is decided. What now is at stake is 
to regain the old friendship with Aus- 


tria.”” To regain this old friendship, 


for ‘his own particular purposes, was 
Bismarck’s aim and determination. He 
found an obstinate oppofent in the 
King of Prussia, who would have been 
glad to exploit. the victory of Prus- 
sian arms to the uttermost, but Bis- 
marck, with masterful insistence, bore 
down all opposition. 
that the moment was the time for 
peace, that clouds were rising on the 


above all others was to secure a last- 
ing settlement 
Austria definitely on her side but in 
ithe position the reverse of that which 
had existed before the Seven Days’ 
War of two years before. 

What Bismarck sought to achieve 
from motives to the last degree 
cynical, he was aided in achieving by 
the Crown Prince Frederick, from the 
highest motives. 
course, a matter of history, opposed 
Bismarck’s plan of dominance at every 
point, and in the early days of the 
struggle, more than once, gave ex- 
pression to the strongest denuncia- 
tions of Bismarck’s policy. On one 
oceasion, he formally asked to be 
allowed to give up his offices and 
dignities and to retire into private life, 
and he complained bitterly as late 
as during the Franco-Prussian war, 
“that he was being dragged against 
his will from one scene of carnage to 
another, and made to wade through 


And so Bismarck, who, with true Prus- 
sian instinct, made use of any and 
every kind of material to gain his end, 
played upon the ‘Crown Prince’s desire 
for. peace to offset the King of Prus- 
sia’s desire- ‘to deal hardly with 
Austria and he won. The story of his 
next great move, the “reckoning with 


German Empire in 1870-71 has already 
been told. —; 


PARTY LINES LOST 
-IN NORTH DAKOTA 


from its Western Bureau 

BISMARCK, N. D.—The Non-Par- 
tisan League is-the one supreme issue 
the general election of Nov. 5. 
the Socialistic program proposed by 
the Nationa] Non-Partisan League, 
which has been in the saddle since its 
capture of the Republican Party in 
North Dakota two years ago, is a 
complete executive, administrative, 
judicial and legislative ticket, nomi- 
nated by the league on the Republi- 
ean ballot at the June primaries. 

Opposed to the league program is a 
ticket nominated by a coalition of Re- 
publicans and Democrats opposed to 
the league movement. 
will appear on the official ballot un- 


| der a Democratic head, but as a mat-| 
ter of fact old party lines in North 


'Dakota have been obliterated by‘ the 
ileague movement, and, while the 
' Democratic state ticket may embrace 


; tional organization, it can hardly be 
said that the Republican ticket~ in 
North Dakota, as constituted by 
' league candidates, is representative of 
‘the national Republican organization. 
| In neither instance has the national! 
party shown much interest in the fate 
/of North Dakota. 
| The league candidate for reelection 


as Governor is Lynn J. Frazier, 


elected two years ago by the largest 


majority ever given a North Dakota - 


chief executive. His opponent is 


{ 


States\marshal for North Dakota. 


| Appeal for German Votes 


| Special to The Christian Science Monitor , 


from its Western Bureau 
CHICAGO, ee ge that cer- 
‘tain candidates’ for office are making 
'a bid for votes among natives of Ger- 


; 
’ 


! 


‘many on the ground that the candi-| 
date is of German nationality has come, 
‘to light in the campaign in [llinois.' 


|A letter has been published here in 
‘which a candidate appealed to natives 
of Germany to take advantage of an 
opportunity to send a representative 


own people. The letter urged them 
to assert their nationality as do other 
nationalities in order to be represented 
in the offices of the government. 


‘WOMEN’S 


IMPORTANT SALE of 
WOMEN'S SUITS 


d 


Monday, November 4 


A choice collection of regular stock garments; sizes 34 to 42. . 
A special purchase, to which we have added similar goods from our own stock, makes 
it possible to offer. these very interesting suits and dresses, at the following low prices: 


Tailor-made Suits ......... 
Fur- Trimmed Suits ........ 


Wool Jersey Dresses». ...... 
Tailored Tricolette Dresses. . 


R. H. STEARNS COQ, 


Boston, Mass. 


DRESSES 


. $35.00 
. 65.00 
. 28.50 
; 30 


| Special to The Christian Science Monitor 


DRY ISSUE TAKES 
THE LEAD IN UTAH 


from its Western Bureau 


He pointed out | 
‘for the constitutional amendment mak- 
‘ing Utah a prohibition State forever. 
political horizon, and that the one! The people will vote on the proposal 
thing that Prussia ought to aim at on 
which would place | vides against the possession of liquor 
‘for private use or for sale. 
if a sufficient number of opponents to 
(prohibition were elected to the State 
| Legislature they could repeal the pres- 
‘ent law. 


/upon prevents the State ever becoming 
, wet again. 
Frederick, as is, of | 


France,” and the establishment of the | 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor. 
! 


before the people of North Dakota in: 
Behind | 


This ticket, 


a | 


Hoople farmer and alumnus of the 
University of North Dakota, who was, 


‘Stephen J. Doyle of Fargo, former. 
) farmer and horesman, and now United | 


to the Legislature from among their: 


SALT LAKE CITY, Utah—Governor 
Simon Bamberger has unqualifiedly 
urged the people of the State to vote 


Nov. 5. 
At present the prohibition law pro- 


However, 


The constitutional amend- 
ment that the people are asked to vote 


The people of the State in 1916 voted 
Overwhelmingly in favor of making 
Utah dry. As soon as the law was 
passed, Governor Bamberger affixed 


| American Alliance so far as concerns . 


the organizing of the foreign element 
for the preservation of beer. It is said 
that one reason the German-Ameri- 
can, Alliance was never: stromg here 
probably was because the United So- 
cides covered this ground so well. 


Socialists Not Indorsed 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western Bureau 

CHICAGO, I1l.—No Socialist Party 
candidate was indorsed by the Legis- 
lative Voters League of Chicago, on 
account of the stand taken by the St. 
Louis platform of the Socialists on the 
war. The league announces that it 
has cheerfully given its support to 
Socialist candidates in former years, 
but to vote for a Socialist Party can- 
didate at this election would be an 
indorsement-of the St. Louis plat- 
form, which would give aid and com- 
fort to the enemies of the United 
States, and would tend to weaken the 
morale of the nation. 


tion should prevail on and after Aug. 
be: Beat 

Governor Bamberger 
advocated prohibition 
‘election campaign in 1916. 
, time he has emphasized his-stand, and 
‘many believe that the great majority 
‘polled in his favor was largely due 
'to-his denouncement of the liquor 
traffic. 


in his. pre- 


blood to the throne of his fathers.” | 


Oklahoma Women Active 
|Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
| from its Western Bureau 

' OKLAHOMA CITY, Okla.—Oklahoma 
women are taking an active part in 
State politics for the first time. At 
the general election on Tuesday the 
‘proposed suffrage amendment to the 
State. constitution is to be voted on 
and women organizations which have 
. been formed to urge the voters to 
‘approve the measufe or defeat it have 
become so active that in the closing 
|days of the campaign that. interest 
in the contest for Governor and other 
high state offices has subsided and 
iis now centered on the suffrage issue. 
: Mrs. RK L. Henley, of 
City, chairman of the Oklahoma Suf- 
frage Association, declares that each 
|Of the 77 counties is completely or- 
ganized and with the exception of one 
or two counties the amendment will 
be given a substantial majority. Mrs. 
Henley asserts that the telegram sent 
by President Wilson to the state 
Democratic and Republican leaders, 
urging these organizations to support 
the amendment will result in a big 
.victory for the cause. More than 
.58,000 Oklahoma women have signed 
petitions asking the voters to_approve 
the measure. Miss Charlotte Rowe, a 
Washington newspaper woman, is di- 
recting the campaign of the Oklahoma 
‘Association Opposed to Woman Sutf- 
frage. 

Since statehood in 1907, Okla- 
homa has been controlled by the Demo- 
crats, they electing the first three gov- 
ernors and every state official. Of 
the eight congressmen only five are 
Republicans. : 

The Republicans are more active 
in this campaign than since they lost 
control in 1997. Charges have been 
made that the Republicans and So- 
cialists have merged their forces in 
of Enid, Republican candidate for 
an attempt to elect Horace McKeever 
Governor, but this is denied by the 
Republican State Central Committee. 
~The candidate for Governor on the 
Democratic ticket is Judge J. B. A. 
Robertson of Oklahoma City. 


Candidates Are Indorsed 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western Bureau 
| CHICAGO, I1l.—The United Socie- 
ities for Local Self-Government, fol- 
‘lowing their usual pre-election cus- 
“tom, have issued e list of their indorse- 
|ments. This body is recognized as the 
‘Chicago equivalent of the German- 


his signature, stipulating that prohibi- | 


strenuously | 


Since that: 


Oklahoma, 


Oregon Candidates and Prohibition 


|Special to The Christian Science Monitor 


from its Pacific Coast Bureau 
PORTLAND, Ore.—Members of the 
Oregon Anti-Saloon League are Ccir- 
cularizing the voters of Multnomah 
| County, of which Portland is the capi- 
| tal, to inform them of the identity of 
| certain candidates for places on the 
| legislative ticket to be voted upon on 
, Nov. 5, who have refused to pledge 
| themselves, if elected, to vote in the 
| Legislature for ratification of the Na- 
tional Prohibition Amendment, al- 
| though ratification of the amendment | 
. by the Oregon Legislature is felt to be 
assured. 

The Anti-Saloon League has re- 
' cently conducted a campaign of in- 
'quiry among legislative candidates 
to ascertain how each will vote in 
‘Multnomah County. All candidates 
for the 17 places to be filled pledge 
themselves for the prohibition amend- 
ment except seven. The seven who 
declined to commit themselves, ac- 
cording to the Anti-Saloon League, 
are J. B. Coffey; O. W. Horne, K: K. 
Kubli, D. C. Lewis, O. Rs» Richards, 
E. O. McFarland and Chester N. 
Moore. 


Highway Problem in New York 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern Bureau 

NEW YORK, N. Y.—An amendment 
to the constitution of New York State 
to be voted on Nov. 5 provides for a 
highway to be constructed through the 
State Forest Preserve in the Adiron- 
dacks, from Saranac Lake to Old 
Forge. The constitution as it stands 
|forbids the removal or destruction of 
| timber in this section, but George D. 
| Pratt, Conservation Commissioner, de- 
_Cclares that he believes there was no 
‘intention to prohibit the construction 
/'of necessary highways and that that 
‘law was passed before the inaugura- 
ition of the good roads movement of 
‘the State. He urges the passage of 
‘the amendment. 


' 
' 


| Edge Candidacy Indorsed 


j 
' Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
: from its Eastern Bureau 

| NEWARK, N. J.—The Anti-Saloon 
League of New Jersey has indorsed 
| Walter E. ,Edge, Republican candidate 
for the long senatorial term, because 
the state Republican Party embodied 
‘in its platform the ratification of the 


' 


| prohibition amendment, 


{ 
{ 


’ 
} 


i 
} 
' 


| Good Roads Project in Pennsylvania 
| Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—A good roads 
(project of considerable magnitude 
'comes before the voters of this State 
,On Tuesday. It is proposed to issue 
_bonds to the total of $50,000,000 for the 
‘construction of new highways—part of 
ithe State’s reconstruction program— 
‘and the voters will be asked to author- 
‘ize this method of financing the enter- 
| prise. : 
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FORECAST DIVIDES 
CONGRESS CONTROL 


(Continued from page one) 


much faith in the promises of candi- 
dates, but to study their records. 


New York Issues 


plea to the new voters not to put too | 


Voters to Pass on Three Proposed | 


‘Our national action by hampering our 


against Prussianism—one President, 
united with Congress in a single faith 
for a single object. 

“Germany has been and is no easy 
victory. To complicate and harass 


President through the election of any 
other kind of a Congress but one 


IDAHO FIGHTING 
THE NON-PARTISANS 


Frank R. Gooding, Candidate for 


-| bership 


League. Banks report that their mem- 
notes ($16), which were 
placed in those institutions for pay- 
ment are being repudiated, and their 
payment called off. Political workers 
affirm that it is now necessary to hunt 


'tor Non-Partisans at country gather- 


ings, and if such are present they 


remain silent. 


! 

“wrong” on nearly all the important 
/measures involving America’s course. 
|'He was for the McLemore resolution 
to surrender American rights at sea; 
-he introduced an amendment to the 


| 
| 


Armed Ship Bill to forbid the trans- | 


_portation of ammunition on American 
‘armed ships, and he was against war 
He was defeated in 


| 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE 
FORCES CONFIDENT 


They Look for Victory in South 


Dakota and Michigan Tues- 
day — Louisiana and Okla- 
homa Also Vote on Franchise 


er with Germany. 

Straight-line Democrats are lining |the september primary, but decided to | 
up with the Republicans. Democratic py independently 
newspapers are writing editorials in | John C, Klesczka is the candidate | 
behalf of Republican candidates, and | on the: Republican - tick ul the 


the rank and file of the party declare | Patriotic Congressional League in the 


| whose ideals are in harmony with his, | 
|means that the war and its bloody | 
|finish will be prolonged unneces-| 
sarily. Stand by the President, and | 
give our President the solid backing | 
of a sympathetic Congress which our) 


National Senate, Says It Is a 
Contest . Against Anarchy, 
Treason and Rebellion 


the Treasury, addressed a series of | Changes in Constitution 
telegrams on Sunday. indorsing SEV" | Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
eral Democratic . candidates. The | from its Eastern Bureau 
candidates thus indorsed were Se0-| ywjpw yoRK. N. Y.—New York voters. 
ator James Hamilton Lewis in got | will pass upon three proposed amend- | 
nois; Senator W. H. Thompson O!/ nents to the State constitution, one'| 


Kansai; W. H. Lamonte, New Jersey; | restricting the period of state debts’ 
| 


and David I. Walsh, Massachusetts. 


The situation in Rhode Island is_ 


watched with more than ordinary in- | 


terest. In that State the Democrats 


are making a determined effort to- 


defeat Senator Lebaron Colt. His 
opponent is Congressman oe 
O’Shaughnessy. The contest is close, 
- . but the chances of success are said to 
be with the Democrats. 

One factor of great importance, it is 


pointed out, must not be lost sight of. | 


In Washington, particular stress is put | 
on the sentiment of the Atlantic coast, 
whilst sentiment in the Middle West | 


is practically an unknown factor and 
just as in the presidential election of 


1916 the Middle West may very well | 


decide the complexion of the next 
Congress. Whatever possibility there 
is of a landslide is in this part of 
the country. 


Prospects in New York 


No Marked Change Expected in Bal- 


ance of Power in State Delegation 


j 
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Charles S. Whitman 


Governor of the State of New York, and | 
a! election 


Republican nominee for election § for 


third term. 


nation needs. Don’t ‘swap horses 
while crossing a stream.’ Whatever | 
may be any individual's political faith | 
at other times, at this election we} 
must protect our fighting boys with a | 
Congress and Administration unified 
in this tremendous crisis of our na- 
tional life.’ 


— Stricter Party Vote 


Expected Effect in New Jersey of the | 
President’s Appeal | 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor | 
from its Eastern Bureau 


NEWARK, N. J.—The voters of New | 
Jersey will elect two United States | 
Senators, one for the long term ‘ind/ 
one for the short term, and 12 con-| 
gressmen, on Tuesday. Claims of vic-| 
tory are made by both Democratic and | 
Republican party leaders.. The cam-. 


| paign manager for Governor Edge, Re- | 


publican, says that the Governor's | 
to the United States 


is a foregone conclusion, with a plu- 


Senate | 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Pacific Coast Bureau 

BOISE, Ida.—A tremendous effort 
is being made in Idaho to defeat and 
abolish the Non-Partisan League 
which during the past two years has 
organized throughout the State and 
which took possession of the Demo- 


cratic ticket at the primaries for the | 1916. 


placing of its candidates. 
The most conspicuous campaign is 
being waged b) former Gov. Frank 


that they will not vote the so-called. 


Democratic ticket, which has but two 
names not indorsed or filled by the 
Non-Partisan League. 


! 

The aim of the Non-Partisan League, | 
it is stated, is to use Idaho as one of | 
the stepping stones to control] of the, 
The league was | 


national government. 


organized in Idaho in the winter of 


markets bureau, and a leader with 
the farmers. 

Senator Borah is a candidate for re- 
election for the long term in the Sen- 
ate on the Republican ticket, and on 
the Democratic is Frank L. Moore. 

In the cengressional offices Repre- 
sentatives Addison T. Smith and Bur- 
ton L. French, Republicans, are can- 
didates to succeed themselves. They 
are opposed by L. I. Purcell and C. R. 
Jepperson, non-partisan candidates on 
the Democratic ticket and Purcell was 
a Republican until his selection for 
this place by the non-partisans. 


_—-— — —~_~ a 


Factional Contest Seen 


W. G. Scholtz, state president, | 
had been at the head of the state farm | 


Fourth (Milwaukee) District. The 
Socialist nominee is E. T. Melms, now 
'under indictment. 
father of the Wisconsin 
law. 

Victor L. 


Income Tax 


Berger, candidate in the 
Fifth (Milwaukee) District, was in 
Congress in 1911-13. He is editor of 
The Milwaukee Leader and conducted 
that organ as a strong pro-German 
newspaper before America entered the 
war and as strongly anti-war since 
the United States was forced in. He 
is now under indictment both in Chi- 
cago and Milwaukee because of his 
activities. 

Bonduel A. Husting is the Demo- 
cratic candidate for Congress in the 
Sixth Wisconsin District. He is mak- 
ing a strong race on a straight-out 
loyalty platform. 


Dry Victory Is Expected 


| . . ° . ° 
_Anti-Liquor Forces in Missouri to 


Have 84,000 Workers at Polls 


from its Western Bureau 


Mr. Klesczka is the 


| 


; 
{ 


/ on 
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Special te The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Mastern Bureau 

NEW YORK, N. Y.—The National 
American Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion feels quite confident that both 
Michigan and South Dakota will vote 
Tuesday to enfranchise their 
women. The question will also be 
voted upon in Louisiana, where the 
Governor on its side, and in 
Oklahoma. 

Representatives of the organization 
have been working in New Hampshire 
in the interest of John B. Jameson 


is 


against George H. Moses, with the 


| Support of the administration’s win- 
| the-war program as an issue. 
| 


| 
| 
' 
| 
| 
j 
| 


In New Jersey the association has 
been active in promoting the cam- 
paign of Charles O’Connor Hennessy, 
suffragist and firm supporter of the 
Administration, against Senator Baird, 
whose election would be, to quote a 
statement given to the organization 
| by Rabbi Stephen S. Wise, “New Jer- 


| Sey’s repudiation of the moral leeder- 


| ship that the State assumed in giving 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor | Woodrow Wilson to America.” 


The National Woman’s Party is 


New — part Split on) gp LOUIS, Mo.—Thorough siiae. | bolding a 24-hour rally as the final 
rial Candida ee ; eun in its c par 

enate esiiaes ization in every Missouri voting pre-| SU" in its campaign against Senator 

Special to The Christian Science Monitor! ejnet and the labors: of | Baird, who disobeyed instructions and 


54,000 dry repudiated obligations by voting 
MANCHESTER, N. H.-—- Revival of ‘ : , ‘ ) 
’ workers are relied upon by the Citi- : 
the old progressive element in the. " wares! ba ' C suffrage amend- 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor | 


from its Eastern Bureau | i ; 
: to the probable life of the work incur- 
NEW YORK, N. Y.—New York State, | ? P e | | 


with its membership of 43 in the 


House of Representatives—-a member- | 
‘by direct tax or legislative appropria- 


rality of 60,000. 

The vote in Essex County will be 
ring the debt, in no case to extend 50! especially watched. for this county is | 
years, and authorizing the issuance of jo9ked upon as pivotal as far as the 
bonds to be paid in annual installments |'assembly ticket is connected with the | 


|} against the woman 
zens Dry Alliance to carry state-wide; ment when that came up in the Senate 


Drawn for The Christian Sclence Monitor from 
a photograph @ by Harris & Ewing 


ship larger than that of any other | 


state—may change the complexion of 


Congress by the way its people vote— 


on Nov. 5. But any marked change 
in the balance of power in the New 
York delegation, with its present 26 
Republicans, 16 Democrats and one 


Socialist, is not expected. 


Just what effect President Wilson's | 
appeal to the voters may exert in this 


State is merely a matier of partisan 
conjecture, and party leaders 
cautious in the predictions. The 
Democrats merely look for an increase 
of two in their representation, and 
the Republicans do not claim an in- 
crease of more than three. Both 
parties consider the single Socialist 
representative as stationary, but the 
Socialists themselves declare’ they 
look for an increase. 

Thé major parties have 
hattan and two Queens districts. Con- 
gressman Meyer London is_ the 
Socialist candidate in one district, and 


are | 


fused | 
against the Socialists in four Man-| 


Long Lake and from there to Old 


Forge, by way of Blue Mountain Lake! James 


and Raquette Lake; and providing for 
sale or lease of that part of the Erie 
Canal bed in Utica between Schuyler 
and Third streets, reserving water 
flow for the canal east of Third Street. 


Solidarity U rged 


Charles Johnson Post Asks Support of 
President .in War 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor | has conducted a quiet campaign; but 

NEW YORK. N. Y.—Charles John-| it is reported that although the party 
son Post, a member of the executive ; has made a complete assembly ticket, | 
campaign committee of the Woodrow | Many 


Wilson Independent League of South- 
ern California in 1916, and who, as a 
journalist, 


/made a plea that the country stand 
solidly by President Wilson at the 


there is some doubt that Fusion will | 
defeat him, while Fusion is expected 


to succeed in the others. 

On the gubernatorial side, a late 
feature of the Whitman-Smith contest 
was the indorsement of Governor C. 5. 
Whitman by William Barnes, 


Prior to the primaries Mr. 


former | 
state boss of the Republican Party. | 
Barnes | 
made a bitter attack on Mr. Whitman, | 


pp 


ihalsnt! 


pany 


VE 
, 
4 

* 

b> J 


but last week he spoke on the same) 
stage with the Governor. Independent |- 


Republicans claim his 
came too late and they are apprehen- 


sive of its effect; they say further that | 


the Tammany influence behind Mr. 
Smith is now neutralized by the 
Barnes influence behind Governor 
Whitman, with the advantage all for 
Mr. Smith. 

The woman vote is the feature which 
causes apprehension on both sides. 
Strenuous efforts have been made to 
impress the women of both parties. 
Mrs. Whitman has personally cam- 
paigned among the women in the 
Albany district, and various features 
of Mr. Smith’s experience have been 
the basis of much campaign oratory. 

Patrick E. McCabe, Democratic 
leader in Albany, says Mr. Smith has 
the best chance to win enjoyed by any 
Democrat in years. It is claimed that 
Mr. Smith will come down from up- 
state to the Bronx with a majority of 
300,000. More conservative figuring 
would give Mr. Whitman the up-state 
lead and New York City to Mr. Smith 
and Tammany Hall. 

The usual straw votes have favored 
Mr. Smith, and old-time politicians 
are actually believing that the cam- 
paign will result as did the Hearst 


campaign, when the Democrats won | 


everything but the governorship; they 
believe the whole Republican ticket 
except the top will win, bringing in a 
Democratic governor with a Repub- 
lican state ticket and Legislature. 

It is believed, however, that such 
conclusions do not take into account 
the full force of the prohibition senti- 
ment. After all else is said and done, 
Governor Whitman stands for legisla- 
tive ratification of the federal prohi- 
bition amendment, Mr. Smith stands 
for a referendum, and the anti-saloon 
interests, including the Prohibition 
Party, stand for Governor Whitman. 

A majority of 150,000 for Governor 
Whitman is the estimate of Samuel S. 
Koenig, chairman of the New York 
County Republican Committee. Alfred 
E. Smith, gubernatorial nominee of the 
Democrats, spent a large part of Satur- 
day addressing the members of various 
women’s clubs and making an urgent 
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repentance | 
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a photograph by Paul Thompson 


Charles F. Murphy 


Governor Whitman. 


polls on Tuesday. “It is high duty, 
'he declares, “to stand by the Presi- 
|dent and keep his hand steady upon 
| the throttle, unshaken, before this 
nation’s enemies. To elect other than 
a Democratic Congress at. this junc- 
ture is to repudiate our nation’s Pres- 
ident; it would entangle negotiations; 
it would prolong the war un- 
necessarily. ; 

“In this great war emergency 
President Wilson is the engineer. We 
who are the common people of the 
United States must protect the engi- 
neer at the throttle until the trip is 
done. The pathway of victory must 
be unobstructed—one nation—one un- 
divided expression of united purpose 


—— — on 
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tion; permitting the construction of a! 12 members of the Asse 
state highway from Saranac Lake tO) hibition Republican ticket 


has been connected with! 
- y | ’ : . ‘ 
several New York newspapers, has, League of New Jersey is confident of 


| prohibition issue. 


It is hoped to elect | 


William E. Borah 


Tammany leader, New York City, whose ; 
organization is opposing the reelection of | 


mbly on a pro-, 
The Dem- |! 
cannot be done. ; 
R. Nugent, the Democratic 
leader, urges the voters of Essex: 
County to defeat the candidate pledged | 
for prohibition, declaring if the news| 
in sent forth throughout the country 
that New Jersey has repudiated pro- 
hibition, it will check what he calls 
“this hypocritical system.” 

Some of the  anti-prohibitionists 
claim support will be given them by 
the Socialists. The Socialist Party has 
placed a full ticket in the field and 


ocrats say that this 


the 
the 


vote for 
insure 


Socialists will 
Democratic candidate, 
defeat of prohibition. 

Samuel Wilson of the Anti-Saloon 


to 


success and feels assured of electing | 
the needed assemblymen. There are. 
87 places in New Jersey where wet 
and dry campaigns are being con- 
ducted. Such important centers as | 
Trenton and Camden are in this list. 
and Mr. Wilson says he has every 
reason to believe both these cities will 
decide to be dry. 

Results in the congressional contest 
will be close in many districts. It is 
evident that there will be a wmwuch 
stricter party vote than was probable 
before the President made his appeal 
to the nation for an undivided Demo- | 
cratic Congress, 


/show 


! . 
18 


‘the 
; , ‘ ‘ } ‘Ss r N - | > . 
Democrat, and indorsed by the Non j; leader of the Jatter group is Frank A. 
was | SAP 

| Musgrove, 


| Steunenberg 
Gooding was Governor of Idaho. Sen-': 
‘ator Nugent was considered strong at 
‘the beginning of the campaign, being 
}a leader in the Democratic Party and 
having the indorsement of President 


from Utah, and 


reelection. 


Senator 
for 


United States 
Republican candidate 


‘State officers. 


R. Gooding, now candidate for United | 


States Senator, to fill the unexpired 
term of James H. Brady. 
Governor Gooding is endeavoring io 
that the Non-Partisan League 


by means of itS national affiliation 


with Townley, Le Seuer and Gilbert, 


national officers. is connected with 


ithe I. W. W., is disloyal and has the 


support of the pro-Germans. “Idaho 


‘ls making the same fight that the Da- 


kOlas and other states are making,’ 


said Mr. Gooding to a representative 
‘Iti men, a follower of Dr. Gallinger, at 


that time the senior Senator and the’ 


of The Christian Science Monitor. 
a fight against anarchy, 
and rebellion. Idaho is fighting Town- 
ley, president of the national 


general manager, and their represen- 
tatives in Idaho, Ray McKaig and 
W. G. Scholtz.” 

Mr. Gooding has as his opponent 
senatorial race, J. F. 


in 


Partisan League. Mr. Nugent 


' 


Former | 


Nugent, with the exception of Mr. Moses. 


treason | 


ent political campaign for the election | 


United States senators and 
A considerable faction 
of Republicans, including practically 
the same individuals who revolted in 
1906-1912, are dissatisfied with George 
H. Moses, one of the Republican candi- 


of two 


dates for Senator and are urging, in | 


letters sent broadcast, support for 
John B. Jameson, the Democratic 
nominee. x 
In 1906 the “insurgent” Republicans 
Organized the Lincoln 
Club, which ran Winston 
the novelist, for Governor. 


Churchill, 
Mr. Moses 


j 
‘was one of the “regular organization” | 


| Senator whose place Mr. Moses is now 


Non- | 
Partisan League, and Joe Gilbert, the, »p, “Se 

& Republic ans, 
' Supreme 
| Remick, are now supporting the Dem- 


one of the attorneys for William Hay- | 


wood at the time the Western Feder- 
ation of Miners was on trial for the 
alleged assassination of Governor 
and at 


Wilson. It was given out before the 


‘campaign opened that President Wil- 


‘son had suggested that Idaho omit a 


Private Bank Bill an Issue 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor | 
from its Western Bureau 
CHICAGO, Ill.—One of the meas-_ 
ures upon which the voters of Illinois | 
will be asked to pass on Noy. 5 is the | 
private bank bill,-a measure eitacted | 
by the last Legislature, which pro- | 
vides that after Jan. 1, 1921, no} 


person, partnership, or association in | 
! 


Illinois, except banks incorporated un- | 


der the state and federal laws, shall | 
,transact a banking business or use _who it was conceded would receive an 
»|the word bank. The object of the bill |overwhelming vote is losing because 


| political campaign for the Senate this | 
Be Henry Allen Cooper and Victor L. 
A letter of con-| 


year by returning the two present in- 
cumbents, Borah, Republican, 
Nugent, Democratic. 


which time Mr.! 
h ‘there is an offsetting defection of cer- 


A few of the Lincoln 
headed by 
Court Judge James 


a candidate for. 
WwW. 


ocratic ticket entirely, the majority 
supporting the Republican candidates, 
The 
former Speaker of the 
House of Representatives. 

The defection from the Moses camp 


‘is not expected to result in the defeat 


ison support. 


gratulation received by Senator Nu-| 


gent from President Wilson upon his! 


nomination at the primaries is being 
published as campaign advertising by 
the Nugent headquarters. However, 
it is stated that the continued ex- 
posure of the connections of the 
Non-Partisan League with the I. W. 
W.. is lessening Nugent's vote. 

It is also stated that Senator Borah, 


¥: - . " . . . , . 
is to bring all banking business under |of his indorsement by the Non-Parti- 


the direct supervision and control of ; 
the State, thereby protecting de-' 
positors. | 


san League. 
The indications are that the tide is 
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you taste them. They may be 


Then 
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of the Republican candidate, because 


| tain union labor men from the Jame- 
It is expected, however, | 


to undo much of the work of the last 
campaign in reuniting the contending 
factions. 


Wisconsin’ Candidates 


Berger Have Anti-War Records 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western Bureau 

MILWAUKEE, Wis.—Important con- 
tests are to be decided in this State 
on Tuesday. Henry Allen Cooper, 
representing the First Wisconsin Dis- 
trict, entered the House of Represen- 
tatives in 1893 and 
tinuously. He was popular in his dis- 
trict until the war issues began to 
come before Congress when hea voted 


| Republican Party is seen in the pres-} 


Republican | 


former | 


has served con- | 


prohibition in Missouri. 


duties to attend to on Tuesday. 


by 218,125 votes. In 1916 it lost by 
121,538 votes although 
majority outside of St. Louis. 


elections it was charged that 


'during the last Legislature the drys 


| secured the passage of one act giving’ 


‘them a right to place challengers at 
the voting places and another author- 
' izing the opening of the ballot boxes 
-on constitutional amendments where 
gross fraud is charged. 

This year the drys are giving all 
their aitention to getting out the dry 
‘vote and are making no attempts to 
convert the wets. They have a cam- 
paign fund of $75,000 which is by far 
the greatest campaign fund to be used 
in the State this vear. 
000 will be used in St. Louis. 
drys claim the State by 
from 75,000 to 125,000. 

Dr. Shupp has completed a poll of 
the State Senate which indicates that 
not less than 24 of the 34 Senators 
will vote for the _ratification of 
national amendment. 


The 
anywhere 


present. A few 


such as the liquor men have 


ganized. 


Drys Draw Party Line 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
é from its Eastern Bureau 
NEW YORK, N. 
members of the Prohibition Party has 
issued an open letter to New York 
State prohibitionists objecting to the 
| advocacy of certain Republican candi- 
dates for office, among them Governor 
Whitman, charging that it will have 
the effect of weakening the party or- 
ganization. They say they wish to 
‘vote for prohibitionists as such, and 
l recommend the writing in of a name or 
names upon the ballot. 


In 1910 prohibition lost in the State | 


receiving a/) 


Of this $25,-! 


the | 
The House will | 
be dry, as usual, by a large majority. | 
Little opposition to the drys is being | 
manifested by the liquor interests at) 
posters have been)! 
distributed but no great organization | 
main- | 
‘tained in other campaigns has been or- 


Y.—A group of| 


The 84.000) recently. 
dry workers all have certain specific | 


SUFFRAGE AN ISSUE 
IN NEW HAMPSHIRE 


} 


|Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

CONCORD, N. H.--The_ suffrage 
issue is prominent in the closing days 
of Haumpshire’s political eam- 
One of the United States 


senators to be elected will take his 
seut immediately after the canvass 
of votes and declaration of the result 
made; the other will serve when 
Senator Henry F. Hollis’ term expires 
next March. 

The two Democratic candidates for 
Senator are avowed suffragists, and 
the Democratic state platform favors 
votes for women. The Republican 
/candidates are looked upon as anti- 
suffragists, and the Republican plat- 
form is silent on the suffrage issue. 
The drive of the suffrage forces is 
particularly with reference to the 
short or two-year term, which begins 
after election and for which the op- 
posing nominees are George H. Moses, 
Republican, and John B. Jameson, 
Democrat. 

A sveaking 
undertaken by 


In both | 
| there) 
| were gross frauds in St. Louis and_ 


New 
paign. 


is 


campaign is being 
the Women’s Party 
with orators from California and 
Oregon in an effort to defeat Mr. 
Moses who is regarded as the stronger 
candidate, being the nominee of the 
dominent party in this State. 


| Support for President Is Urged 

' Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western Bureau 
MOINES, Ia.—In opening his 
campaign for the governorship of 
lowa. Claude R. Porter, Democratic 
candidate for Governor, quoted from 
‘Mr. Roosevelt's appeal for the reelec- 
tion of President McKinley when this 
country was at war with Spain. Mr. 
‘Porter is appealing for votes on a 
| platform committed to a 100 per cent 
‘support of President Wilson in all 
lof his war purposes and his policy of 
reconstruction after the war is ended. 
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GENERAL NEWS 


MANY FOOTBALL 
TEAMS IN ACTION 


More Than One Surprise Noted 
in the Results of College and 
Service Games Played in the 

~ East and West 


SATURDAY’S FOOTBALL 
Annapolis 66, Helena N. T. 0 
Columbia 21, Amherst 7. 
Camp Merritt 13, N. Y. University 0. 
Minnesota 59, Carleton State 7 
Chicago N. R. 25, Northwestern 0. 
Syracuse 34, Dartmouth 6. 

Bowdoin 7, Maine 0. 

Wesleyan 19, Williams 0. 
Springfield 6, Middlebury 6. 
Swarthmore 20, Pennsylvania 12. 
Hamilton 6. Union 0. 

Penn State 6, Cape May 0. 

Purdue 7, Chicago 3. 

Camp Taylor 7, Indiana 3. 

Case School 7, Wooster 6. 
Cleveland N. R. 83, Detroit N. R. 0. 
Harvard Radio 74, Hingham A. D. 0. 
Boston University 14, Worcester P. I. 0. 
Tufts 2, U. S. S. New Jersey 0. 
Hingham N. T. S. 7, Camp Plunkett 0. 
Bumkin Island 7, Boston Section 0. 
Wisconsin 21, Beloit 0. 

Illinois 19, Iowa 0. 

Philadelphia N. Y. 14, Lehigh 3. 
Princeton Infantry 7, Aviators 0. 
Virginia P. I. 13, Wash. & Lee 0. 
Camp Upton 6, Mineola Aviators 0. 
DePauw 25, Franklin 12. 
Vanderbilt 33, Kentucky State 0. 
Portland N. R. 13, Bates 0. 


GAMES 


Bpecially for The Christian Science Monitor 

BOSTON, Mass.—The first Saturday 
im November found the college and 
service football elevens of the United 
States getting into more general action 
than has previously been the case this 
fall, and while a large number of 
games, especially in the Central West 
were canceled, more big competitions 
were held last Saturday than on any 
previous week-end of the season, and 
the outlook for this coming Saturday 
fs even more promising. 

In the East there were a number of 
good games played and more than one 
resulted in a big surprise. It is very 
evident that this season is not going to 
Yack in furnishing football upsets 
which will go down in the gridiron 
history of the United States with those 
of previous years. 

Syracuse University met Dartmouth 
College at Springfield and while it was 
generally expected that the former 
would win the game, it was hardly to 
be expected that the Orange would 
pile up 34 points to only six for the 
Green. It shows that Syracuse has a 
very streng team for this fall. 

A big surprise to the followers of 
the game was the victory secured by 
Swarthmore College over the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania by a score of 20 
to 12. Swarthmore was playing the 
Red and. Blue because Lafayette Col- 
lege was unable to keep the date, and 
the substitutes proved worthy foes as 
they presented a very versatile style 
of play which was too much for the 
Pennsylvania eleven. 


Wesleyan and Williams met in a’ 


game of great sentiment to New Eng- 
land followers of the sport, as these 
two colleges are among the oldest 
contestants in American football. 
Wesleyan sprang somewhat of a sur- 
prise by winning, 19 to 0. Last year 
Williams went through its season un- 
Gefeated. 

Annapolis Academy piled up an- 
Dither big score, making 66 points 
Against the Helena Naval Station 
fwhich failed to score. The Midship- 
men played 2 very strong game and 
easily outclassed their opponents. 
Camp Upton defeated the Mineola 
Aviators in their return game, 6 to 0. 

Bowdoin and Maine met in the 
Maine State series which is being 
played very informally this fall, and 
the former won 7 to 0. The winning 
touchdown was made by Captain 
Drummond within five minutes of the 
start of the game. Bates played the 
Portland Naval Reserves and lost by 
m score of 13 to 0. As Bowdoin re- 
fently defeated Portland by a similar 
score while Maine has won from Bates 
6 to 0, Bates would seem to be consid- 
erably below Bowdoin. 

The West was not without its sur- 
prises. Northwestern University, 
which held the Great Lakes Naval 
Training Station eleven to a scoreless 
tie a week ago, was defeated by the 
Chicago Municipal Pier eleven by the 
one-sided score of 25 to 0. The Chi- 
eazco sailors are making a very bril- 
liant record and now have victories 
over three of the “Big Ten” elevens to 
their credit without a defeat being 
charged up against them. 

University of Minnesota met Carle- 
ton State and Coach Williams’ ma- 
chine had little difficulty in piling up 
59 points to 7 for the opponents. IIli- 
mois made a strong showing against 
Iowa with a 19-to-0 victory, while the 
University of Chicago was forced to 
surrender to Purdue University, 7 to 
8, a quite satisfactory showing for the 
Maroons considering the number of 
first-string mien they have lost during 
the past week or two. 

Camp Taylor registered one more 
success for a service team over a 
member of the “Big Ten” by defeating 
Indiana University 7 to 3 in a hard- 
fought and interesting match. Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin registered a wic- 
tory over Beliot College 21 to 0. The 
Cleveland Naval Reserves showed that 
they are going to make things inter- 
esting for all comers by defeating the 
Detroit Naval Reserve 83 to 0. In the 
South, Vanderbilt University defeated 
Kentucky State 33 to 0. 


BARRETT MADE DIRECTOR 


WILLIAMSTOWN, Mass. — Lieut. 
Charles Barrett, former trainer of 
Williams College teams, has _ been 
named athletic director at the Rock- 
well aviation field in San Diego, Cal. 
Lieutenant Barrett made such a suc- 
cess of the baseball nine which he or- 
ganized among the airmen that he 
was named as head of all athletics at 
the field when a vacancy came. 


KOSTICH IS NOW 
HOLDING SECOND 


Double Defeat for Chajes and 
Single One for Marshall Dis- 
solves the Triple Tie at Chess 


STANDING OF THE PLAYERS 
Won Dr. Lost Pts. 
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4% 
44 
3% 
2% 
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1% 


J. R. Capablanca 
Boris Kostich 

F. J. Marshall 

Oscar Chajes 

David Janowski 

a: ae BPMs ES cccvces 
J. S. Morrison 


NEW YORK, N. Y.—Boris Kostich, 
the Western United States and Ser- 
bian champion, is now holding second 


place in the championship of the in- 
ternational chess masters tourna- 
ment which is being conducted by the 
Manhattan Chess Club all to himself 
as the result of his defeating Oscar 
Chajes in the ninth round of play, 
and F.-J. Marshall, the United States 
champion, losing to Capablanca in the 
same round. Capablanca is now lead- 
ing by 3% points and appears to be a 
sure winner of the tournamnet. 

Capablanca had the black side of a 
queen’s gambit declined against Mar- 
shall and lost a pawn on the seven- 
teenth move, but he had a slightly fav- 
orable position owing to the fact that 
he had posted his rook on the seventh 
row. Pressed by the time limit at the 
end of his second hour, Marshall was 
obliged to make séveral hasty moves 
and he lost his extra pawn and got 
into a losing position besides. The 
game went over into the evening ses- 
sion. Then Capablanca experienced 
no difficulty in placing it to his credit 
after 39 moves. 

After getting the worst of the argu- 
ment on the black side of a Ruy 
Lopez, Chajes found himself in diffi- 
culties when called upon to completé 
30 moves in the first two hours. When 
the two hours were wp he had made 
only 28 moves and the game was 
awarded to Kostich. At this time, 
however, Kostich had a certain win in 
hand, which he proved later. 

R. T. Black Jr. met J. S. Morrison, 
the Canadian champion, in the other 
game of the sixth round and won. 

The tenth round furnished some 
surprises. The most remarkable was 
the defeat of Chajes at the hands of 
Marshall in a game which lasted only 
20 moves. 
sterling fight put up by Black against 
Capablanca, and even Janowski had 
great difficulties in his game against 
Morrison, who played well for 28 or 
30 moves. 

Marshall selected a center counter 
gambit against Chajes, and on the lat- 
ter permitting to double pawns on the 
king’s bishop’s file Marshall had an 
opening for a telling attack on his ad- 
versary’s king, which piece stood 
castled on the king’s side of the board. 
By means of these aggressive move- 
ments he built up such a formidable 


Next of interest was the | 


CHANGES MADE IN 
STANDING OF CLUBS 


Week-End Gridiron Games Cause 
Shift in Position of Teams 
in First Naval District League 
—Radio Still Leads the List 


STANDING OF THE PLAYERS 
Won Lost P.C. 
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Radio School 
Little Building 
Bumkin Island 
Boston Section 
Camp Plunkett 
Hingham N. T. S. .... 1 
Portland N. T. S. 
Portsmouth Marines .. 
Franklin Institute .... 
Rockland 

SS i) ae 0 
Camp Edgar 

Wentworth Institute .. 
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Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 
BOSTON, Mass.—The results of the 
week-end games in the First Naval 
District Football League caused seve- 
ral changes in the standing of the 
clubs. The United States Naval Radio 
School tops the list with four victories 
end no defeats, while the Little Build- 
ing opened its season Sunday after- 
noon by defeating the Camp Edgar 
eleven, thereby tying with Radio. In 
Saturday’s game Bumkin Island 
showed considerable improvement 
winning from Boston Section, which 
was the first time this season that 
the latter team has figured on the 
small end of the score. By its win, 
Bumkin displaces its opponents from 
third place in the league standing. 

Hingham Naval Training Station 
won its game from Camp Plunkett, 
Saturday, it being the first contest 
which the sailors from Hingham have 
won this season. The game was slow 
and without any scoring in the first 
half. In the third period Hingham 
held Camp Plunkett for downs on the 
40-yard line. After a try at the line, 
a forward pass, Gately to Green, was 
completed and netted 20 yards, then 
Buckman, captain of the winning 
eleven and the star of the game, 
covered the remaining distance to the 
goal line. Captain Croft played bril- 
liantly for the Camp Plunkett team, 
making many spectacular tackles and 
playing in the backfield through the 
second half. 

The Bumkin Island-Boston Section 
clash was a hard-fought game, fierce 
tackling and terrific line smashes by 
both teams and a welt handled open 
attack by Bumkin late in the contest 
featured. There was very little punt- 
ing, and Boston Section showed a 
| much more diversified attack than in 
‘any of its previous encounters. Charles 


position as to force Chajes’ resigna-| Broderick was the star of the game, 


tion after 20 moves. 

Black had relied upon his favorite 
Russian defense against Capablanca, 
and for fully 25 moves held his own. 
While he had castled on the queen’s 
side, Capablanca brought his king into 
safety by castling on the opposite side 
of the board. Each player began at- 
tacking the other player’s king. How- 
ever, it become evident that Black’s 
king. was more exposed, and thus 
Capdblanca, who played white, man- 
aged to win two pawns, which prac- 
tically meant victory. This game, 
however, was adjourned after four 
hours of play. In the evening Capa- 
blanca won the game in 41 moves. 

A very even game, a queen’s pawn 
opening, ensued between Janowski and 
Morrison, the latter playing the black 
pieces. Such was the state of affairs 
up to the thirtieth move. A move later, 
however, Janowski won a rather weak 
and isolated pawn of his adversary. 
When the end of the game was reached 
each player had a rook, Janowski six 
pawns, his adversary five. An ad- 
journment was then taken. 


NEW ENGLAND I. A. A. 
GIVES UP CONTEST 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 

BOSTON, Mass.—The New England 
Intercollegiate Athletic Association 
has followed the example set by the 
Intercollegiate Association of Amateur 


Athletes of America and will not hold. 


any cross-country championship race 
this fall. 
since the race was instituted in 1912 
that it has not been held. 

The decision was reached after a 
mail vote was taken by Maj. F. H. 
Briggs, chairman of the advisory com- 
mittee. New Hampshire State College 
was the only one that made a favor- 
able reply. One college said it would 
probably eénter a team, two were 
doubtful and 11 replied that they 
would not compete. 


This will be the first time | 


and made the only tally after a spec* 
tacular run of 53 yards through a 
broken field. 

Radio School overwhelmed _ the 
Hingham Ammunition Depot team in 
their clash Saturday at the Harvard 
| Stadium, 74 to 0. With a substitute 
lineup in action for more than half of 
the game, Radio made 54 points of the 
total score. Six touchdowns were 
made in the first half. Montgomery, 
Johnson and Chrisman were the stars 
of the game. 

Sunday afternoon in the regular 
service game at Braves Field the 
Little Building defeated the Camp Ed- 
gar team, 21 to 0, in a hard-fought 
game. The headquarters’ team easily 
outplayed their opponents in most de- 
partments of the game, the visiting 
ends being very slow to get down the 
field under punts or to cover their 
men on forward passes, two of which 
resulted in touchdowns in the first and 
second periods. The kicking of both 
teams was a feature of the game. 

Sliney in the backfield for Camp 
Edgar played a brilliant game, making 
gains repeatedly until relieved by 
Dunn. 
for the winners while Painter and 
Sabin played a strong game for the 
Framingham boys. The summary: 

LITTLE BLDG. CAMP EDGAR 
ee a ee en ewe ale r.e., Bryant 
ee ceo as hale des eed es r.t., Painter 
i oi eee eeeceenes r.g., Bemis 
i Mh Ci wee ence es Sees c., _ Kennedy 
gS SE a re lL.g., Gold 
I es CO ee ees eoece 1.t., Smitzer 
| Trowbridge, Te sah cendbosddens l.e., Sliney 
BE EG es a q.b., Sabin 
Ds Sitibedee sesh esd adeececcccs r.h., Brewer 
iS i ete weess l.h., Dunn 
ES LE SEL f.b., Schmitz 

Little Building 21, Camp Edgar 0. 
Touchdowns—Trowbridge 2, Lally. Goals 
from touchdown—Brewer 3. Substitutes— 
Bishop for B. Murphy, Burnett for Car- 
ney, B. Murphy for McDonald; Martin 
for Sliney, Coyne for Brewer, Ellis for 
Kennedy, Brewer for Schmitz, Schmitz 
for Gold, Sliney for Dunn. Referee—Hugh 
McGrath. Field judge—G. V. Brown. 
Head linesman—A. R. French. Time— 
Two 10m. and two 8m. periods. 


AMERICA'S:LEADER 6>o ° 
wala 
SHOE LACES 


INSIST ON THE GENUINE 


With trade mark “Beaded” on wrapper 
AT SHOE STORES AND BOOTBLACKS 


UNITED LACE & BRAID MFG. CO. 
Originators and Sole Manufacturers 
AUBURN. PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Ytask. At least, it has been showing 


Trowbridge and Lally starred). 


FAST BACKFIELD 
AT MICHIGAN A. C. 


Agricultural College Varsity 
Football Schedule Has to Be 
Entirely Revised This Fall 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western Bureau 

EAST LANSING, Mich—A much 
revised football schedule awaits the 
Michigan Agricultural College play- 
ers. Originally it had been planned 
by Acting Director, G. E. Gauthier, 
to bring the season of the Michigan 
Agricultural College to a finish on 
Nov. 16; but the cancellations made 
has led to a decision to extend the 
playing time to Nov. 28. In conse- 
quence of this move by the coaches, 
a series of four heavy games confronts 
the team. The schedule follows: Nov. 
9—Purdue University, at East Lan- 
sing; 16—Notre Dame at East 
Lansing; 23—University of Michigan, 
at Ann Arbor; 28—Indiana University, 
at Indianapolis. 

But while this array of opponents 
promises much heavy work for the 
team, Coach Gauthier believes that 
the squad this year is equal to the 


much scoring power in its preliminary 
games—defeating the Albion College 
eleven 20 to 7, and Hillsdale College, 
53 to 7. A game with the University 
of Michigan was to have been played 
Oct. 19, but had to be postponed to 
Nov. 23. As the final engagement of 
the year on Ferry Field, this is looked 
forward to with interest in Michigan. 
It will take the place this fall of the 
epic battles, which in former years, 
were. fought by the Wolverines with 
Cornell and Pennsylvania. 

The lack of opportunity for meet- 
ing major elevens has up to this part 
of the season made it difficult for 
Observers correctly to gauge the 
strength of Coach Gauthier’s team, but 
enough has been learned to make it 
certain that the Aggies have a bril- 
liant backfield, built-up around Dean 
Ferris, quarterback, and Harry Graves, 
fullback. Ferris, in the guiding posi- 
tion, has thus far had little occasion 
for exhibiting generalship, but he has 
already shown ability as an open- 
field runner equal if not superior to 
that of Blake Miller, the Aggies’ fa- 
mous end of 1912 and 1913. The full- 
back, Graves, who weighs 190 pounds, 
hits the line low and hard and with 
much speed. 

Ferris and Graves would be suffi- 
cient to lift any backfield above 
mediocrity, but along with them the 
coaches this year have a string of 
five halfbacks, all men of speed and 
ability—I. J. Snider, J. A. Brady, 
W. H. Simmons, A. B. Schmitt and 
H. A. Dunphy. A combination of these 
that the coaches have been using fre- 
quently is Ferris, quarterback; 
Graves, fullback; Simmons, right 
half; and Brady, left half These 
backs have been showing great speed 
—more of it, really, than any back- 
field the school has ever had. 

As in other colleges, the Aggies this 
fall are playing all members of their 
Student Army Training Corps, though 
eight of the present members of the 
team would have been eligible anyway. 
These veterans, who were members 
either of last year’s varsity, or of the 
all-freshman team of a year ago, are 
Graves, Snider, Simmons, H. E. Fran- 
son, left tackle; R. O. van Orden, left 
guard; J. J. Schwei, left end; L. J. 
Archer, captain and center, and P. F. 
Bailey, right guard. The new mem- 
bers of the eleven who became eligible 
with the lifting of the freshman rule 
are: B. Anderson, tackle; John 
Bos, guard; Dunphy, Ferris, Brady, 
Schmitt, E. A. Young, end; Edward 
Johns, guard; Edward Duso, guard, 


and D. A. Lyons, end. 


BROWN LOSES F. W. MARVEL 


PROVIDENCE, R. Is—Prof. F. W. 
Marvel, director of athletics at Brown 
University, will 
instructor in the War Department 
School for training directors for the 
Students Army Training Corps. 


go to Princeton as | 
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National Bank 


On Sixth Street at Stark 
Portland, Oregon, 


Welcomes Your Account, 
Large or Small. 


Capital and Surplus 
- $2,500,000.00 
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Fifty Years of 
Constant Integrity 


has made us one of the leading 
jewelers and silversmiths in_ the 
Pacific Northwest, and worthy of 
your patronage. 


A. & C. Feldenheimer 


Jewelers, Silversmiths, Opticians 
Estab. since 1868, Wash. St. at Park 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
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ATHLETIC NOTES 


The Chinese all-collegiate soccer 
football team of Greater Boston de- 
feated Phillips Andover Academy at 
Andover, Saturday, 2 to 1. 


The J. P. Coats soccer football 
team of Pawtucket, R. I., defeated the 
Pan-Americans of Fall River, Satur- 
day, in the first round of the national 
cup series, 3 to 1. 


The Fore River soccer football team 
defeated the Fisk Red Tops in a first- 
round match of the United States 
national cup competition at Spring- 
field, Saturday, 8 to 2. 


Merchant Ship team B of Bristol 
eliminated the Disstonsg in the first 
round of the United States national 
soccer cup competition at Philadelphia 
Saturday, by winning 7 to 5. 


The Meadowbrook Club cross-coun- 
try team defeated the University of 
Pennsylvania in a dual race over the 
Fairmount Park course at Philadel- 
phia, Saturday, 26 points to 29. Cum- 
mings of the Pennsylvania team was 
the individual winner. 


OFFICERS NAMED 
FOR WESTERN G. A. 


C. M. Smalley of Chicago, the 
Secretary, Is the Only One 
Not Renominated This Fall 


CHICAGO, I11.—All but one of the 
officers of the Western Golf Associa- 
tion have been nominated for reelec- 
tion at the annual meeting of that 
organization which is to take place 
Jan. 18, according to an announcement 
made by C. W. Higgins, assistant 
secretary of the association. 

As nomination is equivalent to elec- 
tion in this association, C. F. Thomp- 
son is to remain another year as presi- 
dent, C. W. German of Kansas City 
will remain as vice-president and G. F. 
Gregg, Milwaukee, as treasurer; but 
J. H. Barnard of the Glen View Club, 
Chicago, will replace C. M. Smalley of 
Chicago as secretary. 

Two new candidates are nominated 
for directors, A. M. Parry of the 
Country Club of Indianapolis, presi- 
dent of the Indiana Golf Association, 
and J. W. Hughes of the Omaha Field 
Club, vice-president of the Trans- 
Mississippi Golf Association. It has 
become the policy of the Western Golf 
Association to have among its direc- 
tors officers of state and district as- 
sociations. 

President Thompson of the Floss- 
moor Club has spent the entire season 
managing Red Cross matches, which 
have been staged from coast to coast, 
taking the place in a patriotic way of 
the championship contests which were 
suspended on account of the war. 
These efforts have raised over $300,- 
000. 

C. M. Foell, chairinan, Chicago; J. 
L. Carleton, St. Louis; J. W. Mackle- 
fresh, Cincinnati; J. L. Mullin, Duluth, 
and C. P. Pfeil, Memphis, compose 
next year’s nominating committee. 

The question of holding champion- 
ship tournaments next year will be 
taken up at the annual meeting. 


WALTER CAMP NAMES 
THREE DIRECTORS 
WASHINGTON, D. C.— Three new 


athletic directors have been appointed 
by Walter Camp, director of the ath- 


Coats and Furs 
for Wintry Days 


The Eastern has never shown 
a more complete and beauti- 
ful line of Coats and Furs. 
Splendid wool velour fur 
trimmed coats priced at 
$49.75. And 
handsome fur 

scarfs at $32.50 

in fox, and $47.50 

in Lynx. See these. 

special num- 
bers. 


EASTERN 
OUTFITTING 
CO. 


Washington St. at Tenth 
PORTLAND, Oregon 


FURNITURE and 


Interior Decorations 


of character and individuality. Our 
own shop-made overstuffed pieces 
are splendid examples of permanent 


construction. 
Exclusive. but not necessarily 
expensive. 


BABCOCK & PEETS@@D 
Sheth Chante 


Alder and 
Eleventh 


letic division of the Navy Department 
Commission on Training Camp Activi- 
ties. 

E. J. Thorp of New York, a former 
‘De La Salle athlete, has been ap- 
pointed representative of the commis- 
sion at the submarine base at New 
London, and A. L. Smith and H. P. 
Braddock, former all-round athlete at 
the University of Pennsylvania, have 
been appointed directors at the navy 
stations at Goat Island, San Francisco, 
and San Pedro, near Los Angeles, re- 
spectively. 


CREATION OF BUDGET 
SYSTEM ADVOCATED 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 


BOSTON, Mass.—The immediate cre- 
ation of a national budget system was 
urged upon the United States Congress 
in a resolution adopted at the final 
day’s session of the National Associa- 
tion of Cotton Manufacturers on Sat- 
urday. The association also advocated 
the taking of immediate steps to pre- 
pare the cduntry for the reconstruction 
period that will follow the end of the 
war, and recommended the creation of 
a non-partisan joint congressional 
committee on readjustment. The mem- 
bers were urged, in another resolu- 
tion, to endeavor to increase their 
export trade with South America, 
Spain and Australia. A_ protective 
tariff also was advocated. 

In the resolution favoring the na- 
tional budget system it was the belief 
of the resolution committee that such 
a system of finances would “lead to 
more economic systematic expendi- 
tures of the vast sums annually paid 
into the Treasury, stimulate greater 
enthusiasm and cooperation. among 
our people in winning the war in 
which we are engaged, and be a vital 
factor in preparing for the struggle 
for commercial and industrial ad- 
vancement which will surely confront 
us when peace is declared.”’ 


GERMAN - OWNED 
PROPERTY TO BE SOLD 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern Bureau 

NEW YORK, N. Y.—Within the next 
60 days, German-owned woolen mills, 
other textile, chemical and color com- 
panies, a magneto company and other 
manufacturing plants, valued at more 
than $100,000,000, will be auctioned by 
A. Mitchell Palmer, alien property 
custodian. They include the woolen 
mills at Passaic, N. J., the Bayer Com- 
pany, the Heyden Chemical Company, 
the New Brunswick Chemical Com- 
pany, and the Bauer Chemical Com- 
pany. Other concerns taken over by 
Mr. Palmer are being prepared for 
sale, and before the year is out he is 
expected to sell to American citizens 
German-owned concerns valued at ap- 
proximately $200,000,000. 


TOMATOES FOR ARMY AND NAVY 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Forty-five 
per cent of the éntire output of 
canned tomatoes in the United States 
will be taken by the army, navy and 
marine corps. The total pack for the 
season is estimated as being from 


PLAN EXPECTED TO 
LOWER FISH PRICES 


Construction of Large Storage 
Plant in Boston Is Proposed in 
Movement to Increase Catch 


and Reduce the Costs 


Specially for The Christian Science. Monitor 
BOSTON, Mass.—Opportunity for 
cooperation between the State of Mas- 
sachusetts and the United Statés Fed- 
eral Government in increasing the fish 
catch and a probable lowering of 
prices to consumers, is seen in a plan 
for the construction of a large stor- 
age plant on the property of the State 
in South Boston, to be operated in 
conjunction with the new fishing fleet 
which the Emergency Fleet Corpora- 
tion, acting for the United States Gov- 
ernment expects to place in com- 
mission within a few months. The 
plan will be laid before the special 
legislative fish committee in a few 
days. 

The call for increased storage facili- 
ties at Boston, issued last week at 
Washington by Kenneth Fowler, .in 
charge of the division of fisheries of 
the United States Food Administration 
was as follows: “‘The Emergency Fleet 
Corporation is building, at the request 
of the Food Administration, a fleet of 
fifty steel fishing trawlers, most of 
which will enter producing operations 
in the New England area during the 
early part of next year. The advent 
of these trawlers will more than 
treble the production of trawler fish 
coming into the port of Boston. Un- 
der such circumstances it is of the 
greatest importance that additional 
preserving equipment be erected 
and encouraged.” _ 

As the fish business is dependent to 
a great degree not only upon facilities 
for speedy handling of the product, 
but for storage as well, it is believed 
that the construction of a large plant 
near the Boston Fish Pier will result 
almost immediately in a reduction in 
the price of fish, and at the same time 
will aid in its wider distribution. 

It is pointed out that with the facili- 
ties now afforded for the landing of 
the catch at the pier, with a large stor- 
age and handling space near by, and 
with the large freight tracks of the 
New York, New Haven & Hartford 
Railroad and the trolley line of the 
Boston Elevated Road running into 
Such a storage building, fresh fish 
could be shipped throughout New Eng- 
land, as well as to points as far west 
as Chicago, in far better condition than 
ever before and at much lower rates. 
Some of the fish dealers at the pier 
estimate that with such facilities, cod 
and haddock can be placed on sale in 
Buffalo, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Indian- 
apolis and perhaps Chicago within 60 
or 75 hours after being taken from the 
water, and at prices from 10 to 30 per 
cent below those which now prevail, 


18,500,000 to 20,000,000 cases of two 
dozen cans to the case. 


provided there is no further. advance 
in the cost of operation. 
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The Store of the 


REMEMBER! 


Heating Stoves and Ranges 


Andirons, Basket Grates 
Gas and Oil Heaters 


Honeyman Hardware Co. 


Fourth at Alder, PORTLAND, OREGON , 


~ Portland’s Busy Specialty Store 


Gloves, Hosiery, Blouses, Umbrellas, Underwear, 
Haudkercbiefs 


LOMA GLLSS 
I, GLOVES, HOSIERY. VMBRELLAS 


309 Morrison Street 
Vogue Patterns at The Waist Shop C.F. BERG, 
Portland Hotel Ceurt Manager 
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Uncle Sam Says: 
SHOP, EARLY! 


Do All Y our Holiday Shopping 


The Store of Quality and Service 
The Store of a Million Gifts 
The Store of Sensible Gifts 

The Store of No Disappointments 


Holiday Cheer 
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THE QUALITY STORE OF PORTLAND 
Fn, Sixtnr, Merrisen, Alger Sa a 
Sines Z 


OLDS, WORTMAN 
& KING 
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WHY LABOR FAVORS 
LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


Mr. Henderson Believes League 
of Nations May Create Com- 
mon Understanding in World 
—An International Legislature 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
LONDON, England—Mr. Arthur Hen- 
derson, secretary of the Labor Party, 


stitutions in every country and curb 
the sinister forces making fon war. 
“Organized Labor, however,” he 
continues, “regards this league as 
something much more than an or- 
ganization to prevent war... . In 
labor’s view, the ultimate purpose of 
such a league is to create a common 
mind in the world, to make the na- 
tions conscious of the solidarity of 
their interests, and to enable them to 
perceive that the world is one, and 
not a number of separate countries 
divided by artificial frontiers. Side 
by side with the international courts 
set up for purposes of conciliation and 
judicial arbitration the workers have, 
therefore, proclaimed their desire to 


has recently written a pamphlet setting further the project of an international 


forth the views of organized labor on | legislature.” 


“It is the league itself,” Mr. Hen- 


the question of a League of Nations. | gerson continues, “that will supersede 


“Four years of -warfare on an un- 
precedented scale,” Mr. Henderson 
writes, “cannot have failed to produce 
a passionate desire for peace. For the 
multitudes of people in every country 
whose lives have been darkened by the 
present tragedy, the struggle can have 
only one issue worthy of the sacri- 
fices and sufferings they have endured: 
no settlement can be accepted as final 
which does not offer to them the prom- 
ise that henceforth upon earth there 
shall be no more war.... , 

“In the stress of this mighty con- 
flict,” Mr. Henderson continues, “the 
common will for peace has been evoked 
in support of the idea of a League of 
Nations; and the very fear which for- 
merly made for war has become the 
most potent argument that can be 
used on behalf of this constructive 
proposal. All thinking people, what- 
ever their political views may be, now 
realize that if some means of prevent- 
ing future war cannot be devised, 
civilization itself will be destroyed. 
Enlightened self-interest has combined 
with the highest form of political and 
social idealism in support of the idea 
of world-peace. ... 

“In the atmosphere of international 
ill-will, under the perpetual menace 
of war, estranged from one another by 
Suspicion, jealousy, and fear, the na- 
tions will not be able to carry out the 
great schemes of social reconstruction 
upon which the best minds of our time 
are now engaged. Nor will any coun- 
try be able to afford the cost of so- 
cial reconstruction on the grand scale 
if the threat of another and greater 
war compels expenditure upon arma- 
ments, and the energies of its peoples 
are absorbed in preparation for the 
struggle. 

“This is the first and most com- 
pelling reason why the organized 
working-class movement supports the 
proposal of a League of Nations. La- 
bor recognizes that in this proposal 
lies the hope of deliverance for all 
the peoples from the severest eco- 
nomic pressure and the most terrible 
risks of suffering and loss, and from 
heavy burdens of taxation to maintain 
large armies and navies. Our hope 
for the future is bound up with this 
question of security. The specific 
program of reconstruction in which 
Labor is interested presupposes two 
essential conditions which must be 
fulfilled before it can be carried into 
practical effect: the first condition is 
the defeat and destruction of Prussian 
militarism; the second is the estab- 
lishment of a League of Nations which 
will make the world safe for 
democracy.” 

Mr. Henderson then goes on to say 
that neither national reconstruction 
nor intellectual conciliation is possible 
so long as people are preoccupied 
with the menace of foreign aggression. 
If nations are to be forced to continue 
to pay the “blood-tax,” even on the 
pre-war scale, he says, it is useless 
to talk of reform. Warlike expendi- 
ture on the pre-war scale, he argues, 
will not suffice to safeguard the secur- 
ity of nations, therefore their war 
resources would have to be organized 
in a more thorough manner. Con- 
scription would become a permanent 
institution, and standing armaments 
would grow larger and more costly, 
industry would be impoverished, trade 
checked, and civilization itself would 
collapse under the strain of another 
war. From these evils, Mr. Hender- 
s0n says, there is no escape except by 
way Of a League of Nations which 
would guarantee to all peoples peace 
and security. 

It is an essential condition of the 
scheme, as labor understands it, Mr. 
Henderson says, that the consenting 
states should agree to submit to arbi- 
tration every issue between two or 
more of them, and refusal to accept 
the settlement proposed by the court 
would justify the league in making 
common cause against the aggressor. 

Discussing the setting up of a 
League of Nations, Mr. Henderson says 
organized democracy is pledged to a 
policy of pacific internationalism. “It 
insists,” he says, “that the -league 
must be based upon the idea of public 
law and the right of peoples, not 
merely upon the agreements of gov- 
ernments and kings. It believes that 
the league can only be established 
after the destruction of militarism on 
a foundation of true democratic free- 
dom, beginning with freedom of trade 
and commercial intercourse, and in- 
cluding the abolition,.by agreement, of 
compulsory military service and stand- 
ing armaments, which limit the devel- 
opment of democracy and menace the 
existence of free institutions every- 
where in the world. ... 

“No other practicable suggestion” 
(than the League of Nations), Mr. 
Henderson continues, “has been made 
which will have the effect of pro- 
moting the unity of peoples. The aim 
which organized Labor keeps steadily 
. in view in the field of international 
affairs is the solidarity of nations, 
because we realize that the final 
safeguard of peace does not lie in 
the machinery of judicial arbitration 
and conciliation, however skilfully 
devised, but in the spirit of inter- 
national goodwill and the understand- 
ing between nations based upon the 
essential identity of their interests.” 

Regarding the war as a struggle 
between autocracy on the one hand 
and democracy on the other, Mr. 
Henderson says the organized work- 
ers are convinced nothing would 
compensate for the failure'to secure 
such international machinery as 
would help to develop democratic in- 


we 


the arbitrary powers that have hith- 
erto arrogated the right of choosing 
between peace and war. It will bring 
foreign policy under the control of 
popularly elected assemblies resolved 
to maintain the sovereign rights of 
peoples. It implies the suppression 
of secret diplomacy and the dcvelop- 
ment of parliamentary control over 
cabinets. It will mean that a vigilant 
watch will be kept over the activities 
of foreign ministers, diplomatists, 
and the agents of international 
finance. It involves full publicity for 
all agreements between states. It 
will render powerless for, further 
mischief the evil influence of the 
armament trusts which are _ so 
largely responsible for the awful 
tragedy in which the world is at 
present involved.” 

Democracy, Mr. Henderson con- 
cludes, stands at the crossroads. 
Whether the path it ‘takes leads to 
the new social order or te disastrous 
revolutionary struggles, he says, de- 
pends largely upon the fate of the 
project of a League of Nations. “If 
we fail here,” he says, “we fail irre- 
trievably. Wars more frightful than 
the present will waste the substance 
of our race, and we shall lose even 
the belief in the _ possibility of 
progress.” 


ALSACE-LORRAINE. 
NATIVES CONVENE 


Former Residents Now in America 
Hear of Relations of France 
and Her Lost Territory 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern Bureau 


NEW YORK, N. Y.—At the conven- 
tion of the natives of- Alsace-Lorraine 
held here under the auspices of the 
Association Générale des Alsatiens- 
Lorraines d’Amerique, Stephane Lau- 
zanne, editor of Le Matin, represent- 


ing the French High Commissioher, M. 
Tardieu, spoke of the relations of 
France and her lost territory, and of 
the importance of maintaining a 
strong armament against the enemy. 

His speech, as translated, runs as 
follows: 

“You know our affection; it shares 
your desires, your’ dislikes and your 
hopes. You understand the cause of 
Our joy. For 47 years we have borne 
in our hearts bitter anguish because 
we had lost your brothers of Alsace- 
Lorraine; today, we tremble with joy 
because we are going to get them 
back again. I add that our affection 


and our happiness are even greater 


when we find ourselves in the pres- 
ence of an association like yours 
which calls itself the General Asso- 
ciation of Alsace-Lorrainers in Amer- 
ica, which means friends dearly loved; 
America, our sister forever loved by 
us. It seems to us that you are doubly 
a part of the great French family. 

“My friends, we are approaching 
the end of the drama; and we know 
what the end will be. Victory is ours. 
It is ours if we remain strong and 
united. The Germans understand that 
only force and union have made our 
victory possible. 

“And we must not be too lenient, 
becatse with certain people kindness 
becomes weakness, and we have not 
the right to be weak. Let us remem- 
ber that we are looking squarely into 
the face of the most terrible machine 
of war which the world has ever 
known, and that we shall be able to 
put an end to this machine of war 
only by dislocating its pieces; we can 
only destroy it by throwing it into the 
junk heap. 

“Several days ago that admirable 
old gentleman who is today the in- 
carnation of the spirit and hope of 
France, M. Georges Clemenceau, in a 
magnificent speech which sent a thrill 
through the Senate, paraphrased the 
‘Marseillaise,’ and cried: ‘Go forth! 
Heroes stoically smiling even to the 
moment of supreme sacrifice! Go 
forth, children of the country! The 
glorious day has come!’ Yes, but the 
sacrifice of these heroes must not 
have been in vain, and the glorious 
day will only be attained if, in the 
meantime, we see the glorious day of 
justice shining full-orbed!” 


SALOON CLOSING IS REFUSED 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western Bureau 

ST. LOUIS, Mo.—Dr. W. °C. Shupp, 
head of the Missouri Anti-Saloon 
League, appeared before a meeting 
jealled to consider the raising of the 
quarantine regulations and asked, if 
they ‘were retained, that all the sa- 
loons be closed. He was told by the 
health commissioner, Max C. Stark- 
loff, that the whole matter had been 
carefully considered and that there 
was no necessity for making any 
change that would include the closing 
of the saloons. 


BOND WORK OF WOMEN PRAISED 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western Bureau 

LOUISVILLE, Ky. — The Kentucky 
Women’s Committee for the fourth 
Liberty Loan has received a telegram 
of congratulation from the National 
Women’s Committee’ on the showing 
made by the Kentucky women in the 
last Liberty Loan campaign, during 
which the women of the State secured 
subscriptions aggregating $18,779,447. 


STUDENTS OF THE 
TALMUD 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 

Leaving the ,crowded flag-bedecked 
streets of Upper Manhattan to enter 
the peaceful atmosphere of the nu-; 
merous schools of Jewish literature 
on the East Side entails a violent con- 
trast in emotions. “Palestine re- 
gained!” “Jerusalem wrested from 
the Turks!” shout the newsboys as 
they dash with their papers among 
the pushcarts of the teeming streets 
of the Ghetto. 

Delightfully oblivious of all this ex- 
citement are the venerable students 
of the Talmud, who, poring over their 
musty volumes in the  chevras 
(schools for study), feel no quicken- 
ing of the pulse, for Jerusalem has 
never been anywhere but in their 
faithful hearts. To see the. deeply- 
marked, sorrow-scarred faces of these 
grand old men poring over their be- 
loved books is to get a glimpse of an- 
other world—a world of resignation 
and repose. Within earshot of the 
war-frenzied crowds of Broadway, 
one may stand among the bowed fis- 
ures engaged in study and prayer. As 
cne gazes the sordid walls of the 
poor tenement room fade from sight, 
and in their stead is seen (in the 
mind’s eye) the wailing wall of Jeru- 
salem or some ruin of the Holy City 
—a more fitting background to the 
Rabbinical figures so strangely out of 
place in hustling America. The great 
passion for the dead and gone past 
reflected in the Rembrandtesque 
faces of the aged students lends to 
their lives a grandeur which the up- 
town tourist (hastily passing on a 


and His goodness, and to remind him 
of the important lessons taught in the 
following forr paragraphs, in which 
the comma! ument of the tefillin is 
mentioned: 

The first paragraph (Exod. xiii, 
1-10) teaches that he must in various 
ways express his belief in God as the 
King and Ruler of the universe. 

The second paragraph (Exod. xiii, 
11-16) reminds him of the wonderful 
way in which God delivered his fore- 
fathers from Egyptian bondage. 

The third paragraph (Deut. xi, 4-9) 
proclaims the unity of God and 
teaches him to love God and obey Him 
out of love. 

The fourth paragraph (Deut. xi, 
4-9) teaches him that Providence deals 
with men according to their merits. 

The four above-mentioned para- 
graphs are written twice on parch- 
ment, once on one piece, and once on 
four pieces, each piece containing one 
paragraph. The two sets are put 
into the leather cases, one of which 
is divided into four compartments, for 
the four separate slips of parchment 
and marked outside by the Hebrew 
letter shin. Through a loop attached 
to each bayith a leather strap is 
passed, the two parts of which are 
tied together in such a manner as to 
hold the bayith on the arm or on the 
head. On the arm the case is placed 
that contains the four paragraphs 
written on one piece, on the head that 
which contains them written on four 
pieces. The former is called tefillah 


sight-seeing wagon) would never sus- 
pect. Behind many a shabby-looking 
little store, or maybe above some 
noisy corner saloon are the chevras 
(societies for the study of Hebrew lit- 
erature) where congregate the types 


of Jewish scholars that make the 
heart of the writer and artist glad. 

Gray-haired, be-whiskered, sad old 
men, many of whom have tasted only 
the bitternesses of life—yet such is 
their faith in the Almighty that they 
cling, to the praying shawl and the 
Bible to blot out the memory of a 
Kishnieff—their lives of study and 
prayer amidst abject poverty giving 
the lie to the fallacy that the Jew lives 
only for business and money. 

The interpretation of a _ difficult 
passage from the Talmud, or the coin- 
ing of an epigram, is as food and 
drink to the wise old students, and 
there is not an ill in their lives that 
cannot be soothed or a blessing that 
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Chevras student wearing the phylactery 


cannot be acknowledged by a quota- 
tion from their beloved book. 

The reason of the tefillin (phylac- 
teries) should prove interesting. Four 
times in the Hebrew law there is a 
repetition of the commandment con- 
cerning the tefillin: 

“And thou shalt bind them for ya 
sign upon thine hand, and they shall 
be as frontlets between thine eyes.” 
(Deut. vi, 8 and xi, 18.) 

“And it shall be for a sign unto 
thee upon thine hand, and for a memo- 
rial between thine eyes that the Lord’s 
law may be in thy mouth.” (Exod. 
xiii, 9.) 

“And it shall be for a token upon 
thine hand, and for frontlets between 
thine eyes. (Ibid. 16.) 

The object of this commandment is 
to direct the Jew’s thoughts to God 
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Suter’s for Diamonds 


One of the largest selections 
of wrist watches in the North- 
west. In Gold, Platinum and 
Diamonds. Large selection of 


Fine Silver. 


All goods guaranteed as 


represented. 


One price to all. 
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Poring over his beloved book 


shel yad (tefillin of the hand); the 
latter tefillah shel rosh (the tefillin 
of the head). . 

In order to prevent a mere perfunc- 
tory observance of this command- 
ment the Jew is taught to reflect on 
the importance of the object of the 
tefillin, and to declare by placing the 
tefillin on the head and on the arm, 
near the heart, his consciousness of 
the duty to employ the thoughts that 
arise in his mind and the desires of 
his heart in the service of the Lord, 
who gave him the powers of thought 
and will. Tradition has handed down 
to the Jew the way this precept is to 
be carried out. 

The tefillin is put on in the follow- 
ing way: 

1. Tefillah shel rosh—The case is 
placed in front, put over the forehead 
in the middle and the knot of the 
straps on the back of the head, one in 
the middle of the neck; the remain- 
der of the two straps hang down in 
front, one on each side. 

2. Tefillah shel yad—The case con- 
taining the parchment is placed on 
the inner side of the left arm, near 
the elbow; the knot is kept near it, 
and the strap is twisted seven times 
around the arm and three times 
around the middle finger. 

Tefillah shel yad is put on first, 
peing mentioned first in divine pre- 
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WELL-DRESSED MEN 


OF SEATTLE 
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cept. The reverse order is observed 
in taking off the tefillin. The tefillin 
is worn only during morning prayer, 
and the divine command to wear 
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The talith, or praying scarf 


them applies to all male persons from 
the thirteenth birthday. 

Some of the scholars may be seen 
wearing their talith (praying scarf) as 
the Jewish laws command them. 

“Thou shalt make thee fringes upon 
the four quarters of thy vesture, 
wherewith thou coverest. thyself.” 
(Deut. xxii, 12.) 

The object of this commandment is 
described as follows: 

“It shall be unto you for a fringe, 
that ye may look upon it, and remem- 
ber all the commandments of the 
Lord, and do,them; and that ye seek 
not after your own heart and your own 
eyes, ... that ye may remember, and 
do all my commandments, and be holy 
unto your God.” 

In obedience to this commandment 
the Jew has two kinds of four-cor- 
nered garments, provided with 
“fringe.” The one is small, and is 
worn under the upper garments the 
whole day; it is called abra’ kanfoth 
(four corners), or talith katin (small 
scarf). The other and larger one is 
worn over the garments during morn- 
ing service. It is called simply talith 
(scarf), or talith gadol (large scarf). 

In strong contrast to their fathers 
and grandfathers are the children of 
these men. Modern America, with its 
opportunities for all, has torn them 
from the- religious atmosphere and 
sent them uptown to become the 
lawyers, the artists and the actors. 
The Jewish comedian of the vaude- 
ville theater, who nightly sets the 
audience shrieking at the Yiddish 
idioms, is, in nine cases out of ten, 
the son of a scholar, and though the 
glamour of Broadway success claims 
him, in his heart of hearts he is a 
Jew and never forgets his people. He 
will tell many a story of his parents 


to his Gentile friends, imitating and || 


exaggerating their many characteris- 
tics, but he refuses to hear a Gentile 
do the same thing. After all, the 
comic Jew of the modern stage is but 
an imaginary sketch. 
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GOOD SIRUP MADE 
FROM WINE GRAPES 


Testimony From the Superinten- 
dent’ of a California State 
Institution on Real Tests 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 


LEGION OF ALLIED 
VETERANS PROPOSED 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 

BOSTON, Mass.—A movement seek- 
ing to bring under one organization 
both before the close of the war and 
after it, the rank and file of the armies 
and navies of the nations allied 
against the Central Powers, has been 


started in this city under the name of from its Pacific Coast Bureau 
the Legion of Allied Veterans of the! SAN FRANCISCO, Cal.—Advertise- 


Great War. The organization has q | ments inserted in California newspa- 
charter from the State of Massachu- | f"" 8 by oe California Grape Protec- 
setts, and has established headquar- | ts Association, opposing the bone 
ters in this city, with Sergt. H. E. ¢'Y amendment to be voted on Nov. 5 


Pheeney, late of the Canadian Expedi- estar Grape sirup will not solve 
tionary Forces, as legion commander. , “th Ses a problem, assert that 

According to Sergeant Pheeney, the | Fala nap ac we a tae sirup can 
object of the organization closely re- 4+, & Ok udaaen e industry .only 
sembles that. of the Grand Army of r years of effort and trial by the 


producer, and of education of the con- 
the Republic, which brought together ‘sumer, unless very materially aided 


the veterans of the armies of the. 
: ..,,and hastened by large governmental 
United States at the close of the Civil | encouragement.” 


War and which still continues. It is; oe 
: n addition to much reliable evi- 
the desire of the leaders of the lesion ' gence printed in this newspaper to the 
, effect that wine grapes could be made 
and mutual welfare, and to assist into an excellent sirup, with profit te 
those veterans in need of aid. It | an concerned, and that preparations 
declared that the legion is without! are being made for a large grape 
political aspirations or propaganda,!|siryp industry, the superintendent of 
and that it has the indorsement of|the Sonoma State Home at Sonoma, 
officers of the army”and navy of the) (al., stated to a representative of this 
United States. “Sfmilar support is €X-| paper on Friday that that institution 
pected to be received from officials of had made 250 gallons of sirup from 
other allied nations. wine grapes; that the sirup was of a 
very high grade, with the grape flavor 
equal in quality to maple sirup, and 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor! that it was universally liked in the 
BOSTON, Mass.—“The world-war, State home. This is regarded as im- 
has shown the necessity of every man! portant, as it has been widely claimed 
being the protector and helper of his' by the liquor interests that this sirup 
neighbor, and the general interest of | either would not be used, or that it 
the public cannot’ be ignored,” said; Would take a long and costly process 
Judge John Winn of the District Court} t© educate the public to its use. The 


TWO LIQUOR DEALERS FINED 


last week, when he imposed a fine of 
$50 each upon Bart Cronin and John 
Koslowski, two liquor dealers charged 
with violating orders of the Board of! 
Health relative to the closing of sa- 
loons. Judge Winn also held that 
while both liquor dealers held licenses 


superintendent of the Sonoma institu- 
tion stated that the grapes made 45 
gallons of sirup to the ton, and that 
paying $40 to $45 a ton for grapes, the 
sirup would eost about $1 a gallon to 
make, not counting labor. A usual 
price for wine grapes to the growers 


has, however, in the past, been around 


as common victualers they were not 
$12 to $15. 


entitled to reopen their, saloons be- 
cause they were not prepared to serve 
food at any and all times. 


oe 


| 
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CANADIAN SHIP CONTRACTS | 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor | | 
from its Canadian Bureau 
MONTREAL, Que.—Of the 25 ocean || 
steamships whose construction has 
been authorized by an order-in-council | | 
of the Dominion Government, the con-| | 
tracts for eight have been awarded|. 
to the Canadian Vickers, Limited, the}. 
building taking place at their ship-|, 
yards at Maisonneuve, Montreal. 


The 


Council 
of 


National 
Defense 


me(}ROTE-RANKINCo 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


Pike Street and Fifth Avenue 


is asking the retail stores of 


the country to assist in se- 
curing the cooperation of all citi- 
zens in a movement to promote 
Early Holiday Shopping, and to 
encourage the purchase of Use- 
ful Holiday Gifts, except in the 
case of gifts for young children. 


—— 


Give Home Gifts. 
for the Holiday | 


Home Gifts are best, be- 
cause Home Gifts are 
synonymous with Useful 
Gifts, not merely “some- 
thing”’ tied up in a pretty 
package. 


The Council further asks our 
citizens (1) to spread their Holli- 
day buying over October, November 
and December, and (2) to carry their 
own packages whenever possible. The 
Council requests, also, that the stores 
shall not increase their working forces 
by reason of the holiday business. 


This store is glad to pledge its 
efforts toward making these sug- 


gested measure effective, and conf- 


_And many are selecting 
Holiday Gifts now from 


os 
Nn 
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Grote Rankin’s large col- 
lections, thus discounting 
any advance in prices or 


dently anticipates the willing coopera- 
tion of its patrons toward the same 
patriotic’ end. 


scarcity of variety later on. 


= | FREDERI 
Boston Market Company); ¢ NE LOON 


Seatile’s Strictly Sanitary Pike Street Marke | AT FIFTH AVE. AND PINE ST., 


ATTLE 
Best Selected oT 


MEATS FISH 
Fresh and Smoked Fresh, Salted and Smoked 


Shipments Made 
JOHN HAMAN GEO. PALMER 
Elliott 499 


Main 5466 
116-118 Pike Street BEATTLE 
HARDWARE 


Danziger’ Fur Company 
Manufacturing Furriers 
1322 Second Ave., Seattle 


A complete line of Furs in up-to-the-minute 
styles—moderately priced. 


Furs That Are Wanted Now 
BEST QUALITY OF 


MEATS—POULTRY 


Butter and Eggs 


UNION ANNEX 
Stall 4 and 5 Westlake 


CROCKERY 
HOUSEFURNISHINGS 
SPORTING GOODS TOYS 


Spelger & Hurlbut 


‘Incorporated 
Second Avenue and Union Street 


SEATTLE, WASH. 
Main 6367 


UNION MARKET 
225 Union Street, 
near 3rd Ave. Market 
Uain 5880—Elliott 1787 - Elliott 3145 
SEATTLE 


-_ 


“A Store For Everybody” 


TACOMA 


“Values Tell” 


CHEASTY’S 
KUPPENHEIMER 
- CLOTHES 


For Men and Young Men 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


EERO 
[51 exes 

agin: 

ee | to 


HARDY & COMPANY 


DIAMOND MERCHANTS 
JEWELERS 
SILVERSMITHS 


901 Second Avenue, SEATTLE 
Dependable Merchandise 


Scandinavian-Americas 
k Bldg. 


Ban 
lith & Pacific Ave. 
Mai 


Main 1614 
Leading Portrait Photographers 


Occidental Fuel Company 


ROY: J. HUTSON, Manager 


Neh 325 CLEAN COAL 


Latonia and North Lake Satisfactory Service 
Avenue, SEATTLE _“Yowest ‘Prices 


Ee ee 


- < 
. a 


J. Webb Kitchen & Co. 


Sails, Tents, Awnings, 


} > Canopies and Flags 
Auto Tops, Canvas and Waterproof Goods 


311 University Street, SEATTLE 
Mzin 800 | 


Morey Stationery Co. 
STATIONERY 


and 
OFFICE SUPPLIES 


MAIN 447 4 
812-814 First Avenue, SEATTLE 
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Starry “Ww” 


Stands for Why, Where, When, Who, What and Which 
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There once was a little boy, or was 
it a little girl? For the purpose of 
this story, it really makes slight dif- 
ference whether it was a little boy 
Or a little girl; but, to get the story 
going, let us suppose it was a little 
boy. This little boy was always ask- 
ing questions. Some of his questions 
anybody could answer. and some of 
them nobody could. Because there 
are questions that haven’t any an- 
swers to them, just as there are 
answers which haven’t any questions 
to them. Most questions have right 
answers, but sometimes questions and 
answers get mixed, and some question 
gets the wrong answer fastened to it; 


fe eg have to ask some one else. 


then the wrong answer has to be! because the turkey gobbler had such 
loosened and shaken off, because a a bright red head and could puff him- 


answer fastened to it may do a great! turkey gave the only answer he knew, 
‘which was “Gobble, gobble, gobble.” | 


deal of damage. 

Almost everything this 
Said began with the words why, 
| Where, who, when. what or which. 
'He asked everybody questions, but 
/mostly he asked his father, and his 
_father gave him the right answers 
| Aenerally. One day the little boy came 


‘to his father with a question which | 
| who lived in the old tree, beeause he 
knowing | 
the boy. 


ihad no answer. His father thought 
‘it over and told 
He 


did. He asked the turkey gobbler, 


little boy | 


j 


Then the little boy asked the rabbits, 
because they had such long ears, and 
surely must hear everything. They 


‘listened most respectfully and did a 


the little boy he 


i 
} 
i 


| 


great deal of sniffing with their noses, 
but they knew the question had no 
answer, and they finally scampered 
away. The little boy asked the owl 


had such a reputation for 
everything, but every time 
said, “What?” the owl said, “Who?” 


| 


' 
' 


question going about with a wrong : self up.and appear so important. The | 


and neither of them could answer the, 


other. 

When the little boy asked his ques- 
tion of Dingo, the small dog knew 
right away that it was one of the 
questions ‘which hdve no answers. So 
he took him out in the evening and 
showed, him the great “W” of stars, 
which men call Cassiopeia’s Chair, in 
the northern sky; and explained to 
the little boy that it stood for What, 
Where, When, Why, Which and Who, 
and represented all the questions that 
all the little boys in the world had 
ever asked. Dingo said the ‘“W” 
always had been in the sky, and 


‘always would be, to show that little 


boys and men always had asked ques- 
tions and that they always would. 
This starry ‘“‘W” always was to be 
seen the year around by nearly every- 
body in the northern hemisphere; 


but, because it revolves, or appears 


to revolve, about the Pole Star, along ' 


with the Great Dipper and the Little 
Dipper, it was sometimes upside 
down, and then might be taken for an 
“M.” But it really was a “W,” Dingo 
said, and stood for Why, 
When, Who, What and Which, 
perhaps for Whence and Whither. 
There is anogher story about 
great -“W,” which the little 


and 


boy 


Where, | 


{ 
the 
‘name was Cepheus, who also has a! for there is nothing more patient than 


| times thought of when he looked at 
'the oddly. shaped constellation in the 
‘northern sky, just across from the 


Great Dipper, on the other side of the, 
Pole Star. This story is one of the 
very. oldest stories in the world; and 
has served as a model for nearly all 
the other stories which ever have 
been written, because it has a hero 
and a heroine anda plot. According 
to this story, the constellation repre- 
sents the chair in which sits Queen 
Cassiopeia. 

-Queen Cassiopeia was an Ethiopian, 
as befits a queen of nignt. The King’s 


/had a daughter, represented in a third 


constellation. Andromeda was very 
fair. Queen Cassiopeia was so proud 
of her daughter’s beauty that certain 


‘persons were displeased and decreed 
‘that 


a sea monster should ravage 
Ethiopia unless Andromeda should be 
offered to him. Andromeda, there- 
fore, was chained to a rock by the 
shore and the sea monster was writn- 
ing in her direction, when, just in 
the nick of time—but this story can 
wait. It is already such an old story 
that it can easily wait a week or two 
for another telling. 

As for the stars, they can wait, too, 


learned later, and which he some-! constellation of his own; and the pair! the patient stars. 
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~How the Maple Got 
Her Glory 


Jeannette and Mother had 
come in from a long walk in the 
autumn woods. The trees were just 
at the height of their fall beauty, and 
Jeannette had been busy exclaiming 
over them, for each seemed more 
lovely than the one before. As she 
Sat now before the crackling fire, she 
Said somewhat dreamily: “Mother, 
how do you suppose the maples came 
to be so beautiful? There are lots of 
other trees, but none of them turn 
to such gorgeous colors in the fall.” 

Mother was gazing into the fire, 
from her side of the hearth, and, at 
this question, she looked up with a 
quiet smile. 
was thinking of that myself, and I’ve 
decided how it might have happened. 
Of course, I don’t say it did—” 

“Oh, tell me, Mother, tell me! I 
don’t care whether it really did or 
not. I’m sure you've thought of a 
beautiful reason.’”’ And Jeannette set- 
tled back into her chair comfortably 
to listen. 

“Well,” Mother began, “it was once 
upon a time, when the world was 
brand new; in fact, the very first 
summer that the trees ever grew.” 

“Oh, Mother, you made a rhyme,” 
interrupted Jeannette. 

“So I did,” laughed Mother. “The 
very first summer, then, all of the 
trees were getting acquainted with 
each other. They grew side by side, 
but, as they had never seen each 
other before, the elms and the oaks 
and the poplars and the horse-chest- 
nuts and:ithe maples and all the rest 
had to get used to each other. They 
had great discussions that year about 
why they were there, and what they 
were expected to do. Some of them, 
like the fruit trees, knew that they 
would be laden with fruit for the use 
of man. The oak spoke of the acorns 
which she was preparing, saying that 
the wood animals could live on them. 
The pine tree mentioned her fragrant 
odor, aS one reason why she was 
there. The horse-chestnut had been 
so beautiful in the spring, with her 
flowers, that no one asked her why 


just 


she was there. Besides, her nuts were. 
growing larger each day, and so were. 


the walnut tree’s. 

“In fact, it was quite plain why most 
of the trees were there, but there were 
some, like the elm and maple, which 
did not seem to have any special use 
and every one wondered why they had 
been put on the earth. One day this 


| question was partially answered. 


It 
was a bright, sunny day; all the trees 
were drinking in the warm sunehine 
and enjoying it with all] their hearts. 
Suddenly a man appeared in the grove. 
He looked very warm, and when he 
saw the cool, shady spot which the 
trees made as they spread out their 
_arms, he hurried to reach it. Then he 
flung himself down in the grass, with 
such a happy sound that all the trees 
murmured, ‘We can all make shade 
for man.’ 

“Then, one day, the elm tree came 
out with the following statement, 
which seemed to settle the ques- 
tion for good and all. ‘Fellow 
trees,’ he said, ‘I have been giv- 
ing the matter much thought, this 


matter of our being here, and | have} 


come to the following conclusion. 


“Well, Jeannie, dear, I. 


it 


Some of us are here for a useful pur- | 


pose, like our friends 
peaches, walnuts and others. But, on 
and the maples, for instance, are only 
here to be beautiful and to make the 
earth look as lovely as we can. I, for 
one, am satisfied to do that and shall 
give the thing no more thought.’ 

“The other trees nodded their ap- 
proval. ‘Well put, Brother Elm,’ said 
the pine. ‘I make earth more beauti- 
ful by my fragrance and the lovely 
sound of the wind through my 
needles.’ 

“‘And I, by my _ graceful shape, 
make the landscape more attractive,’ 
said the poplar. 

“The maple looked very thoughtful 
for a moment and finally said, ‘I can 
think of nothing but the shade which 
I cast to make the earth a better place 
to live in, but if I am here for that 
purpose, I am going to be as beautiful 
a tree as I can.’ 

“When the momentous question was 
settled, the trees went about their 


the apples, | 


the other hand, some of us, like myself | 


growing in a more contented way. They, 
spread out their branches and grew. 


taller, ripened their fruit or nuts and 
worked .busily every day. Each one 
seemed preoccupied with his particu- 
lar activity. It was only the maple 
who found time to look about and 
see all the other wonderful things 
which were happening around them. 
“*Oh!’ she would exclaim, ‘such a 
glorious bird came to see me, this 


morning! 
wings. Yesterday the 
canary came fluttering by. 


dearest little 


He was such a bright yellow.’ At 
sunset time, she would cry, ‘Oh, 
brother trees, look at that gorgeous 
sky, what colors! See the gold and 
crimson, orange, scarlet, purple, 


lemon, bronze! Oh, how wonderful the 


He was red, with black. 


‘wanted to 
I invited | 
him to stop and we had a fine visit... 


earth is!’ she would sigh, with pure 
joy. Then, turning her face toward all 
this glory, she would drink it in as if 
she could never see enough. 
“Everything upon the earth inter- 
ested her. Sometimes it was a butter- 
fiy, sometimes a flower, sometimes a 
cloud, sometimes the sun. She found 
it all so beautiful that, when night 
came, she was glad to be a maple 
tree, and glad to contribute even 
a small share toward the wonders 
of the earth. So one happy 
slipped by after another and the 
maple scarcely thought of it. Her one 


day , 


Pete in England 


“Daddy,” John asked his father, one 
morning, “do you suppose that Pete is 
in England yet?” 

“Yes, I am quite sure he is in Eng- 
land,” answered Mr. Benton, “for he 
sailed about two weeks ago and that 
allows plenty of time for the trip.” 

“Doesn't it take over two weeks to 
20 across?” asked John. 

“NO; On a good ship it ueed only to 
take from a week to ten days,” said 
Mr. Benton. “You went over, when 


/ you were two years old, in seven days, 


desire was to grow as broad and tall, that? 
‘that. 


as possible. Suddenly, one day, she 


noticed that the apple tree was cov-' 


rosy-cheeked fruit. 
with its 


ered with 
was the peach, 


Then | 
yellow | 


balls. The plums took on a purple hue, | 
and the maple rejoiced over each one. | 


“One morning the elm iree remarked | 
ent courses, but they do not probably 


that it had been a rather chilly night, 
and that he thought it time to shed 
his leaves and prepare for winter. 
With which he began to let his leaves 
drop off, until the maple wondered 
whut he could be about. The poplar 
followed his example, and so did many 
of the other trees, but the maple clung 
to her leaves, and really enjoyed the 
cool nights very much. 
new, you see. 

“Then, one day, the most wonderful 
thing happened. 
one morning, to find herself trans- 
formed. ‘Why, Sister Maple, what 
have you done to youréelf?’ asked all 
the other trees. ‘Look what a color 
your leaves have taken,’ they told her. 
Imagine her joy to see her resplendent 
dress—all the glories of the sky and 
the flowers and the birds, all were 
there in her leaves—the orange of the 
oriole, the yellow of the canary, the 
sunset hues, the butterflies’ wings, the 
flowers’ petals, the apples’ cheeks. 

“In the sunshine she was a wonderful 
sight, for she seemed to have gathered 
all the earth’s color unto herself. It 
was a happy maple tree that raised 
her arms to the sky that night, for 
now she knew that maple trees 
bring beauty, yes, but what a lot of 
beauty she had never dreamed until 
today. So that’s how the maple got 
her glory, Jeannette,” finished Mother. 

Of course, if this mother 
invent an imaginary rea- 


It was all so! 
week. 
iby this tise. 


The maple tree woke, 


had not) 
'arrived would 


son for the beauty of the maple, she, 


might have told the true story of the 
trees. This true story is even more 
wonderful and interesting than the 
make-believe one, though quite dif- 
ferent. Perhaps she will tell it to 
Jeannette, when next they sit around 
an open fire, 


but you don’t remember much about 


“No, somehow I don’t,” answered 
John, “but ships go to England from 
America in different ways than they 
did. Doesn’t it take a good deal 
longer?” 

“IT believe that there are differ- 
take much longer; although 
except the captain of the ship and his 
superiors really know his course. We 
may be sure, though, that he does not 
go through the Panama Canal, across 


the Pacific and so on to England.” 


“No; I guess not,” replied the boy. | 
“Then Pete might already have been | 


at a training camp in England for a 
Perhaps he is even in France 
You know, he-was pretly 
well trained before he left.” 


“Yes, I think they will be surprised | 


to see how readily he responds; and 
that they will either guess him to be a 
remarkably alert dog or that some 
one in America has worked faithfully 
with him. Perhaps they'll think both, 
and come near being right.’”’ Mr. 
Benton patted his boy on the shoulder. 

“He is a remarkable dog, daddy, 
but when do you suppose we shall hear 
about him? 


from Pete till he gets there.” 

“T don’t think that Pete’s in France 
quite yet,” said Mr. Benton, “but we 
should have a letter about him before 
long.” . 

“Will some one in England, at the 
dog traiming camp, write it, daddy?” 
asked John, excitedly. “You didn’t 
tell me before.” 

“T thought you might get too impa- 


tient and that the time before a letter | 


seem too long, so I 
waited till now before telling 
that we are likely to get a letter about 
Pete once a month, while he is at the 
training camp. After he gets into 
service in France, we shall probably 
hear from him only by chance.” 
“Then we ought to get a letter in 


| 


less than two weeks, daddy.” 


ho one! 


Lieutenant-Colonel Haw- |: 
kins is in France, so he can’t write)! 


vou | 
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the month they will 
long it will take the 
here. I should think, 
they would write al- 
he arrived at the 


time in 
how 


get 


what 
write or 
letter to 
however, that 
most as soon as 
English camp.” 

| Pete’s trip across the ocean had 
‘really been made in eleven days, all 
'fair and calm with a single exception. 
|There were other American dogs with 
'Pete, four others, who were being 
itaken, as a sort of trial,.to an Eng- 


lish war dog camp; Pete enjoyed the, 


freedom of a considerable part of the 
iship with them, in the hours when 
they were unleashed. Some of the 
‘soldiers aboard the ship tried to see 
‘what tricks the dogs 
when they tried Pete, they 
‘laugh with surprise and pleasure and 
say: “There’s some use in 
him; he ought to join us 
France.” 


soon in 


The ship docked at Liverpool, then! 


Pete was led by a leash ashore and to 


a railroad station. He couldn’t un- 


‘derstand the reason for leashing him, | 


tie and looked 
man who led 


| barked at the leather 
'questioningly at the 
him. 

“You don’t like the 
old fellow?” the man 

Pete gave a couple of barks. 

“] don’t blame you a bit.’’ 
gave him a pat. “I'd take it right off 
_a dog like you, but the orders were 
to lead you in leash till you 
safely tied on the train; so be «a good 
dog.” 

Pete seemed to understand, and be- 


leash, do you, 
said to Pete. 


treatment. 

Next there was a ride in a baggage 
car ~which lasted two hours, and he 
was glad to get out of this; for he had 
never ridden in anything but passen- 
ger coaches in America, when 
little master had taken him on the 
‘train. But pleasure was in store for 
him and the other American 
they were soon taken in an automo- 
bile, with a big, friendly man as 
driver, to a beautiful large estate in 
the country, where they were met by 
a man who keenly understood dogs. 
There he had forty or fifty dogs in 
training. 

“Fine fellows!” The man in an Eng- 
lish sergeant’s uniform took the 
| American dogs in his charge. “Here 
are your leashes,” he called to a sol- 
dier, ‘who acted as his assistant, as he 
removed them as quickly as possible 
and looked at each dog’s collar for 
his name. “Rollo! Tingle! Corrox! 
Pete! Prince!” The firm, confident 
tone of the sergeant’s voice, as he 
icalled each dog’s name, made the 


s 


: “Perhaps, John, but we don’t know | 


could do and, 
would | 


training | 


The man | 


were | 


came submissive to this unheard-of 


his | 


dogs; | 


| 
wag their tails and stand waiting for 


any cOmmand he might give them. 

The dogs were all worthy of ad- 
| them showed ready 
teaching that was given at the camp. 
Pete, however, caused the trainers the 
‘most surprise, for he seemed to be 
‘already trained for good many 
‘things in the service. 
‘within three weeks, 
|, France for service. 
| John received a notice, written the 
day Pete arrived at the training camp, 
‘although it did not come to him till a 
month after Pete went away. It was 
a brief notice, just saying that the 
'dog had reached them in splendid con- 
dition; but John could hardly have 
'been more delighted if it had been 
'a long letter. 

The next notice was sent on the day 
of Pete’s departure to France, telling 
in a few words that the dog had shown 
evidences of careful 
owner, and had responded so readily 


a 


to send him 


‘go across the Channel for active serv- 
ice. 
ness when this letter reached him. 


The War Gardens of 


Two Beginners 


Although the writers of the follow- | 
ing letters are far too small to have| 


achieved much in their first season, 
they appéar to have enjoyed their 
work in the war garden of the family. 
Next’ year they will want to go on, 
and will have some experience to start 
with. Also, perhaps, the difficulty 
about the hose can be adjusted. It 


is conceivable that the fun of using | 


that fascinating tool may have tempted 


“We had a fine garden. AJ] the fam- 
ily planted radishes, parsley, beans 
all kinds. When we water the garden 
We have fights over the hose.” 


“The garden we had this summer 
had in it onions potatoes radishes 
bean and corn and every kind of a 
Vegetable you can think of.” 


The White Elephant 


A good many persons have, no doubt, 
got a wrong impression of the Siamese 
white elephant. He is not pure white, 
as is generally supposed, but is a sort 
of Albino among’ his race. He is a 
very light gray, but never a pure 
White color. Outside of this, he is 
little different from the rest of his 
race, 


splendid animals prick up their ears, | 


miration and confidence; every one ot | 
response to the) 


They were able, | 
to | 


training by his | 
to their teaching that he was now to) 
|He something missed from the sea or 


You can imagine John’s happi- | 
| 


The Quest 


There once was a restless boy 
Who dwelt in a home by the sea, 
Where the water danced for joy, 
And the wind was glad and free: 
But he said; “Good mother, Oh! 
me go; 
For the dullest place in the world, I 
know, 
Is this little brown house, 
This old brown house, 
Under the apple tree. 


let 


“T will travel east and west; 
The loveliest homes I'l]! see; 

And when I have found the best, 
Dear mother, I'll come for thee. 
I'll come for thee in a year and a day, 

And joyfully then we'll haste away 
From this little brown house, 

This old brown house, 
Under the apple tree.” 


So he traveled here and there, 
But never content was he, 
Though he saw in lands most fair 
The costliest homes there be. 


sky, 
Till he turned again with a wistful 
sigh 
To the little brown house, 
The old brown house, 
Under the apple tree. 


Then the mother saw and smiled, 
While her heart grew giad and free. 
“Hast thou chosen a home, my 
child? 
Ah, where shall we dwell?’ quoth 
she. 
And he said, “Sweet mother, from east 
to west, 
The loveliest home, and the dearest 
and best, 


them to over-water their garden plots. | 


Is the little brown house, 
An old brown house, 
Under an: apple tree.” 
—Eudora Bumstead, 


_A Blue Star 


Observations of the dark part of 
the moon were made by Professor 
Lowell at the observatory at Flag- 
staff, Ariz., says the New York World. 
The dark part of the moon is lighted 
only by the faint light reflected by 
the earth, and the color of this light 
would be the color with which the 
earth shines to the other heavenly 
| bodies. This color proved to be blue, 
'which was to be expected, as the at- 
mosphere, as we see it, is blue, and 
it is the earth’s atmosphere which 
chiefly would be visible to other plan- 
ets. Thus the earth is a blue star. 


hal 
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BOSTON STOCKS g railroad | to August inclusive, the total exports | dustrial and mercantile circles in the | $2,292,201 after Setting aside reserves 
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from its Southern Bureau Copper Range %; The fleet is now transporting the much more adversity than is now in! and leather buyers in Boston are the} centers in notably smaller numbers, | with $29.63 in 1917 and $27.53 in 1916. 
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certainty has characterized all trading | r.; 561 hited States and Canada to the ele- stocks have yet to discount peace, for | Baltimore—O. B. Oberdorfer of M. Sam-/ tions have taken, and the more fre-| ; ; ? 
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incotton in Texas lately. Unsettle- Granby 
ment has been caused by intimations ; . - “y soy er Poot ral vod gi “grain! far below their old peace-time levels. | Walker & Co. ; 207 Essex St.. Rm. 206. : 
of an end of the war. Traders have 3 yell pag : a a ee a en has een! And we seem to be right on the verge | Chicago—J. Schamhi of Chicago Cata-| ments, continues the review. /no profit from war work is included 
bought and sold with extreme caution, | Tare” * 2; 1n conference with what is known o 3 | of peace, which must bring an easing | _ logue House: Essex, j That the recent recovery in the}, the 1918 earnings. 

He mobilization committee of the Lake! in the money situation, and a sense of | Cienfuegos, Cuba--cG. \ 1z0S0; U.S | neutral exchanges was merely a/ The net working assets of Max- 


and total operations have been 6mal] Mass Elec pfd : iy. : 
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slight. es wie ae tens ee which cannot but find its reflection in Havana, Cuba—Manuel Mallo of Fernan- | rapid recession, and not an indication close of its 1918 fiscal year were $13.- 
Besides peace prospects, the market : ae ie last trip end winter charges for stor-| V°'Y much higher security prices, _ ders he gal Co.; U.S. {of lessened peace Prospects, subse-| 384,377 compared with $12,280,977 at 
has been influenced most by the ty x ..  .,| 48@ Of the wheat in the vessels them-| ig nay ae “eae Be heap: Bete ee were wrOveR. (am narke, | the end of the 1917 fiscal year. 
weather conditions in Texas and the ini : ag selves at Buffalo were among the J. S. Bache & Co., New York: The New York—Mr. Hudson, of Hudson Shoe | Ing its decline last week, the market | as ene i “o> 
srowing belief that considerable sop > Piggies . :.| Problems solved The rate was fixed! market fluctuations in prices still indi-|  Co.; U. S. has continued as a reliable barometer | CHICAGO BOARD 
hace pa cotton will be made. Rains Pond Creek: : Meno, fy cents a bushel from Lake Superior|cate an endeavor to sort out war|New York—E. A. Heard: mex: | of international conditions, notwith- | (Saturday's Market) 
have fallen over the entire State, | Shannon -- ..! ports and °% cents from Chicago to|stocks from peace stocks. The fact FR ge ei Oh tay Bons a coma Standing that another general rally! (Reported by C. F. & G. W. Eddy, Inc.) 
warm weather has prevailed and the Ce } oe | Buffalo. however, that few of the stocks listed | St vi ‘ ; son Witnessed on sar =a acer a. High oe Sioee 
r ZA °° ee - » > =) = oy. f eeee it Ae  @: 
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Pected to be, gathered. Utah Cons s ++ %| ports, is gaid to be only a little greater | garded as largely due to artificia] Rees, inc: a. ee * “ +) mittances, 
Labor conditions have improved *New York quotatic than last year’s crop, but from Duluth | measures, and the resultant figures Richmond. Va. —Edw 
alae 0 i of < 3 Staple has P a hn a — and Chicago the output of grain is ex-| Cannot be relied upon as representing | u 2g; Parker., ecent trend | Jan 
een gathered. The recent hea rains , hich j ti ‘ye 2 l © recent trend, er 
have caused but litt! dolnnze, xcept ? Poaicd to be considerably heavier taan | real values, which is a Punction of the: ee BE 7s of war developments, but a somewhat | _. Pork— : 
e se, e Dp NEW YORK CURB in 1917. There have been already 35,- | stock exchange and a most important | Bergen, Norway—M, F. Christensen of i , | Nov. 35.00 34.90 
in restricted sections where labor had , ; 000.000 bushels of grain shipped out of | one at this time, because the New York | Bergens Skofabrik Co.; Essex. | Significant movement occurred last | Jan. 40.10 39.90 
been inadequa.e and much open cotton Pee penton) Chicago by lake, and Duluth and the | Stock Exchange is today the only free | Endicott, Johnsons 12 Hyenngom of Endi-| week in French bills, with checks on} _ Lard— 
Was in the fields. Stocks— Asked pee a : : iti ket in the world. It is! cott, Johnson ; 12 High St. Paris rising to 5.46. While this. quo-| Nov. 
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ers and those who have purchased lim- ; bined. It is hoped to get all the crop | position, which will make it, after the; St. Louis—r.’ Mm. Leonard, of Hamilton-| Parity, tis the highest thus far SO aA e ce. 
ited sega of cotton is marked at | Bi afloat by Dec. 1, this year war, the great world center for such | Brown Shoe Co.; Tour. recorded in 1918. INDUSTRIES FINANCING 
this time, especially with any decline 3 é ae 2 ‘ usiness. The Christian Science Monitor is on file - . , : 
in the market price of thi staple q| Butte Detroit Mr. Barnes Said that according to busin . at the rooms of the Shoe and Leather NEW YORK, N. Y.—The Capital 
Sts ection hag se de hei ‘Mig cm Caledonia present arrangements about 50,000,000 Association, 166 Essex Street, Boston : ‘ssueg Committee has approved an 

~ {Calumet & Jer %| bushels of storage ca acity will be #3 7 
terior. These holders of Spot cotton | Canada Cop wanted and that on offort ‘eanid be .: INANCIAL NOTES eB s : cae nee nee sp mas nif ~ e. agpn Corpecgniaet tte 
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uct and so far have re used to sel] for Celle Arinone 1, A large part of the grain will be|bids unti] Nov. 18, at 12 O'clock, for! (Reported by Richardson, Hill & Co.) of record Nov. 5. : ganization, it already has applications ~ 


less. This holding movement began Con Copper BY oats, but this wil] require about 150 | $7,000,000 30-year 4% per cent bonds. NEW YORK, N. Y.—Cotton prices The New Cornelia Copper Company from _ several companies for loans 
: we which are being considered. The Es- 


with the talk of price-fixing some time Cosden & Co ; . , 
450, and continues. It is eenerally , ao tieal pg pr ece Si os see ne Bike Last has declared its initial cwiend op sential Industries Finance Corpora- 
believed in Texas, however, that price- ‘ mittee have outlined plans for the sale | Cents a share, vee Noe tion was organized to aid com vier S 
fixing legislation will not be neces- 2 : a . , , : 27. ; 27.22} Stock of record Nov. 8. fo oe 
. : ~ | Goldfield Cons - | mobilization of the docks at that port : , ‘ " ee i i Ee engaged in war work in conjunction 
Sary, that the price-stabilizing machin- Green Monster “| and the handling of the winter fleet +, 5. 26: on 26:17] den national Refining Company has with the War Finance Cor orati 
ery will regulate prices. Hecla Mining % a arte ms * |and aye ge omeg Besen mae <6.22 7: “6.17| declared a dividend of 4 per cent on a “on. 
It is general] believed in Texas that | Houston Oil of oil from €xico for Septémber!? as a . >= >)/the common stock, payable ip com- 
. rf will be considerably | Howe cone i STOCK MARKET were, considerably above 5,000,000 | July : — mon stock on Nov. 15 to stock of rec- 
estimates have indicated. Tou Wards hi barrels. peg ord Nov. 1. 
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0 22 Lake Torp Boat ca 3 Stocks receded further during Sat- Administration, a fleet of 60 steel ae eee Richardson, Hill & Co.'s Pri-lidends of 3 per cent on the common 
WOOL ASSOCIATION TO ELECT oo. Rear deeae : urday’s short session of the New York | fishing trawlers, most of Which wii] NEW ORLEANS. La.—Cotton prices | #74 Of 1% per cent on the preferred 
BOSTON, Mass.—The nominating | Meee. Da, ze | Stock Exchange, although losses were mcr Producing operations in the New | here Saturday ranged: socks. The preferred dividend is 
committee of the Boston Wool Trade'| Merritt 2 3, | not Severe in any instance, UV. S. Stee] England area during the early part of Last payable Nov. 15 to holders of record 
Association has submitted the declined to a new low for the move-/1919. Advent of these trawlers will High Low gale |Nov. 6 and the common will be paid | 
ood 5 2 25 26. Dec. 31 to holders of record D — 
names to be voted on for officers at . say ment, rallying a g00d fraction before more than treble the production of . 5.80 ¢-i¢ oa 1 roy ec, to holders of reco) ec, INas 
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Cordingly, vice- resident; 
ie] wed hl sbkatars and treasurer; rs utara {loss of 3%, Mexican Petroleum 2%, made direct or indirect advanecs | 
Lewis Balch, Samuel W. Bridges, | «20° : ““go1, | AMerican Beet Sugar 2%, and losses et ‘ ures of the actual condition of the| distributed 

Sinclair Gulf . sl of a point’or more were numerous. railroads under sovernment contro] CHICAGO, 11. Sears, Roebuck. & associated banks of New York City, y 
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_ ehesmie smi te Stepdard In the Boston market Pullman was ges Or acy ace stant aes ae 176, an eee were pier as shown in their weekly statement, C A ( d 
tee; Louis Baer, Joseph J. Kesseler, | 5ubmarin a strong feature, showing a net fain . ne rye $30,114 bo rec}. ad- per cent. For the eight mofitha sales published Saturday, follow: Surplus ‘ ° OO year 
Walter J. Meadows, Robert H. Steven- UapVergs tne : Of 3%. Swift moved up 1% to 11744. rer nen d cor ha sm amounted to $152,020 537, an increase | $°4,181,130, decreased $79,596,580; ag- : 
son Jr. and Joseph S. Williams, arbi-| {;'s aval 2 Seah aoa WPA At Geers aes cece > alae Phcacapreige me prabge « r mene. Of $12,498,116, or 8.96 per cent. sregate reserve $543,882,000; loans, L b C 
tration committee. | NEW INCORPORATIONS Gavipeha Dee tare os Sets gitecn tuthan ts discounts, etc. $4,724,372,000, de. umber Uo, 
BOSTON, Mass. — New incorpora- for “ew parent. 7a “eae raliroads . REDUCTION IN FLOUR PRICE . | CTeased $45,963,000; cash in vaults of 
ROAD MAY VOTE NEW BONDS : . Pe month | participated in the advances. The : ing | Member banks $100,448,000, decreased 1707 McCORMICK BLDC. 
J Pp . | tions,ip Massachusetts for the month Pennsylvania received $56,620,000; WINNIPEG, Man.—Various milling | ¢¢ gg9 000; reserve of member banks CHICAGO, U.'s 
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WOMEN TO SAVE 
IOWA’S CORN CROP 


State Labor Heads in Conference 
With Federal Bureau Officials 
Develop Plans to Care for the 
Harvest Situation 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western Bureau 

DES MOINES, Ia.—In response to a 
call sent to the United States Employ- 
ment Bureau at Washington for assist- 
ance to recruit the woman labor of 
lowa for corn harvest and war indus- 
tries, Mre. Victor Grimwood, assistant 
chief in the farm service section of the 
United States Employment Bureau, 
and two assistants, recently came to 
Des Moines and held conferences with 
lowa labor heads, the Woman’s Coun- 
cil of Defense unit, and the college 
extension forces. 

These conferences developed the 
fact, that with the help of the farm 
women and girls and extra help from 
the towns, together with the regular 
farm labor, the corn crop will be har- 
vested, although the time for the husk- 
ing will reach into the winter months. 
A few hundred harvest hands from 
Kansas and other southern points have 


' drifted into Western Iowa, Nebraska 


and South Dakota. They are demand- 
ing 8% to 10 cents a bushel for husk- 
ing the crop. I. W. W. leaders at 
Sioux City are causing a good deal of 
trouble in their efforts to obtain 10 
cents a bushel. 

At the conference held here to dis- 
cuss ways and means for recruiting 
woman labor for farm work, factories 
and war industries, plans were made 
for another conference to be held in 
Des Moines Dec. 10 to 12. At that 
time, plans will be perfected for a 
campaign of education to encourage 
the farmer in the use of woman labor 
and to encourage women and girls to 
seek these new channels of service. 
The farmer is not always willing to 
try out women or girls who are inex- 
perienced in farm work, but with the 
shortage of labor another’ year, 
caused by so many men being called 
into service, and in filling frequent 
quota demands for war industries, it 
will be necessary to utilize every 
class of labor still available to meet 
the coming year’s demands, it is 
said. 

Women and girls are proving 
themselves efficient in these new 
lines of activity, and in most cases 
are receiving pay equal to the wages 
paid men. Women who had learned 
to operate automobiles have readily 
learned how to handle the lighter 
farm machinery and in some cases 
have handled the tractor and the 
hayrake. 

The College of Agriculture at Ames, 
la., already has the question of 
woman labor well in hand, and with 
the forces named above will crystal- 
lize plans at the December meeting 
to bring woman labor into the fullest 
efficiency another year. Unless this 
is done, it is thought that food and 
feed production will show a falling 
off in 1919. 


CHILD LABOR AND 


THE COTTON MILLS 


United States Government Pol- 
icies Said to Be Challenged 


by Manufacturers Association 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern Bureau 

NEW YORK, N. Y.—According to a 
recent statement of the National Child 
Labor Committee, a direct challenge 
to the child-labor policy of the govern- 
mental war organization and to the 
orders of the War Labor Board has 
been offered in the resolutions adopted 
by the board of governors of the 
American Manufacturers Association. 
The committee says the plain meaning 
of these resolutions is that unless 
child Jabor and a long work day for 
children as well as adults is permitted 
in cotton mills, according to the State 
laws, the Owners or managers of the 
mills will refuse to help the United 
States Government supply American 
soldiers and _ sailors with textile 
products. | : 

After the Supreme Court ruled the 
Federal Child-Labor Act of 1916 un- 
constitutional last June, explains the 
committee, the cotton manufacturers, 
in all cases where the State laws per- 
mitted, put children from 14 to 16 years 
of age to work on the original 11 hour- 
a-day basis and even recommenced 
employing children under 14. 

Consequent to the annulment of the 
federal law, the War Labor Policies 
Board declared that the following 
clause would be inserted in all war 
con.racts: “The contractor shall not 
directly or indirectly employ in the 
performance of this contract any 
minor under the age of 14 years, or 
permit any minor between the ages 
of 14 and 16 years to work more than 
eight hours in any one day, more than 
six days in any one week, or before 
6 a. m. or after 7 p. m.” With this 
ruling the majority of people thought 
the problem of war-time prohibition 
of child labor had been settled, but, 
says the committee, the American 
Manufacturers Association protested 
against the regulation in the name of 
patriotism, and notified the state asso- 
ciations that no government contracts 
were to be taken until the controversy 
had been decided. 

According to the report of the com- 


‘mittee, a different view of the matter 
is taken by England and France, and 


the executive branch of the United 
States Government. Although at the 
beginning of the war England let her 
child-labor laws become lax, she 
later restored them in the midst of 
a war pressure heavier by far than 
has been felt.in the United States, and 
through the Fischer Bill has actually 
raised those standards. 

The National Child Labor Commit- 
tee regrets that the child-labor clause 


in government contracts has not been 
so stringently enforced as was antici- 
pated, violations in all parts of the 
country being numerous. At present, 
the committee points out, thousands 
of children under 14 years of age, 
with and without permits, are work- 
ing from eight to 11 hours a day in 
mills, factories and canneries to an 
extent which has been greatly in- 
creased “by the war. 


WAGE QUESTION 


The New British Trade Board 
Act Will Simplify Fixing of 
Minimum Wages by Board 


Special to The Christian Science’ Monitor 

LONDON, England—A recent issue 
of the Board of Trade Gazette gives 
an account of the Trade Boards Act, 
1918, which comes into operation in 
October next. The main objects of this 
act, the Gazette states, are to sim- 
plify and expedite the procedure re- 
quired (a) for setting up new 
trade boards, and (b) for the fixing 
of minimum rates of wages by trade 
boards when established. 

In view .of the. dislocation of in- 
dustry which it is apprehended may 
occur after the war, the Gazette says, 
there is reason to fear that the prob- 
lem of inadequate wages for un- 
skilled and unorganized workers— 
particularly women—may be rendered 
exceptionally acute. On the one hand 
there are a large number of women 
who have left such occupations 4s 
dressmaking in order to work in 
munition works and other war indus- 
tries; and on the other hand large 
numbers of women have entered oc- 
cupations which were formerly con- 
fined to men. The first class will tend 
to try to find work in their old trades 
when the demand for war matériel 
slackens, with keen competition for 
employment in these trades as a re- 
sult; and the second class will in 
many cases be driven to compete for 
employment with the returning sol- 
diers. In both cases the competition 
for employment may reduce wages 40 
an unduly low level, unless precau- 
tionary measures are taken. 

The eight years’ experience of the 
satisfactory results achieved by the 
trade boards, whose activities have 
proved of benefit not merely to the 
workers but to all sections of the 
trades which have worked under them, 
pointed to an extension of the Trade 
Boards Act, 1909, as the best means 
of meeting the situation. Moreover, the 
trade boards provide some measure of 
industrial self-government on the part 
of unorganized and semi-organized in- 
dustries, and the Whitley Committee 
recommended that trade boards should 
be established for the purpose of reg- 
ulating conditions of employment in 
trades which are not sufficiently well 
organized to justify the formation of 
Joint Industrial Councils. 

It is necessary, however, that the 
machinery ava@lable should be capable 
of rapid adjustment, whereas that pro- 
vided by the Act of 1909 involves con- 
siderable delay and affords numerous 
opportunities for obstruction, as no 
new trade can be brought under the act 
except by means of a provisional order. 
This procedure necessitates the pro- 
motion of a confirming bill, which is 
liable to be blocked at’ each stage. 
Under the provisions of the new act, 
these difficulties will be overcome, as 
the Minister of Labor will be able to 
bring a trade within the scope of the 
principal act by means of a special 
order instead of a provisional order. 
The need for a confirming act of Par- 
liament in each case, with the undue 
tax on parliamentary time which was 
involved, will thus be obviated, while 
parliamentary control over the action 
o1 the minister is retained by the pro- 
vision that a special order may be an- 
nulled in pursuance of an address pre- 
sented by either House. Provision is 
also made for a public inquiry in any 
case in which objections which are 
not merely frivolous are lodged against 
a proposed special order. 

The new act also widens the power 
of the Minister to apply the .Act of 
1909 to new trades, as it enables him 
to apply it to any trade in which, on 
account of defective organization, 
wages are unduly low, or there is rea- 
son to apprehend an undue fall in 
wages when the special war condi- 
tions have passed. This provision re- 
moves the limitation imposed by the 
Act of 1909, by which the. Minister 
was confined to dealing with trades in 
which wages were at the time excep- 
tionally low as compared with those 
in other employments. In normal 
times the wages of large numbers of 
women workers are very low, and 
this fact has made it very difficult 
to urge that the wages of women in 
any given trade were exceptionally 
low. 

Furthermore, the new act acceler- 
ates the machinery for. the fixing of 
compulsory minimum rates, since it 
will be possible for a rate to be 
brought into full operation within 
three months after it has been pro- 
posed by a trade board, while under 
the Act of 1909 nine months are re- 
quired for this purpose. 

Other provisions in the act give 
trade boards additional powers in re- 
gard to the fixigg of rates»of wages 
and the controlfing of the conditions 
under which particular classes of 
workers, especially learners, are em- 
ployed. And, in accordance with a 
recommendation of the Whitley Com- 
mittee, the right is conferred on trade 
boards to make recommendations to 
government departments with respect 
to the industrial conditions in their 
trades. 


LARGER EDUCATIONAL GRANTS 
Specia] to The Christian Science Monitor 

from its Canadian Bureau . 
EDMONTON, Alta.—The Edmonton 
High School Teachers Association has 
indorsed the Public School Board in 
its move to secure higher grants from 
the provincial and federal govern- 
ments for educational purposes. In 
view of the increasing cost of living, 
they also demand an increase in their 


own salaries, 


AFTER THE WAR} 


Y. M.C. A, CANTEENS 
WIN CONCESSIONS 


Goods Will Be Sold in France 
on Basis of Quartermaster’s 
Costs—All Army Huts to Be 
Given the Same Privilege 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern Bureau 

NEW YORK, N. Y.—Since Nov. 1, all 

goods on sale to the A. E. F. in Young 

Men’s Christian Association canteens 

in France, have been sold at the same 


prices charged by the American 
quartermastér’s stores, The Y. M. 
C. A. had been trying to effect this ar- 
rangement for, some time, and it has, 
now been granted by General Per- 
shing, who has also arranged that the 
canteen be extended to the huts of 
the Salvation Army and the Knights 
of Columbus, making all three organ- 
izations, in a sense, agents to the 
quartermaster’s department. 

In discussing this change, Dr. 
John R. Mott, director-general of the 
United War Work Campaign, said: 

“This clears up.a point on which 
the officers of the Y. M. C. A. have 
been at work for many months, and 
which has led to widespread misun- 
derstanding. Cost in America is one 
thing, however, and cost in France, 
at the end of the long ocean journey, 
is another. Prices were higher than 
the boys have been accustomed to pay 
in this country; they were higher in 
remote’ towns in France than at the 
seashore.. And everywhere they were 
higher. than the  quartermaster’s 
prices; for the quartermaster buys 
his goods from  government-com- 
mandeered factories on this side, 
is charged with no freight, and sells 
in France at the same price which he 
paid here. No private organization 
could possibly meet such competition. 
Now all competition is removed.” 

In some cases the men in the serv- 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


EDUCATIONAL 


‘BOSTON 


334 BOYLSTON STREET 


One of the Best Equipped and Most Progres- 
sive Commercial Schools in New England 


DAY AND EVENING SESSIONS 
Students admitted daily if vacancy in course 
desired 
Write, phone or call for full information 
(We employ no svlicitors) 


ice have charged the Y. M. C. A. with) 
“profiteering” because of these higher! 
prices. Another phase of the situation! 
which {ts cleared up by the new an-| 
nouncement is shown in one particu- 
lar instance, in which some gift to- 
bacco became mixed in with the quar- 
termaster’s stores. It was sold to the 
association, which in turn sold it to 
the men at the post exchanges. The 
error, when discovered, was frankly 
admitted by the quartermaster’s de- 
partment, and. explanations were 
made to the men. 

Raymond B. Fosdick, chairman of 


the Commission on Training Camp 
Activities, who. has studied the situa- 
tion in Europe, said there was no 
foundation to the reports that the 
association was making money out of 
the canteen. 

The question, often asked by the 
men, as to why the association went 
into the canteen business at all, is 
answered in the following message by 
KF’. P. Keppel, Third Assistant Secre- 
tary of War, to Edward Young Clarke, 
Georgia director of the United War 
Work Campaign: 


“Matter of prices asked by Y. M. 


C. A. for its articles sold in canteens! — 


overseas already investigated by War's 
Department and condition being rem-| 
edied. Y. M. C. A. originally asked by! 
General Pershing to run canteen for| 
army on cost basis. To do this, had' 
to reckon, in price-fixing, such over- 
head charges as transportation 
charges and marine insurance, so that 
prices were much higher than in this 
country. Y. M. C. A. made no profit, 
but lost thousands of dollars. Ar- 
rangements now made will enable it 
to obtain supplies from sources that 
will reduce overhead charges and 
keep prices down 


APPEAL FOR UNITY 
BY ULSTER LABOR 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

BELFAST, Ireland — The Ulster 
Unionist Labor Association, which was 
formed a few months ago, recently 
held a well-attended meeting in Bel- 


fast, when the following resolution 
Was adopted: 

That we, representing the over- 
whelming majority of trade unionists 
in Ireland, deeply deplore the fact that 
the Trade Unionist Congress has de- 
cided to ally itself with the Irish 
Nationalist Party, a party which rep- 
resents the most reactionary and un- 
progressive forces in the United King- 
dom. All large trade. societies of 
which we are members have their 
headquarters in Great Britain. Hav- 
ing the interests of trade unionism at 
heart, we feel that a policy which 
would undoubtedly weaken the bonds 
between the two countries should be 
determinedly resisted. Voicing, as we 
do, the feelings of the democracy of 
Ulster, we have no hesitation in saying 
that an Irish Parliament would be a 
continual menace to Great Britain and 
also to the best interests of Ireland. 
We are confident that if a Parliament 
were established in Dublin the privi- 
leges won for the workers by trade 
unionism would be endangered. The 
loss of these would involve the degra- 
dation of labor in Ireland, and would 
eventually result in irreparable injury 
to the trade union movement in Great 
Britain. Events which have occurred 
in Ireland since the commencement of 
the war further emphasize the danger 
to the Empire which would be in- 
curred by the establishment of a Par- 
liament in Dublin, and we therefore 
appeal to our fellow trade unionists 
in Great Britain to maintain the unity 
of the United Kingdom and the unity 
of our joint labor movement. 


NEED OF MEN FOR 
WAR WORK IS URGED 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern Bureau 


NEW YORK, N. Y.—Dr. George W. 
Kirchwey, assistant federal director of 
the United States Employment Serv- 


ice, reminds the public, that there is 


BEACON | 


An Incorporated Country-City 
Boarding and Day School 
Boys and Guls 


For Illustrated Booklet 
ddress 
MRS. ALTHEA H. ANDREW, Principal 
1440 Beacon St., Brookline, Mass. 
Tel. Brookline 7017 


for 


THE Pasmcied 


A School for Character Building 
CO-EDUCATIONAL 


This schoo) affords a thorough academie 
training for young people in all grades 


from kindergarten to college entrance . 
| 


and two years of college work. Small 
classes and a large faculty of college 
trained specialists make much inJivid- 
val work a valuable feature. Military 
drili, manual training, sewing. cooking 
and business courses. Ab ideal school 
for your boy or girl. 


The PrIncIpIA, St. Louis, Mo. | 


A prospectus will be mailed on application 


NORTH BERKELEY 
OUTDOOR SCHOOL 


Co-educationai 
1547 Euclid Avenue, BERKELEY, CAL. 


A Home School Located in the North Berkeley 
Hills Overlooking San Francisco Bay 
This school offers a complete course of study 
from Primary Preparatory through High School. 
A limited number of Soarding Pupiis can be 


sition as companion or chaperon fer five days in 
the week; 
21 E 40th 


German, 
travel, 


SITUATION; Ss _WANTED—FEMALE 


i — 


L, ADY ee poe ation eet vetimesidain’ ‘Meaives po- 


RICHMOND, VA. 


excellent references. S 19, Monitor, 


St., New York City. 
SWISS. LADY, 


speaking F renc ch and 
desires position as companion; will 
Q 17, Monitor, oT E. 40th St., N. Y. C 


refined, 


hot ‘and cold water, 
furnished for business man or woman; reference 
required. 


_ROOMS AND BOARD AND ROOMS 


PLP LOL Ah SO ltl eae 


WW. “RUTL AND ) 8Q., 


70—Rooms, steam heated, 
large closets, be autifully 


_GEORGE GRUEBY. 


ATLANTA, GA. 


Everything Men and Boys 


Sole 


Richmond 


Agents 
for 


COBSeLEVY 


“THE QUALITY SHOP ~ 


Kuppenheimer 


Tweed-0- W ool SUITS: & COATS 
UL 


705 EAST BROAD 


CLOTHES 
FOR MEN 


FOR WOMEN 


i 


_ Wear 


K uppenheimer Clothes | 


'Aligh grade distinctive apparel with an appeal 
to those who demand the utmost in style and 
| Quality. 


TIPP & COMPANY* 


Women’s Ready to Wear 


Suits—F rocks—Coats—F urs 


75 Whitehall St., Atlanta, Ga. 


Walr- Over 


mee 


Shoes for Men and Women 
of Critical Taste 


Wialkr-Over 


“SHOE STORE 
Whitehall Street 
ATLANTA, GA. 


30 


|The policy of this store is dependable 
| merchandise at lowest prices for cash. 


50 Whitehall Street, ATLANTA, GA. | 


| improved 


accommodated. —% 
Colyer Business School - 


Special instruction in Shorthand, Typewriting, 
Bookkeeping, Operating, Calculating Machine, 
Office Training. 

1506 Caroline Street, Houston, Texas 


etc. 


CLASSIFIED 


CONTRACTS AWARDED” 


POSTON ELEVATED R AILW AY COMPANY. 
The Trustees of the Boston Elevated Railway 
Company, ou October 29th, awarded to R. E. 
Grant the contract for resurfacing, re build- 
ing, repairing and repaving tracks on Atlantie 
Avenue, between’ Summer and Broad Streets, 
they having submitted the lowest bid in 
reaponse to the advertised request for bids. 


~™ 


____ HELP WANTED—MALE 


Conductors 
Motormen 


Brakemen: 


The War Labor Board at Washington 
has just awarded 


HIGHER WAGES 


to employees of the Boston Elevated 
Railway Co. 


Men between 18 and 50 wanted im- 
mediately for car service. This is an 


Essential Industry 


Apply to Supt. of Employment, 
Dudley-St. Terminal Station, Boston, 
8 to 11 A. M., or the company’s repre- 
sentative at the U.S. War Employment 
Bureau, 53 Canal St., Boston, between 
8:30 A. M. and 4 P. M. 


HELP WANTED— -FEMALE 


AN EXPERIE NCED woman, speciéily trained 
in the caré of infants, to take sole charge of 
very young infant: home with every comfort; 
good salary to person properly qual. with refs. 
Addr. Mrs. A. S. Eiseman, 1428 Girard Av., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


OFFICE ASSISTANT—Good typist essential: 
some experience Pan mg but capacity and abil- 
ity necessary. pply by mail for appointment. 
Bae Monitor, 21 E. 40th St., New York City. 


WELL. trained English governess wanted for 
Must be Protestant and eom- 


two children. 
petent. Apply room 1547, The Biltmore, New 


| 


York _City, before 10 a.m, 
‘fleece werk in 


WANTE p—Girl for general 
small family: must be Protestant. MRS. R. E. 
DRESSER, 43 Montana St., North Adams, Mass, | 


WANTED—Three typists, bright 
or experienced. Salary $12 to $14. 
29, Monitor, Gas Bldg., Chicago. 


beginners 
Address F 


a shortage of the most essential war 
matériel, and to assist in providing 
labor for. its production, the service 
offers all kinds of work in the muni- 
tion factories, and the construction 
work, with a mimimum wage scale 
of $4.40 a day. 

Dr. Kirchwey arranged with the 
proprietors of hotels and restaurants 
for the release of men for war indus- 
tries as fast as women could be en- 
gaged as substitutes. This was just 
before the waiters began their strike 
for higher wages. During the strike 
many waitresses have been engaged to 
take the places of the men, many of 


THE LUNCHEONETTE 


whom are turning to war industries. 


IH.G. Lewis & Co. 


70-72 WHITEHALL ST. 


WOMEN’S READY TO WEAR 


FROHSIN’S 
Ready-to-Wear | 
Garments Exclusively 


and Misses’ 


Ladies’ 


Geo. Muse Clothing Company | 
Suits—Overcoats—Hats—Shoes— | 
and Furnishings for Men and Boys. | 
CHILDREN’S HAIR SS tl 
BYCK BROS. CO. 

7-29 WHITEHALL STREET 
Are showing a complete and elaborate | 
display of high-grade stylish footwear | 

‘ for women, men and children & | 
C.J. KAMPER 
GROCERY COMPANY 


THE PUKE FOOD 
DEPARIMENT STORE 


492-498 Peachtree St., 
Ivy 5000 


Davison- Paxon- Stokes Co. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
High Clase Apparel and All 
Raddadiies of Dress for Women 
and Children 

A Store That Counts Quality _First _ 

FRENCH DRY CLEANING COMPANY 
DRY CLEANING—DYEING 

JOSEPH MAY & SONS | 
168 Peachtree Street, Atlanta, Georgia 
F: ancy Evening Gowns a Specialty 


TAMPA, FLA. 


WATCHES 
Jewelry Company 


DIAMONDS | 
Beckwith-Range 


“The House of Quality’’ 
410 FRANKLIN STR LET 


The Baker Bros., Inc. 


ONE OF THE SOUTIUS LEADING 
RETAIL MARKETS AND GROCERIES 


MORG. AN’ S 
Pleati tb Remodeled. 
1 et cER ETREE 


~CRACOWANE RS. 
EVERYTHING TO WEAR FOR WOMEN AND 
CHIT. DE EN 
The Store of Style ‘and Quality 
MRS. E. B. REED 


Ready to | Wear. Park View Bldg. 


WOLF BROS. 
The Home of Hart Schaffrer & Marx 
MEN'S OUTFITTERS 
, _810 Franklin Street _ 


NEW YORK CITY | 


Ww. ANTED—School in or Shout New York City | 
i preparing for high school; small | 

s: individual attention: art: gymnasium. | 

. 185 Stanly Place, Hackensack, N. J. | 


Hemstitching. 
10 


Ladjes’ 


Clothes 


‘RENT—Two furnished roome: elevator; | 
kitchen privileges. DRYFOOS, | 
- City. Lenox 1447. | 


FOR 
kh ate family: 
350} M: ydison— Ave., re ee 


__ CHICAGO, ILL. 


IF YOU can use a reliable, intelligent busi- 
ness man of proven ability and trustworthiness, 
I am quite sure we can be mutually benefited; 
salesman, seven years with present firm, who 
are conceded in the class in their 
line. Address II 11, Gas Building. 
Chicago. 

FOR 
loop: morning 
itor, Gas” Bildg., 


bighbest 
Monitor, 


RENT—Practitioner’s office in center of 
hours only. Address H 12, Mon- 
Chicago, I 


——t 


EEA, ALA SKA 
MEN’S CLOTHING 


and 
FURNISHINGS 


S. GRAVES, Front St. 
THE FASHION 
Ready-toWear Garments 

Millinery-—Children’s Clothes 


H. 


—— 


FRENCH AND FRANKLIN oS yeas 


Confectionery and Frozen Dainti 
Dyer’s Ice Cream Wholesale ona Retail 


THE ALASKA GRILL 


Fresh Oysters—Cream Cake—Meals All Hours 2 


Independent Meat -Market 
FINE MEATS AND PROVISIONS 


LOVELOCK, NE Ve 


RE DWOOD for Durability 


OREGON PINE for Strength }7— 


WHITE PINE for Beauty 
, Write for Prices 


Valley Lumber Company 


LOVELOCK, NEVADA 


s 


RVICE FIRST - 
SATISFACTION ALWAYS 


FOR sixty years this depart- 
ment store has served the peo- 
ple of Richmond and Virginia. 
We trust that we have merited 
your patronage in the past and 
will, thérefore, solicit it in the 
future. 


READY-TO-WEAR 


for Women and Children exclusively. 
Specialty Shop Service Spells Sure 
Satisfac tion. 


| 221 N. FIRST STREET Pos 


| 
‘The Modes at Moderate Prices AMBOI,. D GROC ERY CO. 


| TURNER MILLINERY 
COMPANY 


_ Phone Ran. 706 


1502 W. MAIN 


Meats, 


Phones _Bivd. 376 and 377 


Vy. eget: shies, Fruits, Ete. 


FULL LINE OF 


PURITY CROSS 


PRODUCTS 


‘DREYFUS 


ECLIPS 


Atlanta, Ga. be 


Furner 


“verything for the Office . 


Let us eqnip your office with the latest, most 
systems for filling, accounting, ete. 
Wood and steel equipment. Large stock of 
ledgers and .ruled sheets. Moore's Loose Lea 
| systems in stock. Call or write us. 


The Bell Book & Stationery Co. 


914 E. Main St., Richmond, Va. 


‘The EXCLUSIVE 


For Women and Misses 


SHOP 


Coats, Dresses, Suits, Millinery, 


Waists, Underwear. 


& CO. Zac 
LAUNDRY 
1519-W Mata 

Bly’ d 33 10 


SCHWARZSCHILD BROS, _ 


RICHMOND'S LEADING JEWELERS 
Broad and 2nd Sts., Richmond, Va. 


‘The EVANS H’DW’E CO. 


706 W. Broad. Phone Mad. 3086 
Hardware, Cutlery and Paints 
ro ELECTRICAL 
W. H. Jenks "S3ae 


LIGHTING FIXTURES 
619-621 E. Main swear. Phone Mad. 338 


The Leighton Market 
22 N. 6tb Street. Phone Mad. 4295. 
HIGH GRADE MEATS, POULTRY. ETC 
tC. KK, Fitzwilseo H. F. Kyder 


Ryder Dry Cleaning Co. 


Cleaning, Dyeing and Pressing 
Mail Orders Solicited 
421 S. Hearrison St. Phone Ran. 450 


Henry R. Haase 
£07 E. Broad 
_ RICHMOND 


J. H. DELANEY 


201 N. SYCAMORB 
‘ Rr’d 205-4-J 


RATCLIFFE ~ 


Phone Ran. 3771 


Furnace Repairing 
PLUMBING | 
 PPEORIST... 5. E 


ma AV PROAD STREET. 


at Broad | 


Colonial Piano Corporation 
W. C. MIZELLE, Pres. and Gen, Mgr. 
Factory distributors for the 
Jesse French & Sons’ Complete Line 
of Pianos, Plavers and Grands 
Direct from Factory to Home 


E. Broad St., Richmond, Va. 
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“THE SHOPPING CENTER” 


Miller & Rhoads 


RICHMOND, VA. 


WRRep, RICHARDSON 


Gecurife Movage Co 


Incorporated 
MAIN AND BELVIDERE STREETS 


Fireproof and non-fireproof storages 
for Household Goods 


Vaults for > Silv erware 


SEND YOUR OLD HATS 


Felts or Velvets Cleaned 
and Reshaped 
(Both Men’s and Women’s) 


We Return Them Like New 


VE RRA 211 North First St. 


RICHMOND 
HOF HEIME RS. 
RELIABLE SHOES PO ‘ne 


For the little tots and grown-ups 


TRUNKS, BAGS, SUITCASES 


One of the most complete lines of HOSIERY 
in the State to be found in our Hosiery 
partment, at lowest prices. 
N. E, Cor. ‘8rd and Broad — 


We have a Faith for Better Living 
How about Furniture for Better 


Homes 


SYDNOR & HUNDLEY 
Seventh and Grace Streets 
RICHMOND 
Mail Orders 320 E. Grace 


Crna GET SHoP 


oApplied AESTS Fiala 


Patterns—Hand-made Baby Dresses— 
Prices Moderate 


———— 


Vogue 


We would appreciate it if our 


MONITOR READERS would buy 
through US their next 


Liberty Bonds 


VIRGINIA TRUST CO. 


1106 E, Main St. - 


BROAD STREET BANK 


6th at Broad Street 3% on Balances 
Open a Savirgs Account witb us. 
We want to serve you. 
(Saturdays open till 8 p. m.) 


FUEL OF ALL KINDS 
Samuel H. Cottrell & Son 


Our Standard—‘“‘Best Quality Only’’ 
1103 W. Marshall Street Phone Mad. 177 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


————— ~SNee ee 


APPAREL 


For Men, Women 
and Children 


. oa 


The Store of 
Specialty Shops 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
SHOES 
“Don’t Ask for Your Size 
Ask to Be Fitted.” 
RICH’S 


clea 1913 FIRST 4 AV ENUE 


REAL ESLATE 


RENTALS 
LOANS 


Fémison R. E. & Ins. Co. 


211 N. 20TH STREET 
Wi WASH 


With Latest Machinery end Methods 
Phone for Wagon 


\ 


I.xcelsior Laundry 
PHONE M 5312 


BOOKS 
‘A Very Complete Stock 


Call or Write for Our 
MONTHLY GUIDB 


Loveman, Joseph & Loeb 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


ALBUQUERQUE, N.M. 


HIGHLAND MEAT MARKET 
I. J. MIZE 
Corner Arno and Coal __—‘ Phone e 185 


a ee SKINNER—Grocer 


Our _Service Is Right 


PHOENIX, ARIZ. 


Hardware, Sporting Goods 
Auto Supplies 


+ 
14-16 West Washington Street 


‘THE PALACE HARDWARE & 


ARMS CO. 


PHOENIX, ARIZONA 


The National Bank of Arizona 


PHOENIX, ARIZONA 
U. S. DEPOSITARY 


Capital $200,000 


‘Surplus and Und. Profits, $250,000 


President 
Jno. J. 


lL. 8. Rhuart, 
Asat. + Cashier 


CHAS. E. Phone 1766 
DONOFRIO’S FLORAL 
DEPARTMENT 
PHOENIX, ARIZONA 
Members of Florists’ FLORISTS 


Telegraph Delivery 


TUCSON, ARIZ. 


LO lle ele 


Emil Ganz, 
Chas. Goldman 
Vice-Pres. 
Ss. ata tge 
ashier. 


MORTON, Mer. 


A AOA AA AALS PPP 


The Bank of the People 


SOUTHERN ARIZONA 
BANK & TRUST CO. 


Tucson, Arizona 9 


a ad 


Service and Appreciation 


BUTTE, MONT. 


ROSENWALD’'S 
Ladies’. Children’s and Men’s Furnishings 
Corner 4th St. and Central Ave. 
E. L. WASHBURN CO. 
Exclusive Distributors of Kuppenheimer Clothes 
122 vou Second Street 


oO. MATSON & CO. 
Books, stationete. Kodaks and Supplies 
ES Sporting Goods : 


3 Ss. T. VANN 
New Metico’s Fine Art Jeweler 
Watch Inspector, A. T. & S&S F. BR. RB 


GROCERY CO: 
7115 UTAH AVENUE Phones 815 and 816 
GROCERIES 
At the Right Price 


THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR, BOSTON, U.S.A... MONDAY, NOVEMBER 4, 1918 


“CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS FROM: MANY CITIES 


PORTLAND, ORE. | TACOMA,WASH. | _ SEATTLE, WASH. _. | SACRAMENTO, CAL. | BERKELEY,CAL. | SAN FRANCISCO’ 
Portland's ousest Fur Miss Oliver’s Baby Shop, Inc. 7 4 B YR ON | M AU 7Y 


“THE HOUSE OF QUALITY’ | 
Fifth Avenue and Union Street Lhechonserecl Good Things to kat 
WASSERMAN - /GATTMANN CO. HOUSE OF THE CHICKERING. 


SEATTLE, —— 
“60 YEARS IN SACRAMENTO” FROM, 


Our Own Bakery 


and Delicatessen 


eee 


Everything for Everybody 
Rhodes Brothers 


The Biggest and Best Store 


in Tacoma 


Chickering 
Pianos and Am- 
pico Reproducing 
Pianos, Sohmer 
_ Pianos and Player 
Pianos, Byron 
Mauzy Pianos and 
| Plaver Pianos, 


Exclusive Furrier 
PORTLAND, ORE. 


Two Stores 


124 Second St. 
Main 491 


STORES COMPANY INC. 


Clean, Sanitary Grocery Stores 


Main Office and Warehouse 
208 Third Avenue South 


WOMAN’S 
EXCHANGE 


Home Cooked Meals 


A full showing of Children’ s Wearing 
Apparel from infants to sixteen 
years of age. 


Millinery 


ot HETRICK 


? Remodeling done gladly 
_ Main. 7553 
_215% MADISQN STREET ss SEATTLE _ 


EsTasuisreo 1870 
852 Alder St. . 
Main 4061. 


- The Best in Footwear 


FOUR STORES 


CA Aakter Shoes 


270 Washington, 308 Washington 
270 Morrison and 380 Washington Sts., 
PORTLAND, OREGON 


Mee 
te > 


Correct Fashions in 
Everything 


~ 


Dry Goods, Wearing Apparel | 
Furniture and 
Home Furnishings 


FOR GROCERIES 


Notice Our Prices in Show Windows. 
We always have special sales. 


x 


Women and 
Children Wear 


McGuire Esther G. Golden | 
Phone Main 1160-J 


/ DAV aden & TREACY. FOSTER, HOFF- 
MANN and other Pianos and Player Pianos 


| Also the Celebrated AUTOPI ANO, Uncle Sam's 
| Good Quality and Reasonable Prices. choice for the Navy 
| 250 Stockton Street _ SAN FRANCISOO 


FURRIERS 
Large New Stock of Furs 


Good Assortment 
Garments made to Order, Remodeled or Repatred 


PRESLEY & CO. 
Tae winibtinas eenitena SUTTER 7295 
CANADIAN FUR CO. 
Buy your Furs here. 


lakeside 5500 All kinds of remodeliag done. 
Rerk. 6°95 Best Work Guaranteed 


aaa, J 


. 

: 

Ce er ee eee pera “Ete yee ee 
Os te a8 ee oat 


es 


Charlotte B. 


Ring up and we reserve the order. 
| 


Golden & McGuire SCHWEEN’S 


ry r y 9 a . ' . 
Every Woman's Shop /2071-73 University Ave., BERKELEY | 
CORSETS, SHIRT WAISTS, UNDERGARMENTS Phone Berk. 5559 


HOSIERY—SILK PETTICOATS . ’ 
612 J Street, SACRAMENTO SUNSE'I 
GROCERY COMPANY 


H. x [) EA N You are always sure of your goods when you 


gat them from us, 
; A, = . B o! ¥: 
GROCER | Sten Phattnck. Bentley 
Twentieth and J Streets 
SACRAMENTO, CAL. 
All Brands Foreign and Domestic 
Goods 


Phone 408 3 


Ground-Gripper Shoes 
are carried in Portland only at the 
Ground-Gripper Shoe Store 
3812 Washington St., Portland Ore. 


GOODYEAR SHOE CO. 


One of the Largest Repair Factories on 
the Coast 


Agents for 
“CRAWFORDS"” 149 4t 
men's shoes Portland, 


Turrell:'S Sh&C Company 
Burke Building, 


4 . 3 + 
Cash or Credit 
ee CORCHIIII  scs nisen’ we, san veaneled 


none DURANT AVENUE Next to Bank of Italy 


gga tg MINOR 
N 


Haberdashery 
830° Market St., SAN FR AN CISCO 


—NEED LUMBER QUICK? 
A carload or a stick 


‘Van Arsdale-Harris Lumber 


Company 


Distributors of all Pacific Coast SOFT WOODS 
Inquiries Solicited 

5th and Brannan Streets. Phone Kearney 2076. 
SAN FRANCISCO 


tee —_—_—_--—_ ~~ _— 
_ ——_ 


Californi nia . Meat Market 


Telephones Berkeley 241, Berkeley 342 
2275 SHATTUCK AVENUE 


Moving, Storing 
Packing 
WesternVan &StorageCo 


1511 Shattuck Ave. Tel. mes. °690 
Auto Vans and Small Machines 


NIRA, © 
DRY GOODS 


Berkeley’s 
Largest 
Store 


mf FF. Hink & Son, Ine. 
THE ' Answers the cenuion Question 


SHOP OF WAISTS Central Coal Company 


Clever Blouses Our Specialty o | Tel. Kearny 2647 


-_—_——_— 


C. H. KREBS & CO. 
Wall Paper, Paints, Glass 


sUTOMOBIt. Sy el s. AND 


Woodlawn Flower Shop 
MAIN 663 
| 1410-1412 Second Avenue, Seattle | 


WHOLESALE DISTRIBUTORS 
250, square feet of Glass 


H. A. CROUCH—A. M. BEALL 


BROADWAY RAUNDRY 


Gives Satisfactory Service 
Try Us. Main 1849 


626 J and sone Seventh Street 
.» SACRAMENTO 


Pickett-Atterbury. Co. 


MEN’S CLOTHING 
LADIES’ CLOAKS and SUITS 


_ TACOMA 


ps Pacific Avenue _ 


me. Es KNATVOLD 


1821-25 Minor Avenue, SEATTLE 
General Hardware | 
147 Broadway, PORTLAND, ORB. ‘| 1223" Tacoma _ PuGme + + oes: TACOMA /PANT ORIUM DYE WORKS, Ince. 


Fashionable Tailoring Moderately Priced | CARLYLE’S eB Cleaning and Dyeing 


° Hoody S106 CAFETERIA Carpets and Oriental Rugs 


} 

—- 4 ‘ | 917 Pacific Avenue - - TACOMA, WASH.) THE EAGLE DYE WORKS 

TAIL RTER | | Sati ae 

™ cr athaorg ok i | Satisfactory Service | 

112 Fourth Street, ete bob ASD, OREGON THE ONE ARTY | 1901 Fifth Ave. Telephone Elliott 88. | 
% 

PRICE ACME: LAUNDRY 


Fur Manufacturers 
| | 


Moderate Prices—Absolute Reliability | 


——— a 


__Krebs Building, 624 J Street 


aa | me BAKERY GOODS ‘ 
Broadway at Eleventh Street | WE. SPECIALIZE IN 
Gloves, Hosiery, Umbrellas, 209 Union St., SEA TTLE, WASH. 
LENNON’S | SERVICE: 
DRY GOODS 1106 Second Ave., between ‘Spring and Seneca | ldi 
anl Ready-to-Wear Men’s Furnishings SHASIEK’ S ‘Second and Madison, Leary Bui Ing 
Kayser Silk Underwear and Gloves io SEATTLE 
ot “ind gine and Hem Stitehing 
Phone Main 5850—47 Union St.—Seattle, Wash. 
THE STYLE SHOP—MRS, J. HALLUM 
oA Grade Ke pialcie etc 904 Pk Blag.. Seattle | The Best of Everything for the Table 
h st. | igh Grade Footwear SYLVESTER BROS. CO. 
Oregon All standard makes such as Hanan, Wholesale Grocéss 
Florsheim, Bostonian, Ground Grip- 
REAL ESTATE, INSURANCE AND ‘ i 948 BROADWAY Tratei ace HIGH GRADE SHOES | 
MORTGAGE LOANS TWO STORES (4 30:’pacirte tie AUGUSTINEOKYER. 
Communicate with : * 
Washington wep SEATTLE WASH. > FOUR STORES 
Groceries. Meats Delicious Candies 
Portland, Oregon — 
ae Gymnasium Outfits and Military Supplies 
HUDSON BAY FUR CO. sy KEEN KUTTER CUTLERY sates Samaiiariae 
Leading Exclusive ee Good Foods for a Little Less 
STOP AND SHOP STORES CO. _ 
RIGHT PRICES. GOOD GOODS 
| Fourteenth and East Pine Sts., SEATTLE 
_ KAST 378 _ 
Try the Grill Room at the 
HOTEL SEATTLE \ 
PIONEER SQUARE | 


Everything 
For the House 


J.K. STERN, Ladies’ Tailor | 
High. Grade Hana Work a Specialty 


latest Fall Models now ready for inspection. 
Quality and style the best. 


FEIST & BACHRACH (#/| Wotmen’s Underwear & Handkerchiefs |~ +17, \ 
HIGH CLASS - | Umbrellas. Repaired and Recovered HICKS’ CAF oe E RIA 
Accordion Pieathis and ghutton Works 
SHAMEKS Prop. 
1114 Broadway, TACOMA... OLD HOMESTEAD 
RRS DEUBEWAY, SFAWNIRE AG: n 
We speci i , Dp 
McDONALD SHOE CO. |emmfotiets,, picoting’ batten ead ee nets: BRAN 
Established 30 Years Se ae nek Gee oer M8 ond Ave.. qeurke Butlain 830-836 Fourth Axe. ne Phone Main 2800. 
For Service in : etc., for men, women and children. 
216 to 219 Northwestern Bank Building | T ool and Hardware Company f 
| GENERAL gHARDWARE, SPORTING hie SR “STOP AND SHOP” 
IN SEATTLE 
GROCERS 
Jones®’Thurlow Company 
When You Arrive in 
SEATTLE ? 
TOTEM POLE INN 
1524 Third Ayenue 


1313 East Madison Street. SEATTLE 


58 Years 


447 Alder Street, PORTLAND, ORE. 


; Keg fiose 


Top Floor, Rroadway-Yamhil!l Building 
Broadway and Yamhill Sts., 


Luncheon 11:30 to 
PRINTING. 


| 


ROBERTS BROTHERS 


GROCERS-BAKERS 
Good foods make eating a pleasure ? 


ACM K PRESS 
. RUSHELTI. 
DISTINCTIVE PRINTING 
1007 Third Avennre Main 1997 


THE WALLACE SHOP |} 
1513 Second Avenue 
Luucheon aod 60c_ Course Dinner | 


J. W. WOOD COMPANY. 


Portland | a 


SEATTLE | 25¢ Cours 
DRESSMAKING AND STYLISH MILLINERY 


Remodeling a Npecialts FORESTHURST HOTEL 


The Normandie — 510, Tel, Main 7600; 1216 Ninth Avenue. Main 4955. 


HOWD #ORSET srioP 
Front and back-lace eorsets, Remodeling and Centrally located. Sleeping Porches, Tent 
(cleaning given prompt attention. 316 LEitel | Cottages. ‘Tennis Court. Table Board, rs 
| Bidg., Main 5879, Seattle. 


GROCERS ipa 
949 Tacoma Avenue. Main 213. TACOMA. 


MRS. BARRY’S HAT ‘Box 


ee | 


» 5 ae 


2177 Shattuck Avenue _ BERKELEY, CAL. | | 
WHITNEY & WHITNEY 
Coal, Wood and Express 


2125 Bonar Street Tel. Berk. 687 | 


THE BOOTERIE | 


Shoes for the Family 
. 2233 Shattuck Avenue, Berkeley, Cal. 


BACRAMENEO 


————— 


n Business 


¢ 
MELDRUM 


Phone M-914 


1114 HEARST BLDG. 


650 EIGHTH STREET, SAN FRANCISCO _ 


LEON H. KELLNER 


Inks—Mucilage— Paste 
Typewriter Ribbons—Carbon Papers 
Retail—Wholesale—Export 
Kearny 612 


SPENGE MANN & SUHR 


Yake Mrs. 
SPE CIALIZE in HOME COOKED I ‘OODS —Try 
our delicatessen and bakery. 602 Union St. 


Merchants Printing Co. 
ADOLPH CAHEN, Mgr. 


SMART MILLINERY 
754 St. 


—_|__._. SACRAMENTO, CAL. MARSHALL STEEL COMPANY Importers and Manufacturers of 
: | Bs “ | FINE FURS 


Dry Cleaners and Dyers 
P E O P 7 KE , S 2124 i Furs of all descriptions remodeled, 
‘*‘We want your business’’ 


Centre Street, Berkeley 
Delivery in Oakland. Berkeley. Richmond repaired and redyed. mee nees 
/72 Columbia Street | Main 677 SEATTLE erage af seacsaee: ia 
ee ee ae SAVINGSBANK Manhattan Laundry Co. 
MUHIL PAINT CO. . 
SAVINGS—COMMERCIAL ae Tel. 


25 Sincbten St., Upstairs, SAN FRANCISCO, Cal. 
. 1812 DWIGHT WAY 
Kilha [ I ) Stationery & | FRED VESEHOFF CoO. SEATTLE TIRE & RUBBER CO. | Wall Paper, Paints, Oils, Glass, Brushes, etc. . wea io 


FIRE AND AUTOMOBILE _ 
INSURANCE 


R. E. WALKER 


533 Pioneer Building, Seattle 
MAIN 159 


Helens 


eo. 1. Smith fourany 
BRICK’S WAIST SHOP’ 


Commercial Printers and Stationers | 
High Class Work, Prompt Service | 938 Broadway 
Exclusive Waists for Women 


204 Stark Street, PORTLAND. ORE. | $5, $7.50 and $10 


— 


ee 


Phore _Kearney 2572 
Berkeley 335 ANNA IL. JONES 
. WOMEN'S COATS, DRESSES, WAISTS, SKIRTS | Interior Decorating Picture Framing : ; ae " \ 
Pr inting Co. “1136 Broadway (Balcony), TACOMA FALIS Tides Eeamet cltertene ' Phone Main 5661. 618 Pike Street, SEATTLE SACRAMENTO, CAL. F. L. BUTTE RFIELD 
Geamercial Stationers—Office Outfitters oll ; aS wre on Stoves and Crockery 
r r 
OAK PAF 
ARK Socal 


Exclusive Millinery Parlors. 
x i Rod | GEO. L. DAV 
Printers and Engravers 2169 Shattnck Avenue, Berkeley 
y r | - , 
FURNITURE COMPANY | 6, siting and decorating. 128 Mita St 


Remodeling. 
T 
, ‘ Is ” 
A. W. HOPPOCK vr ‘INTERIOR DECORATIONS 
FIFTH AND OAK STREETS STEVEN, The Paidter — Panerhang- 
Oak Park, SACRAMENTO, CAL. 


| = a 
ppenheimer 
the Trunk man 
758 MARKET STREET 
INDESTRUCTO 
TRUNKS 
Suit Cases 
Hand Bags = 


MILLINER 


EXCLUSIVE HAT MODELS 


Ross Early Apartments 
Post and Leavenworth, 


SAN FRANCISCO 


VAIL & CO. 


557-563 MARKET STREET 


| General Contrac ‘tor ane Builder 
W. B. LAN 


Huiiding. “SE ATTLE Pio ae 


HAIR CUTTING 
Ilotel, Seattle 


1274 GUERRERO ST. Phone Mission 986. 
Tacoma Savings Bank & Trust Co. | | 008 East Pike Eust 812 RIO tag 8 + Main 1887 
THEIVY PRESS ».r. Mann 
3018 Thirty fifth Street 


11TH AND PACIFIC AVE. BROOKL Y N D. AIRY CO. 
FINE PRINTING 


Checking and Savings Accounts 
Trust De partment 
Inc. 
House of Individual Service | | 4333 14th Avenue N. FE. Kenwood 89, SEATTLE | 
382 stare, Street, Ra de oe Ore. Pittock Block | ae ; ' D : , | TRY SCHRADER’S HOME COOKED 
ot ones. | eaning, *ressing Departmen 11 
Phone Main 224. TACOMA, WASH. Seattle Complete House F urnishers | ; 


3 Mudison Street “ 
' 
( ‘ Y a a eietasocenaciaommesdhbnetuingiasncenee cecilia / 
M. S ‘OV ILL “OR INT-Comfo e roo 0 idv; Peg TAILOR Out of High-Rent District 
FOR REN' mfortabl m for lad; T. O’NEIL 
A Strictly H. Ww. M. ee | in: telephone Queen Anne 1507: residence 420 B | paws “AG es. BLDG. J. ; j a. W,:: CL IFTON, Proprietor 


BICYCLE 1219 6th Ave., Cor. M St. ‘Tel. Main 419 eee ee er emake, - Wy Bate tOn. 
SALESROOM AND REPAIR SHOP 

WALLA WALLA, WASH. OOD an COAL! 

Makes Warm Friends 


506 Seaboard _ 


SPECIALIZE IN 
Imperial 


Bags, 
Ladies’ 


Fr OODS | | WE 
1408 4th Ave,, 
Barber shop in rear botel lobby. 


esanete Steam Lease 


Dyeing and 


“SMART FOOTWEAR FOR WOMEN” 
323 E. Main Street. Stockton, Cal. 


~ WALK-OVER SHOES SANBORN. 


STYLE COMFORT SERV ICE 


HUDSON’S Walk-Over Boot Sho 


440 East Main Street Pp Office Supplies, Stationery, Artists’ Material 
STOCKTON Phone 2183 om _Pictures and Picture Framing—E ngraving 


STOCKTON ‘CRYSTAL CAFETERIA 
LEATHER GOODS FACTORY Carefully selected foods well cooked 


Trunks, Traveling Bags, Suit Cases, and prepared by satisfied workers 


Fine leather Goods MUSIC 
Cc. P. ZOERB, 624 East Main Street. | 762 Market Street Phelan Building 


Boos Bros. Cafeteria , 


PRINTING (0° 723 MARKET STREET 


et nee and 1059 MARKET STREET 
|} “A GOOD PLACE TO BAT” 


HUNNICUTT’S 
CANDIES AND LUNCHEON 
Home of LA FRANCE Chocolates 


sy 
nae | 
| 
— | 


CALLSON & AHNQUIST, Tailors 
BETTER CLOTHES FOR MEN 


451 Washington St. hetween +2 J pad 13th Sts. | 
105 So. 10th Street TACOMA | 


PORTLAND, OREC 
> Phone _Broad way ‘4070 


C. ELMORE GROVE 
Studio of Photographfte Art 


Morgan Bidg., Brotdway and W ashington 
PORTLAND, OREGON cj 
Phones Main “B39, A 3115 


Home Phone B 1585 Pacific Phone East 3583 
F. A. Andersen, Proprietor —= 


QUEEN CITY 
SPOKANE, WA SH. 


STEAM CLEANING AND DYRING WORKS 


ZIMMERMAN’S BARBER SHOP 
First-Cluss in Every Respect 
1801-3 Commerce Btrect. Tacoma, Wash. 


Telephone 


ENLARGEMENT 
WORK 


Our Specialty 


M 1150Y Address 1817 Eye &t. 


WESTERN TRANSFER, | 
VAN & STORAGE CO. | 


Piano Movinog/a Specialty Auty Trucks 
‘al | 


1012 7th St., Sacramento, Cal. in 
211-J. 
-Atwoop 


Office Phone. M. 595. Res. Cap. 
XK > eet 
STOCKTON, CAL. 


Littlefield Corbett Co. 


Linoleum, Rugs, Stoves, Bedding Sup- 
171 OQ’ Farrell Street (Next to Orpheum) 


plies, Furniture, and Window Shades 
: 624 FAST MAIN STREET 10% Off to Men in Uniform _ 


VICTORIA CAFETERIA 


Home recipes used in preparing wholesome,.- 
carefully chosen foods. 
183 POWELL STREET 


HOTEL DOREL 


Modern, sunny, nicely fur. rooms, $3.50—$5.00 
week. Ideal environment. Inspection solicited. 
California at Larkin St.. San Francisco 


JOHNSON 
Real Estate—lIoans——Insurance 
408 Provident Bidg. P. 0. Box 686 fi 


Goods called for and delivered 
288 Grand Avenue, _PORTL AND, OREGON 


In Sacramento 
The Best Shoes for Less Money 
A. C. KAUFMAN 
_ 610 J Street 


OAKLAND, CAL. 


“QUALITY” 
BAGGAGE 


“xelnsive Agents for Hart- 
mann Wardrobe Trunks. 
Won all awards at P.P.I.E. 


. Factory in connection 


Quality Trunk Co. 


| onl of the oe: A and Best 
Equipped Offices in the West 
Phone Main 4272 


. OFFICE OPEN EVENINGS 
NOTARY PUBLIC 


“Not how much but, how good” Monica B. Thompson 


Open 6:30 A. M. until 8 P. M. 
Orchestral Music ["  PRRe Stonegraphio Oftess 


tagle Buildi 
H. ©. BRANDES, Proprietor ASH. 


Your films developed, printed 
and enlarged in the best equipped 
finishing room in the West. 


Mail 
THE BOOK NOOK 


WALLA WALLA, WASH. 


“Your Satisfaction Is Our Success’’ 
IMPERIAL LAUNDRY CO. 
We Satisfy 

Phones: 


855 Russell Street 


PURITAN 


East 220—RB 2264 | Given ‘Special 
CUFETERIA| 


Orders Attentioa 
7 


Stark bet. 3d & 4th | 


Wilkes Pearson Knutzen Co. 


Groceries—Fruit—Poultry 
Phone 625 
795 EF. Weher Avenue, STOCKTON, CAT. 


p2ue ASK FOR OUR $20 | 
= Gruen Bracelet | 
| 
| 


GARDNER & CU., Ine., 
The Quality Store 
Walla Walla’s Largest and Best Store 
Ladies’ Ready to-Wear, Millinery, Dry Goods, 
Clothing, Shoes, Groceries 


aa 
CENTRAT. MARKET 
ARTHUR AULWURM. Proprietor 
FRESH A€M® SALT MEATS | 

| 

| 


AND $20.00 
Militarv Watch 


K. FALKENBERG 


Mail Orders Solicited 


YAKIMA, WASH. 
A.D. BARKER & CO. 


23 S. Second Street 


Good Things for the Table, Kitchen and Laundry 
Grand Union * ‘Quality First'’’ Goods 


37 S. California St.. Stockton, Tel. 4270. _ 


DRURY & BARTHOLOMEW 
GROCERS 


_PALO ALTO, CAL. © 
FRAZER & CO. 


We Specialize in 
WHITE, PLAIN and FANGY 
Organdies Linons 
Voiles Lawns” 
Piques Dotted Voiles 
Gabardines ong Cloths 


Jeweler Designer 
HENRY. S. BAILEY 


——— -.+—— 


Large Selection Po 
2307 CHES 


QUALITY MEATS 


At Bottom Prices 


For exclusive ready-to-wear garments 
for women and children 


ce oe i. SPOKANE, WASH. 
> | Satisfaction assured. Prices right. 
NIKLAS & SON : aaa 
Florists { Donart’s : 
403 Morrison St., PORTLAND, ORE. a 
S, THOUVENEL Qouge of KX 
ie mane st BA ae SHOP lotverg 
ar reet, N. E. corner West Park Telephone Main 6235 
ORTLAND. i ae «he | Riverside x kane 
SeNTING at Aa fe ee co. | ’ 
We appreciate This Geesceenlte “go a Flowers for All Occasions 
Our Excellent Service to Monitor _Readers. | . ae Ceres 
oe FINE FURS 
SALEM, ORE. | 
- i’ .0 wan — Remodeling and Repuiring 
J. C. PENNEY COMPANY |BODENECK & JACOBS | 
ne of the largest retailers of Everything to Spokane’s Leading Furriers 
Wear for Men, Women and Children ‘ >» £41. BARNES 
We operate 197 Busy Stores covering twenty-tve 830 RIVERSIDE. COR. EINCOEN BA «teh vst Lae cone nce | ee 
LESLIE M. ROSE egies ness. - ives 
Gr Cerscmr miamgede. datagrid Silverware, BIXBY & LILLIE 
epairing - Yakima Ave, 
/ Snags PARA oO beds Se = = GROCERIES and 
QUEENSWARE . 


tes—and still growing 
160 N. Siearty St., SALEM, OREGON 

Choicest Fruits, Berries and _Vege- 
tables in Season 


4 Phone 184 
PALO ALTO. CAL, 


—— 


Zz. L. BUSICK & SON. Groceries 
Charge Accounts at 456 State St. 


Cut Rate Stores 118 8. Commercial, 299 N. Com. 
yom and 1097 Chemeketa Sts. 
4 STOR TRY ONE 


U. G. Shipley Company 
Outfitters to Women, Misses 
and Ct?Niren 
Where shopping is a pleasure 


MILLINERY 


Exclusive Styles—Reasonable Prices 
MES. H. P. STITH | 
416 State Street SALEM, OREGON 


Ray L. Farmer Hardware Co. 


EVERYTHING IN HARDWARE 


Complete Assortments | 
NEMO CORSETS — 


Culbertson, 
Grote-Rankin Company 


Spokane, Washington 


ee Y 


ABERDEEN, WA SH. 


Kaufmab- Leonard Company | 


QUALITY 
FURNITURE 


AT ‘POPULA RUPRICES — 
BLYTH & BLYTH, Inc. 
Good Clothes for Men 


REASONABLY PRICED 


Court and Commercial Sts. Phéne 191 : ere 
: = GEORGE J. WOLFF 
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NEWS AND COMMENT 


| ART 


ton thing flatters you with the com- 
monplaces of externals—oh, those ex- 
ternals on which two-thirds of the 
world’s painters dilate—Cézanne hints 
at the meaning and purpose behind seen 
life, revealed by art. He fled the yn 
anecdote, not because it is wrong in : ZN 
itself, but because it has been over- . RNY ZG \ Vin 
done and overburdened; he fled Im- , SSS Sn GG; Za hy AY \ ey 
pressionism. because, to his deep eyes, ‘ye \ \\" ks 
it focused everything on momentary wat} 
beauty, on the glitter of the effect; he 
fled the chatter of Paris because of 
the noise; he flied to his native place, 
Aix-in-Provence, and there he spent 
the rest of his life painting—and dis- 
carding.”’ 

“Discarding?” exclaimed Mr. X., 
“What do you mean, sir? I’m told the 
average price of a Cézanne is $5000.” 

“Now, certainly, but at that time 
his pictures were unsalable. He 
attached no importance to them; he 
left them in the fields or whereyer he 
happened to be working. Competition, 
exhibitions, had long ceased to attract 
him: yesterday’s work rarely inter- 
ested him—he was always looking for- 
ward to the picture of tomorrow. In 
his silent way he knew that he was 
but a pioneer of synthesis and simplic- 
ity; knew that he was one who paints 
the weight of the earth, not the flow- 
ers on the surface; the hidden move- 
ment of the sea, not the iridescent 
curl of the spent waves; the, mystery 
of a forest, not the crowding trees; 
the disposition of a party of, card play- 
ers, not their clothes and their cards; 
the contour and content of a group of 
bathers, not the mere flash of flesh; 
the volume of a bastion of cliffs, not | 
the lichen and bridle paths. In an 
assortment of apples upon a tray he 
gives the rich, full feeling of harvest, 
not the mere merchandise of the) 
.fruiterer.” 

“All this sounds like sense,” said 
Mr. X, “but I don’t believe it is. Any- 
way, it isn’t art—it’s look stuff, it’s 
what they print in the high-brow mag- 
azines; it’s digging into life.” 

“And, pray, why shouldn’t art attempt 
that? Why should art deal with 
externals, only with anecdote, and 
color, and prettiness? Why shouldn’t 
art join in the Quest?” 

“But this Cézanne never gets there,” 
said Mr. X. “I call those 12 pictures 
just fumbles. That picture in the 
Metropolitan Museum is the kind of 


— 


pencil and sanguine—which have been 
reproduced in perfect facsimile by 
the auto-lithographic process and of- 
fered in the form of a portfolio col- 
lection ‘to an apprecigtive public, for 
the benefit of the Artists Emergency 
Fund. Collectively, they are a plausi- 
| ble imitation of the “old master” thing. 
? ) . Instead’ of indulging in the invidious 

or other comparisons which these four 
dozen drawings invite, let us take 
passing notice of the one that etands 
alone anyway—as an allusion, how- 
ever remote, to wa~ matters—namely, 
that ebullition of Harry Watrous’ 
boyish fancy, the enormously fat 
goosey-gander, labeled: “The German 
Proper Gander—He gobbles up every 
thing before him, and leaves nothing 
behind.” 

Macbeth’s flies the American flag, 
figuratively, in a nothing-but-native 
| display, and Childe Hassam keeps the 
Stars and Stripes concretely to the 
fore in his single contribution, 
“March, 1917.” There are a dozen 
other first-class names, each attached 
to a single canvas—the pictures 
| | being in some, though not all, in- 
W WIA '_Stances of recent execution. The most 
MY WY A /conspicuous . and .challenging is 

i} _Charles W. Hawthorne’s “Motherhood 

| Triumphant,” a young woman i12 

i. 'white, with Venetian-red hair, hold- 

ing playfully rather than posedly a 
'florid and decorative baby, against a 
Mystic, Turneresque, blue  back- 
grqund of Gloucester sea and sky. 
One is aware of a shallowness both 
in feeling and in technical handling. 
Mp This would be less noticeable, per- 
PRA ity haps, if the whole were consistently 
hi Agi worked out as a flat mural scheme, 

Me OY (fe _— which is by no means the case. At 
My GUT irs Oa GEAZ Ze | 7 any rate, it is unmistakably Haw- 

REL NEHA as ae Z = Ze - Z Zs. Z | thorne, though with a praiseworthy 

; 2 avoidance of repetition or individual 
mannerisms. This qualification may 
either recommend or condemn it, 
according to one’s feeling of partisan- 
ship or the contrary toward the 
artist. 

One other painting in the present 
Macbeth selection has quality while 
just escaping distinction, and that is 
Edmund C. Tarbell’s “Girl Writing.” 
, It is an interior, of course, spacious 
and dusky-atmospheric—so much so 
that the girl seated at a desk on the 
side takes her place as one of the 
several accessory objects that break 
and checker the enveloping space 


NINETEENTH CENTURY 
LANDSCAPE PAINTING 


Cézanne and Mr. X 


Often when I think of Mr. X, I re- 
call one of du Maurier’s inimitable 
social satires in Punch of the young 
man who engaged in a drawing room 
conversation under the impression 
that Botticelli was a particularly 
choice Italian cheese. Mr. X and I 
are friends. He was talking. 

“I gannot get at what you art fel- 
lows mean. Why don’t you come 
down to simple facts, and explain 
things simply? Frequently I see ref- 
erences to Cézanne. Only the other 
day a fellow wrote an article which 
he called ‘Cézanne as Propagandist of 
Synthesism.’ That beat me, beat me 
to a frazzle. What does the fellow 
mean? Why doesn’t he tell us? What 
is Cézanne? Is it a sauce, or a period, 
or a method of house decoration?” 

“Cézanne,” I answered  blandly, 
“was a French painter, a Master 
(1839-1906),, who at the present mo- 
ment is having a greater influence on 
the painting youth of the world than 
any artist of the Nineteenth Century.” 

“Now that’s straight,” said Mr. X. 
“Your statement is probably exagger- 
ated, but it’s something that I can fix. 
At any rate Cézanne hasn’t yet influ- 
enced my girl. I’ll see to that. Yes, 
sir. I have, moi qui vous parle, what 
I may call a sound taste in art. 
am an ordinary man, the Man in the 
Street, to quote Ralph Waldo. In art 
I know what I like.” 

He shouted this statement as if he 
were complaining to Central, and then 
glared at me. I did not rise to the 
bait. Meckly I said: “What kind of 
pictures do you like, Mr. X?” 

“T like honest, straightforward pic- 
tures that tell a plain story in a plain 
way. In my opinion the best picture 
in New York is ‘Milton Dictating 
“Paradise Lost” to His Daughters,’ 
hanging on the line, where it should 
be, in the Public Library. Last time 
I saw it I had a piece of rare good 
luck. Coming out of the library I 
saw James Montgomery Flagg stand-. 
ing on a scaffold painting—yes, sir, 
actually painting, real colors, ,a real 
painting blouse and all that—‘Tell It 
to the Marines. When I reached 
home that night I said to my wife— 
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Drawn for The Christian Science Monitor 


Cézanne 


observation sausages, a ruined cha- 
teau, Vimy Ridge, to say nothing of 
lesser things as binding material. 


way from academics to futurism by 
way of the artist’s character. 


it has initiated it at a particularly 


—a series of panels which illustrate 
suitable moment. Just now, when 


the application of industry to national 


‘ ‘This day, my dear, I haye been at the 
very heart of art.’” 

Mr. X looked at me. Something 
that might be described as the shadow 
of a doubt passed across his face. 
“What do you think of the, Milton 
picture?” he asked. 

“It’s a third-rate illustration,” I 
answered. “It’s melodramatic, theat- 
rical, muddy in color, and doesn’t 
show the slightest suggestion of the 
mind that composed ‘Paradise Lost’ 
or the atmosphere of that august 
household., It isn’t art at all: it’s anJ 
illustration, an anecdote by a man 


‘thing a fellow might do who had gone 
away for a holiday and was trying to 
teach himself how to'‘paint in a dif- 
ferent way from the current exhibi- 
tion pictures.” | 


it,” I said. 
Street for getting at the truth when he | 
is off his guard, and not trying to be- 
have and think as he thinks he ought 
to behave and think. Cézanne knew he 
was a learner, knew that he was the 
apostle of the 
That was why he 
his. pictures when once they were 
painted. Each work he produced was 


i 


I grasped Mr. X’s hand. “You've hit) 
“Give me the Man in the | 


Art of Tomorrow. | 
was indifferent to’ 


defense. The subjects chosen are “The 
Navy, Represented by the Dockyard,” 
“The Army, Represented by the Ar- 
senal,” and such details of the work 


done by engineers for the navy ar’ 


army as “Boiler Work,” “Smithing,” 


“Riveting,” “Girder Work,” “Forgmg” | 
and “Rail Laying.’”” Mr. Brangwyn is | 
one of the best qualified of today’s | 
minds of men are of the greatest 
value. 
difference, we miss these opportuni- 


artists to deal with material of this 
type and has the power to present 
modern life subjects in the way that 


will best express their significance | 
and convey most clearly the right im- | 
pression of their dramatic strength. | 
He is a decorator with a rarely per-| 


the emotions of all nations are stirred 
by the war, when-a bitter struggle is 
in progress for the maintehance of 
great ideals, and when most men are 
thinking deeply and seriously about 
the vital facts of existence, the pos- 
sibilities of high achievement in art 
are endless, and the opportunities 
which are open to it for influencing the 
If, through niggardly in- 
ties now, we shall fail in our duty not 
only to the people,;of today, but to 
those coming generations also, to 
which it should be our ambition to set 


Stop a moment to consider what it 
means in detail. Here you have for. 
the first time in history practically 
every great artist of his generation | 
definitely commissioned to record each 
in his own way the impression that 
some phase of the War-time life and 
work has made upon him, whether it 
is aeroplane fighting at 15,000 feet, or 
girls making guns. He has a definite 
job in front of him, and a definite-sized 
canvas or series of stones or plates to 
work it out on; he has certain facts 
to incorporate in it—and the rest is 
his own and he knows that most of 
his brother brushes are busy too. The 


Laura Knight, as strong a painter as 
Miss Airy, is at work on “Physical 
Training, Boxing at Witley Camp,” 


|another familiar subject to Canadian 


Soldiers and has taken a 12 x 10 fet. 
canvas for the business. 

Sir John Lavery has the “Embarka- 
tion of Canadian Troops for France” 
in his charge at'about the same di- 
mensions. Mestrovic, the Serbian 
sculptor, is working on a 3 x 2 meter 
stone relief depicting the “Canadian 
Troops.” Ambrose McEvoy, painter 
of atmospheric and dainty portraits, 
is painting V. C.’s and _ others. 


with spots of shade, and nothing 
more. Impulse to enthusiasm is fur- 
ther set back by Frederick Frieseke’s 
“Blue Gown,” quite a depressing 
blue, too, and not successfully offset 
by the long, blackish line of the back 
of the sofa-chaise on which the 
wearer of the cerulean garment is 
reclining. All the painters at Mac- 
|beth’s are’ essentially true to form, 
and startling performances are not to 
be looked for in this preliminary 
canter. 

The one-man showing of William 
Scott Pyle, at Kraushaar’s, has some 
zest of novelty and more of promise 


C. R. W. Nevinson is occupied with 
aeroplane battles and _ lithographs. 
Sir W. Orpen, William Nicholson, and 
Glyn Philpot are painting portraits, 
also, and Julius Olssen, painter of the 
sea, has “A Night Patrol in the Chan- 
nel” which can’t fail to be good, espe- 
cially when inspired iby the freedom 
of a 12x7 canvas. 

And so the list grows andthe hem 
of it has hardly been _ touched. 


who hadn’t any vision, but who had 
learned how to paint the figure in 
the way that a house painter learns 
how to paint a front door.” 

“Then you don’t like it?’ 

“Oh, I like it in a way. I like 
looking at almost anything—a man 
mending a tire, big street maps of 
the Flanders front, children saying 
their lessons, Douglas Fairbanks 


incentive is unique and tremendous. 
The artist would be a stock who would 
not be fired by it. The subjects alone, 
whether figures in action, figures at 
rest, seascapes, landscapes, ships and 
armies, are enough to stir him to the 
depths. He can develop his ideas on a 
scale which Royal Academy galleries 


to express the substance not the/q masterly control of technical proc-| 


shadow: that is why he himself said,} eggeg ‘CANADIAN WAR 


‘I am the primitive of the way that; ‘Therefore this translation of his 
ART TO ORDER 


I have discovered.’ And that is why designs into a permanent form is an|. 
the finer youth of the world regard) event of memorable importance. It’ 
sage sored conte ing ae adds appreciably to the limited num-| By special correspondent of The Christian 
Mr. uneasily in Ais chalr,| ber of notable mural decorations which Science Monitor : justi 
exist in London and it sets up a stand- TORONTO, Ont.—It would probably — —— etn oes — =" _ ams 
ard of accomplishment which all art . cation tor whatever and over an 
| | be just about as hard to overstate the above it all he has the satisfaction 


—for the artist is at once young, 
serious and impressionable. More- 
over, he is keen after color—a neces- 
sary attribute for one who would cast 
his lot in this gallery, the favorite 
camp of Luks, Sloan, Glackens, Tack, 
Lavery and the contemporaneous 
Spaniards, especially Zuloaga. And 
this reminds us that Mr. Pyle, after 
painting one formidably formal por- 


and fingered his watch. 
“Do you know,” I asked, “Kipling’s 


spotting J. P. Morgan at a window in 
Wall Street, and getting him to send 
down $250,000 for the fourth Liberty 
Loan. I like looking at such things, 
but I don’t call them art, so why 
should I call the Milton picture art?” 

“What, then, do you like in the way 
of art?” 

“T like Cézanne.” 

A reckless look of determination 
flashed into Mr. X’s eyes. “Now, look 
here, my friend, when I said just now 
that I thought Cézanne a new kind of 
house decoration I was pulling your 
leg. I know something ahout him. 
I’ve’ seen a picture from his—er— 
brush at the Metropolitan Museum, a 
scrubby, messy little landscape. Com-~ 
pared to an Inness or a Blakelock, it’s 
‘beneath contempt. Yet you tell me 
that this man is a great influence and 
a great Master. I announce to you, 
sir, he’s the limit, and you’re the limit 
for cracking him up.” He fumed 
around the room. By degrees my 
serenity quieted him. 

“You mustn’t judge Cézanne by one 
landscape any more than you judge a 
newspaper by one article, although 
‘La Colline des Pauvres’ is quite an 
interesting and characteristic Cé- 
zanne. But stay”—I looked at my 
watch—“the hour has just arrived 
when I give my canary a bath. While 
I am doing so—it usually takes a quar- 
ter of an hour, as the little creature is 
careless about his feet—I beg you to 
look through this magazine, which 
contains illustrations of 12 of 
Cézanne’s pictures. Study them care- 
fully, don’t be angry, don’t be bigoted 
or prejudiced. Regard him as a man 
who offers you the free gift of his 
friendship and experience. So! I to 
Abe Lincoln—that’s my canary’s name 
—you to Cézanne! We'll resume our 1 
symposium in a quarter of an hour. 
Be gentle and receptive. Try to ap- 
preciate the message Cézanne has 
written to you about the lonely expe- 
riences of his art life.” 

Quarter of an hour later, when I re- 
entered the room, I found Mr. X 
frowning over the Fine Arts Jour- 
nal containing the 12 illustrations by 
Cézanne. His nostrils were quivering 
like a horse’s when about to emit a 
neigh. He flung the journal upon the 
table, and cried: ‘“‘You’ve beaten me. 
I’m out of my depth.” 

With difficulty I concealed my glee. 
“Honored, but obtuse friend,” I said, 
“Post-Impressionism, of which Cézanne 
is the father, is working admirably. 
You say that his pictures project you 
out of your depth. What then? -You 
have to revalue your method of swim- 
ming in order to return to land. In 
_ theological terminology he insists that 
you be born again. That picture of 
‘Milton Dictating “Paradisé Lost”’’ al- 
lows you to linger in your comfortable 
bed. It is the hot water bottle of art. 
Cézanne is the cold plunge. The Mil-| 


d 


poem, “The Builders,’ 


Fifty years hence that may be quoted 
about Cézanne. 


clerk is waiting for my signature to 
an estimate. 
baths for a new hotel. 
to do it, eh? Cézanne? Ha! Ha!” 


MURALS AS A 


By The Christian Science Monitor special 


haps, inevitable that the war should 
affect very seriously a large number 
of people who were engaged in various 
forms of art production. 
tries great increases in taxation and 
the diversion of vast sums of money 
to war purposes have led to a very 
definite decrease in what can be called 
the normal expenditure of the major- 
ity of cultivated men. 
quence, 
were directed to meeting the demand 
of this section of the public, have suf- 
fered considerably. 
ties for making a living in their own 
professions have almost disappeared 
and in many cases it has been exceed- 
ingly difficult for them to find open- 
ings in other directions which would 
provide them with the means of self- 
support. 
the rougher kinds of work which are 
available at the moment, and often, 
even when they have been able to 
enter 
their want of the necessary experience 
has prevented them from earning a 


difficulties are due not to any lack of 


industry on their part, but to a condi- 
tion of affairs created by the war, the 
Professional 
Council, in London, has been striving 
sincerely for some time past. 
obtained employment for a number of 
workers in the various arts and it has, 
by special grants, enabled others to 
tide over temporary difficulties and to 
meet unexpected calls made upon 
them. 
keep going in their own work by in- 
troducing- them to new clients ard- by 
encouraging the development of cer- 
tain undertakings in which their par- 
ticular 
could be turned to useful account. 


the sincerest consideration not only 
on account of what it has actually ac- 
complished, but also because of the 
possibilities which it opens up. Under 
the supervision of the arts committee 
of the council a series of mural decora- 
tions has been executed in one of the 
London County Council schools from | 
the designs of Mr. Frank Brangwyn| capable of the widest expansion and 


“After me cometh a - builder, 
Tell him I too have known. 


Fifty years hence—” 
“Excuse me,” said Mr. X, “but my 


Five hundred shower 
That’s the way 


—Q. R. 


WAR RELIEF 


art correspondent 


LONDON, England—It was, per- 


In all coun- 


As a conse- 


the workers whose efforts 


Their .opportuni-! 


Often they are unfitted for 


into some fresh occupation, 


iving wage. 
To assist people of this kind, whose 


Classes War Relief 


It has 


It has, too, helped artists to 


knowledge and _ capacities 


One of these undertakings claims 


lovers will hope -to see adequately | 
‘Maintained in the future. 
a position of some prominence paint- 


It puts in 


ings which have the strongest claim 
to attention as characteristic examples 
of the art of a man who holds high 
rank in the British school. 

Indeed, what the Professional 
Classes War Relief Council has proved 
is that the persistent neglect of mural 
decoration in the British Isles cannot 
be excused on the ground that there 
are not British artists who are capa- 
ble of designing and executing such 
work or that there are not places 
available where decorations would be 
appropriate. By beginning with the 
schools it has pointed the direction in 
which decorative art can expand al- 
most without limits, for from the 
schools in which children are educated 
it is but a step to the public buildings 
in which the life concerns of these 
children, when grown up, are consid- 
ered and decided. By gathering to- 
gether ‘to execute Mr. Brangwyn’s de- 
signs artists who have been affected 
by the circumstances of the moment, 
it has shown that men fully com- 
petent for such work are only waiting 
for the opportunity to undertake it. 
By devoting a part of its compara- 
tively limited funds to the realization 
of one decorative scheme it has sug- 
gested the way in which others can 
be made practicable and carried to a 
successful conclusion. 

All that is needed, in fact, for the 
creation at the present t4me of a suc- 
cessful school of mural painters in 
the British Isles—and what is true 
of the British Isles is equally true of 
other countries—is the provision of 
the money needed to pay the cost of 
the work done. That money expended 
for such a purpose would be money 
well spent is obvious enough, for the 
educational value of this kind of. dec- 
oration can scarcely be overestimated. 
Not only is the esthetic sense of peo- 
ple of all ages stimulated by constant 
contact with examples of fine art in 
schools and institutions and other 
public buildings and by accustoming 
them to regard decorative beauty in 
their surfoundings as something to 
which they have a right, but by the 
subjects represented in properly 
treated wall paintings the strongest 
possible appeal can be made to the 
popular imagination. Lessons in patri- 
otism, moral precepts, historical 
truths can: be presented far more con- 
vincingl¥ by pictorial means than by 
word of mouth or by reading from a 
book, because the appeal of the pic- 
ture is persistent and does not pall by 
repetition. 

That is why this effort of the Pro- 
fessional Classes War Relief Council 
deserves so much praise and is so 
eminé@ntly worthy of imitation. It has 
consciously or unconsciously initiated 
an educational movement which is 


benefit to art of applying it to the 
making of war records as it would 
be to find a man in the street who had 
the remotest idea of what you meant 
by the process. Art, that is, the finer 
arts of painting and sculpture, has 
so long been divorced from any other 
actuality than existed in the artist’s 
own sweet will, that its sudden con- 
centration upon a whole world full of 
problems connected with the total 
upheaval of all the peace and plenty 
it had fattened on—if it had ever fat- 
tened upon anything—was pure revo- 
lution and the man in the street 
whatever else he may’ be is no 
Bolshevik. 

Very early the war was busy mining 
beneath the platform of conventional 
art. It knocked away its supports so 


fast that the pessimist saw nothing | ¢ 
ahead but the pit, and the timid got. 


ready to jump to other employment, 
but both began to rub their eyes and 
take a fresh stand as they saw the 
crumbling supports replaced by others 
quite as strong and learnt that the 
new supports were called war 
records. 

“Well,” you may say, “call them 
war records or anything else you 
please, but what difference is there 
between them and the good (or bad) 
old battle pictures? We have had 
plenty of them and no one thought of 
stretching 
extent by calling them art.” 
is a whole world of difference. 


ture was an entirely conventional 
affair compounded of theatrical pag- 
eantry, spiced with 
nearly always painted.to glorify a 
so-called victory and as often as not 
equally false to history as it' was to 
local fact. | 

Modern war record art is the exact 


‘from supply depots to the wrecks of 


(work in the fields and in munition 


thei j 
cr reputations to any ing a 12 x 10 ft. cook house at Witley 
There | 
Nine | 
times out of ten the old battle DIC” | way to France. 
comes next with a series of lithographs 


(‘on the “Horrors of War” which it is 


realism but’ i, be hoped will be a 


of giving his artistic all to the cause 
of his country just as others were 
giving theirs on the battlefield. 
Probably the Canadian War Memo- 
rials Fund, organized by Lord Beaver- 
brook, in London, is the most advanced 
development of this war record. work, 
and a glance at its list of commissions 
will point, the argument as well ‘or 
better than anything else. Canadian 
war records before they are complete 
will have taken in every phase of 
Canada’s war effort. Her generals and 
prominent soldiers are being painted; 
every winner of the Victoria Cross is 
being painted. In England incidents 
and activities in the training camps 
are depicted, and in France art is busy 
with a thousand different subjects, 


aptured German trenches and guns. 
Over in Canada artists are busy in 
the Royal Air Force camps, women’s: 


shops and aeroplane factories has its 
“special art correspondents,” Canada’s 
shipbuilding for the common alJied 
stock is being painted, and sculptors 
are busy modeling the various types of 
women war workers. The scope is 
endless and the list of artists pyetty 
nearly so, but let us look at sonte of 
the names at any rate. 

Begir at the A’s, it is the safest way. 
There is Anna Airy, one of the strong- 
est women painters of her time, paint- 


Camp, known if not beloved, by whole 
divisions of Canadian. soldiers on their 
Frank Brangwyn 


iberal render-} 
ing of the title. Edgar Bundy, AR. A.., 
is painting twin pictures, 15 x 9 ft., 
of the “First Landing of the. French 
in Canada,” and the “First Landing 
of the French Canadians in France.” 


ern artistic war record has no special |painter of Royal. Academy subject 


opposite of this. In the first place 
it seeks to relate in color and line 
the greatest moral and social up- 


Maj. D. Y. Cameron is well known the 
| world over as a great painter and 
- | etcher. Now he has undertaken to 
heaval the world has ever seen, in | prove his worth -by two landscapes 
which the last desperate physical 4, ¢, x 6 ft. 6 in. one of thé Ypres dis- 
efforts of despotism to dispose of the | t,icts and the other of Arras. George 
world are being destroyed by the! qjaysen, R. A., painter of Essex barns 
alertness and devotion of democracy. '! .n4 farms, is painting;a large ‘“‘Agri- 
This is an idea as far from Napo-| cyjture Behind ’the Lines,” 12 x 9 ft., 
leonic’ glorification, Or the bestialities ‘and. there can be little doubt of a 
of the Leipsic monument, as is light | great work of art resulting. ‘Richard 
from darkness. Then again, the mod- | Jack, A. R. “A., well known as a 


connection with battles, even if the! pictures, did one of the first pictutes 
modern battle was paintable at all,| for the war memorials, a 19 x 12 ft. 
but it includes every phase of the | “Second Battle of the Ypres,’ where 
changed life of the people during the the Canadians saved the day.. 

great struggle; from the farmer girls! Augustus John is nothing if not. he- 


plowing in the fields to the sittings of | roic, at least in intention, ‘and it will 


the War Cabinet, and from Canadian be interesting to.see the completion.) 


lumbermen cutting historic timber in) of his 40 ft. war: decoration which fs 
Windsor Park to the camouflaging of | said to include such +ingredients as 
soldiers’ huts behind the lines in!|crowds of refugees, detachments of 
France. And not only is every angle! soldiers, officers on horséback, trucks 
of the situation recorded but every/carrying soldiers .to the * trenches, 


ray of artistic vision is turned upon! wounded officers and stretcher bearers, 
them and the results range all the a camduflaged battery, bursting shells, 


¢ 


5 


Charles Sims, A. R. A., painter of fan- 
tasy, has an 18 ft. square allegorical 
picture under way. Solomon J. Solo- 
mon, R.A., has painted the Canadian 
High Commissioner, Sir George Per- 
ley, in full dress. Mrs. Swynnerton, 
Norman Wilkinson and a perfect host 
of others are giving of their best, 
while the host may very properly be 
rounded off with a rear guard of 20 or 
30 of Canada’s own artists contrib- 
uting to the good work. 

A large part of this great collection 
is to be shown at a special winter ex- 
hibition at Burlington House this 
winter, and'it does not need much 
imagination to describe it as probably 
the greatest collection of commis- 
sioned art that has ever been seen at 
one time in history. 


SOME CONSERVATIVE 
NEW YORK OPENINGS 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern Bureau 


NEW YORK, N. Y.—Half a dozen of 
the leading Fifth Avenu@ galleries, in 
their initial shows of the season, are 
at one in a certain quiet conservatism, 
representing a reactionary withdrawal 
from the drums-and-bugle war parade 
that of late has swept up and down 
the line. The National Arts Club, al- 
ways a placid eddy in the onrushing 


» tide of progress, has broken in upon 


the dead calm of its summer exhibi- 
tion of selections from its own perma- 
nent collection of paintings, with some 
fresh vacation sketches by its artist 
members, and notably with a loan of 
three smal Blakelocks painted at Lake 
George during the past summer. They 
prove that he .has a firm grip on his 
favorite formula, and, even when 
cramped “in thumb+box dimensions, 
easily maintains-a certain distinction 
of tonality which holds its own in the 
midst of more pretentious company. 

Two of the little panels are moon- 
light nocturnes. (compare them with 
Birge Hurrison’s larger and more dif- 
fusive night piece further along) and 
one a “blond” sunset. All three have 
a front-plané scréen of silhouetted 


| foliage, a gleam of water in the middle 


distance, anda’ large, effulgent wafer, 
ymbolizing the full-orbed splendor of 
oon or sun, placed slightly above or 


Ybelow the exact center of the canvas. 
‘Blakelock may fairly say, 
' Mueset:. “Mon verre n’est pas: grand, 


with de 


mais je bois dans mon verre.” In 
other words, the drinking-glass may be 
small, but it is his individual own, and 
he never uses. any one elée’s. 

Also of piquant personal interest in 
the club’s display is the series of 47 


‘drawings by» foremost American ar- 
ists, Blashfield at the head—crayon, 


— 


trait of himself, seems suddenly to 
have listened to the call of the wild. 
So he straightway set about another 
self-presentment, a _ full-length fig- 
ure, standing at his easel, in shirt 
sleeves, with a palette set with ro- 
bustious colors in one hand and a 
reckless, swirling background of out- 
and-out Zuloaga, pattern. The con- 
trast of this external bravado with 
the artist’s own thoughtful, earnest 
face, prim collar and necktie, and 
trousers carefully ironed and creased 
as if ready at a minute’s notice for 
the avenue promenade, rather amus- 
ingly gives him away. Nevertheless, 
it is a hopeful sign, indicating a rest- 
less impatience with the common- 
place, and a sort of rainbow promise 
in the direction of color expression. 
George Laurence Nelson is another 
portraitist of progressive instinct but 
academic self-restraint, who dearly 
loves an exhibition, yet who would 
rather be obscure than obstreperous. , 
In truth, he is neither the one nor the 
other, and latterly his work has been 
not unpleasingly in evidence at the 
academy and elsewhere. An assem- 
blage of it is now at the Braus Gal- 
leries, upper Broadway. Character 
and virility mark the strong figure, 
in khaki, of Pte. Peter G. Ander- 
son of Montana, a type of the great 
West’s contribution to our national 
army. Preferably, howev.', Mr. Nel- 
son goes in for delicacy and beauty, 
as witness his sensitive studies of 
flowers, women and children. For the 
latter, taking no chances with unfa- 
miliar models, he has done numerous 
intimate genre sketches of his wife 
and “Little Daughter Beatrice”’—in 
the cabbage garden, climbing ‘stairs, 
posing Botticelli-like against tapes- 
tried furniture, or, by homely con- 
trast, “Getting the Child’s Supper.” 
Here we are curiously: attracted by 
the tableau of Rossetti’s Blessed 
Damozel in the act of cutting an ex- 
ceedingly thin slice from a woodeny 
block of war bread to appease the 
hunger of her demurely watchful off- 
spring. Such are the distracting 
effects of carelessness in the matter 
of surface textures. if 


LONDON APPOINTMENT 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
. GLASGOW, Scotland—Mr. R. Ann- 
|ing Bell, A. R. A., the well-known dec- 
os artist, has recently accepted 

e appointment of professor of de- 
sign in the Royal College of Art, Lon-. 
don, in succession to Professor Leth- . 


Bell, who is professor of design in the 
Glasgow School of Art, it is under- > 
stood, will still be able to retain his 

post in Glasgow, and by means of* 


sion will still be able to supervise the 
work of the design section, 


aby, whe has resigned. Mr. Anning — 


periodic visits during the school ses- «— 
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Rupert Brooke in Fiji 


“Fiji in moonlight is like nothing 
else in this world. ... It’s. all dim 
colors and all scents. And here, where 
it’s high up, the most fantgstically 
shaped mountains in the world tower 


Protécting Others 


Written for The Christian Science Monitor 
| N THE hearts of countless men and 

“women today there is a_ great 
desire which may be best expressed 
in this question, Can we who are in 


ernment of perfect Mind, in which no | 
single idea exists foreits own ends, | 
or has aims separate from another, | 
where freedom is understood without | 
an opposite and the divine is not! 
antagonized by any human concert. 
Mind, Principi¢, is and reigns. This’, 
is the fact that makes protection cer- | 


* 


\ 


up all round, and little silver clouds | Comparative safety do anything tO, tain when it is scientifically under-!| 


and wisps of mist run bleating up and | protect loved ones exposed to the' 


down the valleys and hillsides like! Petils of warfare on land or sea? The 


lambs looking for their mother. 
There’s only one thing on carth as 
beautiful; and that’s Samoa by moon- 
light. That’s utterly different, merely 
Heaven, sheer loveliness. You lie on 
a mat in a cool Samoan hut, and look 
out on the white sand under the high 
palms, and a gentle sea, and the black | 
line of the reef a mile out, and moon-| 
light over everything, floods and floods 
of it, not sticky, like Honolulu moon- 
light, not to be eaten with a spoon, but 
flat and abundant, such that you could 
Slice thin golden-white shavings off 
it, as Off-cheese... .” 

He left Fiji in December. “Life’s | 
been getting madder and madder,” he | 
wrote from Auckland on Dec. 17. “I. 
tumbled into Fiji without a friend or | 
an introduction, and left it a month | 
later amidst the loud grief of the | 
united population, white and black. | 
The two ‘boys’ (aged 23 or 24) I took 
with me when I went walking through 


. | . 
the center of the island, to carry my ymphantly confident. It is expressed | Carpathians 


r 


desire is a right one, but the inquiry 
arises, Is it reasonable, one in which 
we may justifiably hope for satisfac- 
tion? 

Men’s religious beliefs so, far offer 


the only promise of help. The con- 
ception of an over-ruling Deity, and | 
the belief that by supplication and) 
personal merit, His favor can be se-| 
cured in specific circumstances, have 
impelled vast numbers through all the 


stood and sought for. This is the! 
understanding that “shall keep thee: | 
to deliver thee” from the way of evil. | 
As Mrs. Eddy says, “A spiritual idea 
has not a single element of error, and 
this truth removes properly whatever | 
is offensive.’’ (Science and Health,| 
p. 463.) 


Roumania 


The region, nor bright hor somber wholly, | 
But mingled up; a gleaming melancholy. | 
| 


centuries to turn to Him in earnest'A dusky empire and its: Giadems ; 


and persistent petition. And yet, to | 
be quite frank, these prayers were | 
for the most part unavailing; to the 
Suppliants the heavens seemed as 
brass. For a long time there has been 


prayer. A critical age like ours asks, 
is it to be wondered at? Is it rea- 
sonable to imagine that personal 
wish, however fervently 
can 


a 


| th 
of 
-mountains, and valleys rich in the) 
a growing sense of the futility of | luxuriant verdure of oak, beech and, 
fir; | 
bosom grain’ in overflowing measure | 
|} —-nature’s 
expressed, | 


turn aside great events? | 
| 


Now to this yearning but doubting | 


thought, Christian Science 


with a message clear, strong, and tri- | 


One faint eternal eventide of gems. 


—Keats. | 
“Roumania! what scenes of beauty | 
e soft Latin name conveys! A land | 


vact horizons, winding rivers, | 


their broad | 


plains carrying on 
priceless gift to man.” | 
Thus writes Mrs. Will Gordon in); 
“Roumania, Yesterday and Today.” | 


“Was it but yesterday that Rou-| 


“Yesteryear the great peaks of the| 
were silhouetted 


| 
comes |ManNla Was at peace? 
| 
| 
| 


Mrs. Eddy, the Discoverer and |a@sainst an azure sky; the stillness of | 


bags, are my sworn and eternal 

friends. One of them (‘Ambele,’ under | 
which I, bug not you, can recognize 

‘Abel’) was six foot high, very broad, 

and more perfectly made than any 

man or statue I have ever scen. His | 
grin stretched from ear to ear. And 

he could carry me across rivers (when 

I was tired of swimming them, for we | 
crossed vast rivers every mile or So) | 
for a hundred vyarde or so, as I should. 
carry a box of matches. I think of | 
bringing him back with me 4a§s a ser'v- 

ant or body-guard to England.”—From 

“Collected Poems of Rupert Brooke: 

With a Memoir.” 


Autumn 


The pleasing sweets of spring and 
e6ummer past, 

The falling leaf flies 
blast, 

The fields resign their spangling orbs 
of gold, 

The wrinkled grass its silver joys un- | 
fold, 

Mantlinge the spreading 
heavenly white, 

Meeting from every hill the ravished 
sight; 

The yellow 


in/ the sultry 


moor. in 


flag uprears its spotted 


, ment 


| ers, 


by 
Founder of Christian Science, in these 
words, “Divine Love always has met 
and always will meet every human 
need.” (Science and Health, p. 494.) 
But how, if human experience gen- 
erally does not warrant such an assur- 
ance, does Christian Science so confi- 
dently reiterate it? Is it because 
Christian Scientists exercise more 
faith in God than others, or because 
they are more deserving of His con- 
sideration? No. Christian Science 
interprets man’s relationship to God 
somewhat differently from all other 
religions. As a matter of fact it con- 
Stitutes a revolution in religious 
thinking and practice, sustained by 
demonstration. 

An exemplification 
is found in the difference be- 
tween the ordinary conception of 
prayer to God for the welfare of oth- 
and the Christian Science one. 
Ruled by conventional beliefs, an 


of this state- 


/anxious mother pleads with God daily 


to protect and deliver her son. sut 
she spends almost sleepless: nights 
thinking of him, vividly imagining the 
dangers and hardships of his lot. If 
the accustomed interval has elapsed 


‘the mountains held no menace, no} 
to | 


| warning 


;come., 


of the... devastation 


“High in the blue dome overhead | 


ithe eagles 


circle. 


wheel and 


’ 
i 


i strong,’ 


With | 


' 


! 


'regal strokes they swoop ‘on pinions | 
then swiftly rising, disappear | 


‘into the dazzling radiance of the sun. | 
Above us, among these rocky spurs | 


'which rise so sheerly from the green 
;mantle of pine and beech woods that 
‘clothes their feet, are the thrones 
|where the king of birds shares his 
‘solitude with the wolf, the bear and 
Ithe chamois. 

| “Tiny shepherds’ huts—little dus- 
‘Outs made of earth with roofs of turf 


} 
| 


i'—cling to the lesser heights, and big, | 


'flerce dogs rush out and bay fiercely 
| 
/aS We pass. 


i 
t 


All over the slopes, the | 


| black, brown, and white. sheep are | 


‘lazily browsing in the warm golden | 


‘light. The bees are droning drowsily 
‘as they gather their harvest of honey, 
'so plentiful in this land of flowers, of 
‘wandering voices in the air and mur- 
/murs in the wold.’” 

| “Leaving the wild beauty and lone- 
\liness of the Carpathian ranges, we 
idescend into the lush valleys and 
| plains of Roumania’s richest province, 
Wallachia—the wide granary and 


! 
‘ 


'“In the South Island there are 


| 


| 


The Bealey River, 
New Zealand 


“New Zealand has many beautiful 
river gorges, some that are well 
known to tourists. others that few 
travelers have seen,” Paul Gooding 
writes, in his book about New Zealand. 
two 
of which it is particularly 
proud. These are the Otira, providing 
an Alpine route between Canterbury 
and Westland, and the Buller, a gold- 
bearing stream running through Nel- 
son for more than a hundred miles. 


gorges 


Drawn for The Christiaf Science Monitor 


! : 
'and afraid of original thought or inde- | 


pendent action. They also knew 


improvement is the rectification of the 
heart; that all specific prohibitions 


main current of a man’s thoughts 


‘toward sincerity and justice, to the! 
'inward.resting of the will on benevo- | 
Wherefore | 
they endeavored to convince, not lo, 


‘lence and righteousness. 


'cajole or terrify. 


No vehement denunciation, no fiery | 
“shalt nots” blaze in their vocabulary. | 
the | 


... According to K’ung-fu-tsze, 


that the one condition of any genuine | 


and injunctions are mere surface bub- | 
bles, compared to the bending of the! 


tice universal love and inter- 
change of mutual benefits. 

“This was the law of the sage em-| 
perors. It is the way to effect good. 


government, and it may not but be| 
peony hs By long leagues of wood ; adow 
striven after. | BD) g leagues of wood and meado 


And Mo Ti himself strove after it) On and on © ~ drive pe erntad 
eon ey ; ei ae , | in the dreamy light and shadow 

all his life, and never wearied preach- Pines : 

is: | Veiling earth’s autumnal face, 
“Above all, inculcate the love of | Rosy clouds are drifting o’er us, 

others.”—A. E. Grantham (“Pencil | Rooks rise parleying from 

Speakings From Peking’’). | tryst, 


And the road lies far before us, 
Where Writing Is a 


By Long Leagues of 
Wood and Meadow 


their 


Fading into amethyst. 


/On and on, through leagues of heather, 
Deeps of scarlet beaded lane, 


an ‘tter is receive ‘eat oil fields whic av g | 
head, d no letter is received from him,| great oil fields which have brought | “The Otira Gorge is short, lofty, and | one rule that should never be departed | Mystery 


Hanging rexardant o’er its 


OO ae 


and is in daily fear of bad news. 


watery she suffers agonies of apprehension,,her prosperity, and earned for her the 
She /title of ‘the Belgium of the East.’ 


—From “The Romance of the Knight” prays long and often, but her anxiety | 


(modernized by Chatterton). 


——_—_— 
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Colorado 


™M 


is not relieved.. 
working out 
of His purposes, involving the loss of 
her son! The mother who is a true 
Christian Scientist is not hampered by 
the belief that God wills evil in any 
shape or form, even as a means to 
good. She does not believe that He 
/uses war to accomplish His purposes. 
| She is sure of God! 

| Moreover, having learned that man 
is the image and likeness of God, that 
_he lives, moves, and has his being in 
the infinite Mind, she grasps this as 
| the truth, and the whole truth, about 
_her son. She therefore resolutely de- 
Clines to dwell in thought upon the 
circumstances in which her son may 
be placed. 


son! The war may be the 


| 


| 
J 
f 
' 


| yellows and purples of early autumn, 


'tant Canadian prairies... ; 
She clings to the spiritual | 


|idea of man as abiding “under the | 
Shadow of the Almighty,” and so she! 


ness and confidence. And such right- 


the shade of the carts—scarcely dif- 


eous prayer is answered, it “availeth | 


much,” it protects. For is it not in 
conformity with these words of Christ 
‘Jesus, “What things soever ye desire, 
when ye pray, believe that ye receive 
'them, and ye shall have them’’? 
_ Now it will be observed that Chris- 
tian Science prayer involves a very 
different conception of man from that 
‘which generally prevails. And this 
difference is not in theory only. It 
carries with it tremendous practical 
consequences. One of them is con- 
|tained in the following words of Mrs. 
Eddy from “Miscellaneous Writings,” 
pages 308 and 309: “I earnestly advise 
'all Christian Scientists to remove 
from their observation or study the 
personal sense of any one, and not to 
dwell‘in thought upon theit own or 
others’ corporeality, either as good or 
evil.”” And later, on page 309: “Man’s 
individual life is infinitely above a 
bodily form of existence, and the hu- 
‘man concept antagonizes the divine.” 
Here is a profound saying. And 
its demand is that we shall sur- 
render the personal sense of man 
in order that we may gain the 
impersonal sense of him as God's 
reflection for the _ reason stated, 
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namely, that “the human concept an- 
_tagonizes the divine.” ‘Po dwell in 
| thought upon the person and his cir- 
| cumstances prevents the realization of 
God’s reflection, the spiritual man. 
_Evil and danger beset only the mortal; 
to him belongs the circumstance of 
war, the dangerous trench, the risky 
air flight, the perilous tasks of the 
Sea, whereas the man perceived by 
spiritual consciousness abides _ in 
safety and harmony. Here is the 
crux of the whole matter: prayer for 
Others is effectual in the degree in 
| which we lose sight of the mortal per- 
son and whatever pertains to him, 
PUBLISHING SOCIETY |and grasp the true idea of man. The 
Boston, U.S.A demand also is that we shall surren- 
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including an of family, of country, of race be lost 

iat Secenee Sexues. in the infinite vision of the universe 
_and man as the reflection of divine 
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Le Héraut pe CHRISTIAN SCIENCE. 


Der HEROLD DER CHRISTIAN SCIENCE, 
henge De 
Principle. A universe under the gov- 


pee 


a $ - S i Dp iQ . Ss e 
‘is without fear, and experiences quiet-|P2U2" Strong 


“It is a country of vivid contrasts 


She is not sure of | 4n@ endless interest, and nature has 
God! It may be His will to take her | used the colors on her paiette with, 


' 


lavish hand. Spring, so rich in prom- 
ise, so riotous in a foam, a frenzy of | 
blossom, has passed already on the) 
upper hills, and nature, that grand 
artist, her brush full of the reds,| 

| 


is touching the woods and bracken. | 
But summer, like a 
with his hopes fulfilled, still lingers 
in the valleys, plains and near the 
streams, whose banksé are yet ablaze 
with wild flowers and waving | 
grasses.” 

“Harvest is in progress; and the) 
burnished plains of ripened corn 
stretch to the far horizon in a misty 
golden glow, such as one sees on dis- 
all are 


contented guest | 


work in the fields.” 
“Near the roadeide, 
gray or dun-colored oxen, beautiful, 
with their branching 
Beneath 


at 
lie the great | 


horns and soft, human eyes: 


ferent from those of early Roman 
days—lie the babies, cradled on an old 
sack or skirt, with only the dogs—so | 
fierce to strangers, so gentle to their | 
masters—to safeguard them. When. 
the little mites grow fractious and use 
their lusty lungs or: beat the air fran- 
tically with dimpled fists, the ‘friend 
of man’ will creep up and gently nose 
the disgusted and indignant young-, 
ster, as if to reassure him. 

“Each nation looks upon the dog in. 
a different way, but the dogs of war | 
and the dogs of peace (of a pastoral 
and agricultural people like the Rou- 
manians) are beyond doubt the intel- 
ligentsia of their kind. A little far- 
ther east he was sometimes held in 
fear, and an old Babylonian prayer 
runs thus: ‘From the dog, the snake, 
the scorpion, and whatever is baleful, 
may Merodach preserve us.’... On 
the other hand, on some of the won- 
derful bas-reliefs of that period, our 
four-footed friends have been grate- 
fully immortalized, and their names 
remain written thereon to this day— 
‘He who ran and barked.’ ‘The biter 
of his foes.’ ‘“The seizer of his ene- 
mies.’ But here in Roumania ‘slayer 
of the wolf,’ ‘the friend of sheep,’ be- 
tokens a less disinterested path in 


The Valley 


A road winds through the valley in a 
land I know afar, 
And the hills rise up before it, robed 


life.’’ 


rugged, and in its best parts narrow. 
The Buller Gorge also is lofty, but it 
is not so rugged, and on the whole it 
is wider. The journey through the 


Otira is soon ended; through the Bul- | 
Both are magnifi- | 
observers | 


ler it is prolonged. 
cent scenic routes, - and 
differ as to which is supreme.” 


unto others what you would not they 
|should do to you.” 
| His most celebrated follower, Meng- 
| tsze, wrote: 
“Compassion is the wide house 
which the world should dwell.” 
“Benevolence is the truest mark of 


In 


“In approaching the Otira Gorge from | 


C 
pleasant farms of Canterbury into ‘us- 


sock hills, and high above the Waima- 
'kiriri River by the daylight-to-dark 
‘railway, Which has sixteen tunnels in 
‘less than seven miles. 


Near the ter- 
minus of this road, Cass, the yellow 
dullness of the ‘tussock met the dark 


green beauty of the mountain bush. 
‘At Cass the Otira coach road began. , 


For several miles it followed the 
Waimakiriri Valley, which was flanked 
with forested mountains from four to 


six thousand miles high, topped and. 
streaked 


with slate-colored shingle. 


As is usual with streams of phis char- 


acter, the Waimakiriri claimed the 


whole of the valleyv’s wide flat as its 
‘own, and having swept away all sur- 
face soil, it exposed 
' cobblestones 
' waters never laved cxcept in times of 


broad areas of 
and gravel which its 
flood. Just beyond Bealey the Waima- 
kiriri was forded; thereafter to Ar- 


-thur’s Pass, which overlooks the gorge 


at a height of three thousand feet, the 
road passed through the Bealey River 
Valley, bush clad and’ pretty, and in 
view of the tunnel then being bored 
for New Zealand’s first trans-Alpine 


| railroad. 


“The top of Arthur’s Pass was not 
in itself a-captivating vantage point 
from which to view the Otira’s charms, 
since it was overgrown with flax and 
tussock and strewn with bowlders; but 
the prospect was satisfying. On its 
west was Mount Rolleston and its 
glacier; to the east were other high 
mountains; to the north, winding be- 
tween barren-topped ranges, was the 


hristchurch my way led through the | 


Mo Ti, a sage of the Fourth Century 
|B. C., who shared the fate of all su- 
/'preme idealists and was misunder- 
stood even by men pursuing the same 
‘aims, saw in universal love the su- 
preme good, the paramount goal of 
‘human effort, the only infallible rem- 
| edy for human misery. Fragments of 
‘his teaching have been preserved: 
“That which wise and holy men con- 
| sider their special duty is to promote 
all that will profit the nation, and to 
|remove what injures it. 
_ “The mutual attacks of State on 
| State, the-mutual robberies of man on 
'man, these and such as these are the 
‘things injurious to the realm. And 
from what do we find on examination 
that they arise? 

“Is it not from the want of mutual 
love? 

“Here is a prince who onty loves his 
own State and does not love his neigh- 
bor’s. 


, State to attack the other. Here is a 


iman who only loves himself and does | 
| Therefore he 
does not shrink from using all his) 
head nor tail of it.” 


‘not love his neighbor. 


; cunning to rob his neighbor. 

' “Thus it happens that princes not 
‘loving one another have their wars 
‘and battlefields, men their mutual 
‘robberies. Yea, the majority not lov- 
‘ing one another, the strong make prey 


of the weak; the rich despite the poor; | 
_the noble insult the mean; the crafty. 
| who read the royal name aloud, where- , 
‘upon the King appeared more bewil- | 
dered | 


_impose upon the innocent. 
| “All the miseries, usurpations, en- 
| mities, and hatreds in the world, when 


traced to their origin, will be found | 
'to arise from the want of mutual love. | 


. . » rw P i 
‘from was the rule of charity: “Do not 


ago, 


'lishmen had been cast ashore, led him! 
‘to write, by means of a solution of! 
‘gunpowder and a little mucilage for | 
Therefore he does not shrink | 


from raising all the powers of his | 
of any vessel that might happen to: 


‘interpret the mystic signs to Finow, | 
who, still puzzled, sent for Mariner) 


gorge. Shortly below the pass, on 
the north, the hardy flax intermingled 
with flowering shrubs, forming a tan- 


“The only way to prevent their 


| arising is the law 


ing. Then appeared trees that spread; efits. It is. objected: ‘True, 
to the snow line; and above them, the; were this universal love it would be 
unfruitful cliffs. good. But it is the most difficult thing 

“Now the road became steep and ‘in the world.’ 
tortuous. Far below it raced thesmall! “This is merely because the im- 
and noisy Otira River, lashing itself | mense advantages of the law are not 


into foam against its rocky obstruc-; realized. Take the case of assaulting | 
tions. High above it ran a beautiful | 4 city, or of a battlefield,or of sacri-, 


'it was possible to make signs of things | 
of universal love | 
gle discouraging to mountain climb-|and the interchange of mutual ben- | preter had seen. 

if there | 
/him that he could write down a de-| 
scription” of anyone whom he had| 
“never seen, or of an event which hap-'| 


| pened 


‘whispered_to him the name of Tongoo 


'and rambling creeper. 


in purple haze, 

It is a road through twilight that seeks 
the evening star, 

A road that I would journey as 
remembered days. 


The hills shut out the sunset, 
golden is their brows, 

And it is warm in the valley that slum- 
bers at their feet, 

When through the misty meadows they 
drive the lowing cows, 

And the voices of the daytime die 
down the empty street. 


The silence, like a curtain, falls on 
the sleeping hills, 

Only the ow] is wakeful, and the wind 
that wanders on.... 


—Cecil Roberts (from 


in | 


and 


“Twenty-Six 


Poems’’). 


mixed forest, blooming with the rata’s 
crimson and sheltering fern and moss 
And for miles, 
ever at a precipitous pitch, the road 
ran beside bluffs mantled by flax, fern, 
shrub, and past flowering cafion 
walls blazing with patches of living 


| red.” 


Above All, Inculcate 
Love of Others 


The ancient Chinese sages relied on 
two things: First, the truth of their 
maxims, a truth they did not dogmati- 
cally assert, but which they patiently 
demonstrated and carefully proved. 
Second, the shining example of the 
great kings and sages of old. Alto- 
gether they had a strong faith in.the 
efficacy of example, their profound 
knowledge of human nature having 
convinced them that the vast majority 
are instinctively gregarious, therefore 
necessarily imitative, both incapable 


ficing one’s life for the sake of honor: 


this is felt by every one to be terribly | 
Yet at the ruler’s behest both | 
officers and people are able to accom- 
| great 


| hard. 


plish it. How much more easily, then, 


the benefits, 
which means happiness 
hardship. 


interchange of mutual 


respond to and love him. 
man benefits others, they respond to 
and benefit him. When a man injures 
others, they respond to and injure 
him. When a man hates others, they 
respond to and hate him. What gen- 
uine difficulty is there in the matter? 
It is only that rulers will not trouble 
to govern on th’s principle and so 


tice. 

“If now the rulers of states truly 
and sincerely wish all in them to be 
prosperous and dislike any’being poor 
—if they desire good government and 
dislike disorder—they ought to prac- 


might they achieve universal love and | 
ened up, the bearer could know noth- 
instead of 

tories of 
“For when a man loves others, they. 
When a 


officers do not carry it out in the prac-. 


‘theft, but took. the precaution to hide 


Like a pheasant’s golden feather 
The invention of writing alone made! Golden leaves around us rain.... 

possible the passage from barbarism | —Mathilde Blind. 

to civilization, and secured the con-| 

tinuous progress of the human race. | 

It is solely through the marvelous per-. 

fecting, through stages of slow ad-| 


vance, of a scripture that “cannot be SC I ENCE | 


broken,” that the past is as eloquent, | 
AND 


as real, as the present. “The pen is' 


mightier than the sword” in accumu- | 

lating and preserving for both gen-| 
With Key to 
the Scriptures 


tle and simple the store of the world’s 
intellectual wealth, unto which “all 
the things that can be desired are not 
to be compared.” 

These reflections are commonplace | 
enough, but they may not be wholly; 
needless, and an example or two of’ 
the impression made on the barbaric 
mind by written symbols may help us 
the better to appreciate what our case 
would be without them. In the narra- 
tive of his adventures in the Tonga 
Islands, published about ninety years, 
William Mariner tells how, 
anxiety to escape from the place 
where, on the wreck of the ship Port 
au Prince, he and, some other Eng-| 
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Science Mind-healing, in one 
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ink, a letter which he intrusted to a: 
friendly native to give to the captain, 


touch at Tonga. Finow, the King, | 
came to hear of this, and got hold of, 
the letter. But he could make “neither | 
However... one! 


P 9 : { ° 
of Mariner’s shipmates was made to! pocket 


Ooze sheep, _ vest 
edition, bible paper 
Full leather, stiff 


(same paper and 
cloth edition) 


cover 

a P size as 

and ordered him to write down some-| 
thing else, sayine. when Mariner asked | 
for a subject, “Put down me.” This’ 
done Finow sent for -another sailor, | 


Morocco, pocket edition 
(Oxford India Bible paper) 
Levant (heavy Oxford India 
Lible paper) 

Large Type Edition, leather 
than ever. exclaiming, “This (heavy Oxiord India Bibie _ 
is not like me; where are my legs?’ 


Then it slowly dawned upon him that. FRENCH TRANSLATION 


Alternate pages of English and 
b h 


which both the writer and the inter-| stots 


But the bewilder-| 


Mariner told | Morocco, pocket edition.... 


ment returned when 
GERMAN TRANSLATION 
Alternate pages of English ahd 
German 


Cloth 


long ago or far away, when) ie 
Morocco, pocket -edition.... 


these were told him. Thereupon Finow 


Where no Christian Science Read- 

- ing Room is available the book will 

be sent at the above prices, express 

or postage prepaid, on either 
domestic or foreign shipneents. 


Aho, a former king of Tonga. 

When Mariner set these things down, 
and the King had them read to him, 
it was explained that “in several parts 
of the world messages were sent to 
distances through the same 


medium, and being folded and fast- Remittance by money order or 


by draft on New York or Boston 
should accompany all orders and 
be made payable to The Christian 
Science Publishing Society. 


The other works of Mrs. Eddy 
may also be read, borrowea or 
purchased at Christian Science 
Reading Rooms, or a complete list 
with descriptions and prices will be 
sent upon application. 


ing of its contents; and that the his- 
whole nations were thus 
handed down to posterity without 
epoiling by being kept.” Finow ac- 
knowledged this to be a most noble 
invention. ... 

The Smithsonian Report. 1864, tells 
a story of an Indian who was sent 
by a missionary to a colleague with 
four loaves of bread, accompanied by 
a letter stating their number. The 
Indian ate one of the loaves and was, 
of course, found out. He was sent on 
a similar errand and repeated the 
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the letter under a stone while he was' 
eating the bread, so that it might not | 
seo him!—From “The Story of the 
Alphabet,” by Edward Clodd. 
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EDITORIALS 


The Writing on the Wall 


THE prophecy, which was on many men’s lips, for a 
period of a quarter of a century, to the effect that the 
Austro-Hungarian Empire would crumble into dust when 
the Emperor Francis Joseph was laid with his fathers, 
has been fulfilled, with almost startling rapidity. The 
later Hapsburg monarchs have been more remarkable for 
their conservatism than for their statesmanship, for their 
rigid regard for the etiquette of courts than for their 
understanding of the people. In an inchoate way the 
Emperor Francis Joseph realized this, and set to work, 
like a number of politicians before him, to endeavor to 
stabilize the monarchy. The result of his efforts was 
what is known as the dual system, which substituted the 
name of the Austro-Hungarian Empire or monarchy 
for that of the Austrian Empire, and professed to substi- 
tute a constitutional monarchy for the old autocracy, As 
a matter of fact, if the dual system made any practical 
change in the old autocratic system it transferred some 
of the power of the monarch into the hands of an oligar- 
chy gf great nobles, a change which has heen found 
commonly to be of no advantage whatever to the people. 
So long, of course, as Francis Joseph himself sat on the 
throne and maintained his powers, the nobles could not 
struggle against his extraordinary personal and consti- 
tutional authority. But the moment his mental power 
began to lessen, the nobles took command of the ship 
of state. and launched it upon the river of “the Great 
Adventure.” 

The truth is that the Hapsburgs were “born artists.” 
That is to say, they lived in a world of dreams, and 
inhabited Schonbrunns in the air. Intensely religious, 
and devoted to the Roman church, these dreams have 
always been tinged with ecclesiasticism. It was Ferdi- 
nand II who adopted as his title “Catholice Fidei 
Acerrimus Defensor,’ the keenest defender of the 
Catholic faith; and so, when Francis Joseph was 
choosing his titles he named himself [Emperor of 
Austria and Apostolic King of Hungary. The Aus- 
trian Kaisers, in other words, have never forgotten that 
they were churchmen even before they were emperors, 
and that they have held their archduchy of Austria, with- 
out election from the people, technically as nominees 
of the Pope. 
Napoleon broke up the Holy Roman Empire, made the 
Austrian Archduke, as Emperor of Germany, the sword 
of the Pope, in a kind of religious military duumvirate 
which governed the German states. Napoleon, of course, 
endeavored to swing the authority Of the empire from 
Vienna to Paris.. And to this end he forced the Pope to 
attend his coronation in Notre Dame. With his down- 
fall, however, the dream of the restoration of the empire 
of Charlemagne, on the banks of the Seine, faded away. 
The Austrian states met to settle their political and mil- 
itary affairs in the Diet at Frankfort. And in that Diet. 
much to the annoyance of the Hohenzollerns, the Haps- 
burgs maintained the hegemony. 

To break down this hegemony, to transfer the influ- 
ence of Vienna to Berlin, to reconstitute the old German 
Impire with the imperial crown on the head of a Hohen- 
zollern, became the life work of Bismarck. Every one 
knows the tortuous methods by which the scheme was 
worked out, and how they eventually triumphed on the 
day King William was proclaimed German Emperor in 
the Grand Gallery at Versailles. It was that wonderful 
scene, in the great gallery which had witnessed the tri- 
umphs of the Bourbons, when the Hohenzollerns reached 
what might have been regarded as the summit of their 
ambitions, that gave birth to those dreams of world 
dominion which had wrecked not only the Bourbons and 
the Hapsburgs, but every other autocrat who had ever 


dreamed them. King William’s grandson, the present: 


Kaiser, drank the wine of Alexander, of Czsar, of 
Charles V, and of Louis le Grand, to the dregs, with the 
result that he became drunken with their drunkenness. 
One rebuff he suffered, when the German states refused 
to exchange the title of German Emperor for that of 
Emperor of Germany. But he went on, nevertheless, 
preparing for that Armageddon which was to show that 
he was different from Alexander or Timur, from Charles 
or Louis, in that he could seize world dominion and 
hold it. 

It has taken four years to crumble into dust the prepa- 
rations of fifty, with the result that today Germany is 
once more in fragments. How the building up is to be 
accomplished remains to be seen. 
men in the past have tried their hand at laying perma- 


nent foundations, and have failed. And failed “partially. 


because underneath the problem of a political Germany 
lies the problem of religious Germany. No man under- 
stood that better than Bismarck, hence Bismarck’s des- 
perate battle with the Jesuits, and his introduction of the 
May laws. Bismarck’s policy was reversed, however, 
when the pilot was dropped by the skipper, who took 
the wheel into his own hands. A period of rapproche- 
ment with the Vatican was entered upon which has been 
accentuated during the struggles of the present war. 
And now with an apostolic kingdom of Hungary threat- 
ened with a republic, with Tzecho-Slovak and Jugo-Slav 
states calling for recognition, the Hapsburgs find them- 
selves once more likely to be reduced to archdukes of 
Austria, and Austria itself prepares to enter the Germanic 
alliance as the German State of Austria. . 

But the condition of things in the castle in Berlin 
is scarcely happier than that in the burg in Vienna. The 


word abdication is being whispered in the ears of the 


Hohenzollerns, just as that of disintegration is being 
screamed into those of the Hapsburgs. And now sud- 
denly, almost lost in the hurricane of words pouring 
through the columns of the press, comes, to those with 
eyes to see and ears to hear, the writing on the wall: 
“The King of Bavaria is insisting that in the event of the 


taken the matter in hand, 


It was this curious relationship which, until 


Half a score of states-- 


\ 


abdication of the Kaiser he shall be proclaimed German 
Emperor.” Only a few lines, passed by with a contemp- 
tuous comment by half the papers which have printed 
them. And yet containing the clue to the*intricacies of 
the political labyrinth in Europe. 


Those German Toys 


THe American Defense Society, responding simply 
to American public sentiment, is preparing to deal 
promptly and conclusively with some exports from, Ger- 
many, by way of Holland, delayed in transmission; and 
more especially with a certain invoice of toys made in 
Germany for American children. These exportations 
were brought overseas by the Holland-American liner 
Nieuw Amsterdam. Consigned from German houses 
to New York before the United States entered the war, 
they have ever since been held on the quays of Rotter- 
dam, awaiting the lifting of blockade restrictions, ship- 
ping facilities, and the orders of American purchasers. 
Recently the opportunity occurred for transferring these 
belated consignments from Rotterdam to New York. 

Doubtless the American importers of some of the 
embargoed merchandise have been striving to obtain their 
goods, and, doubtless also, the State Department at 
Washington has been appealed to for aid in this par- 
ticular. Indeed, an official of the steamship Nieuw 
Amsterdam, questioned on the subject, has testified 
according to a New York report: “As a matter of fact, 
the cargo of toys was brought over chiefly to oblige the 
United States State Department, after numerous 
requests, extending over a long period, had been made 
by it, at the instigation of the importers. 
easily have brought other cargoes, and had no particular 
reason for taking the dolls and toys.” 

On the other hand, the firm of Butler Brothers, one 
of the most important and extensive dealers in small 
and fancy wares in the United States, and a heavy .toy 
importing house, declares that its part of this cargo, 
long since repudiated, was brought over without its 
knowledge, and contrary to its wishes. This firm has 
refused to accept its consignment, and has made its 
reasons for doing so unmistakably clear. In substance, 
these are to the effect that, in the opinion of the con- 
cern, Germany's conduct in the war has been such as 
to render its products, especially its toys, undesirable 
merchandise for the American trade. 

The toy manufacturers of the United States have 
in conjunction with a com- 
mittee of the American Defense Society, and at a recent 
gathering of representatives of this industry, in New 
York, it was announced that copies of a telegram request- 
ing six other concerns, listed as consignees with Butler 
Brothers, to follow the example of this establishment. 
The telegram in question was couched in language 
strongly condemnatory of Germany’s treatment of chil- 
dren during the war. As matters sfand, it is understood 
that the American Defense Society, through its proper 
committee and representative, is endeavoring to obtain 
possession of all the German toys delivered by the Nieuw 
Amsterdam with the view of making a public bonfire 
of them. 

The sentiment that has given rise to the movement 
against German toys is no more emotional than that 
which has given rise to the movement against German 
music. It has been forming for more than four years. 
It was never stronger than it is today. Nothing could 
be more revolting to this sentiment than that Germany 
should be permitted, tacitly or openly, to resume her 
former relations with the United States, on the return of 
peace or at any time in the future, unless she first dis- 
plays an adequate and decent sense of shame and peni- 
tence for the crimes she has committed &gainst humanity 
and civilization. 

There. is no vindictiveness here, nor a desire for 
retaliation in_ kind; nothing save a firm conviction that 
the only way to cure Germany of barbarism and brutality 
is to convince her, in a practical way, that she must 
rise out of both in her own interest. 


Education of Women in India 


NEARLY sixty-five years ago, the government of 
India, in forming a new Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, declared that the education of women should be 
given “frank and cordial support,’ and went on to ex- 
press the view that by means of a’good education for girls 
‘a far greater proportional impulse is imparted to the 
education and moral tone of the people than by the 
education of boys.” Such a view is, of course, excel- 
lent, and the history of the last half century in India, 
as in many other countries, has shown it to be as true 
as it was, when expressed, ahead of the times. The gov- 
ernment of Itidia, however, did not act upon it. That tre- 
mendous “prudence, ’ which has so often stood in the 
wayiof reform 1 in India, rendered the declaration in favor 
of women’s education very largely a dead letter. There 


arose advisers, who insisted that prudence demanded of 


the government that it should withhold its hand “from 
direct interference with a matter so delicate.” And so, 
although progress, and remarkable progress, has been 
made during the last half century, as the result of private 
endeavor, the education of women in India moves fog- 
ward very slowly, and is, today, quite the most backward 
branch of a very backward system. 

No one, of ‘course, who ynderstands anything about 
India, would be inclined to underrate the difficulties 
which lie in the way of those who advocate the educa- 
tion of women. All the teaching of caste and all the 
domestic traditions of the country are against it. As the 


Montagu-Chelmsford report pointed out, in dealing with © 


the matter, in India, social customs have greatly multi- 
plied the difficulties in the way of female education. 
The report, however, very justly points to the fact that 
these difficulties are by no means peculiar to India; that 
they are only found there in a more pronounced form, 
and that it is not long since the advocates of the higher 
education of women in Europe, “were regarded as unprac- 
tical and subversive theorists.”’ . These adverse views, 
however, have been overcome in Europe so thoroughly 
that most people are inclined to regard it as almost humor- 


~ beginning to look for literate wives,”’ 


We could. 


ous that they should ever have been held. They can 
similarly be ovércome in India. Indeed, it is one of the 
most hopeful signs in the country that, during the last 
few years, there has been a more rapid breaking down 
of prejudice i in this respect than in almost any other direc- 
tion. “Educated young men of the middle classes are 
and there is a 
remarkable growth throughout the country of a wider 
concept of education, as being: something more than a 
means to purely material advancement and as opening 
'the doors to a fuller life. 

It is surely the duty of an enlightened government 
to take the fullest advantage of this change of heart. A 
great authority on the Near East, speaking of Turkey, 
some years ago, declared that there could be no progress 
in that country except in proportion as the status of its 
women was improved. And the status of the woman in 


, India, confined practically all her life to the Zenana, and 


forbidden by the drastic restrictions of the purdah to 
have any natural participation in the great affairs of the 
world outside, is not greatly different from the position 
accorded her in Turkey. In these circumstances, ‘it is 
particularly welcome to find the Montagu-Chelmsford 
report frankly acknowledging that the great gulf between 
men and women,’ in respect “of education, is one of the 


' most serious problems which have to be faced in India. 


It is true that, as has been already said, sixty-five 
years ago, the then government of India_ gave 
expression to very similar. sentiments, and immedi- 
ately relegated them to the limbo of pious opinions. 
But the time has passed in India, as in many other 
countries, when this can be done, and Mr. Montagu's 
now famous “practical beginning’’ may surely be looked 
for in the case of education for women, as in the case ot 


many ether much needed reforms. 


Early Days in the Prairie State 


THESE are centenary times, and days and nights of 


many celebrations,'in Illinois, the Prairie State of the 


American Union. The older citizens, at state, county, 
town and city gatherings are telling of the strange things 
they saw back in the fifties, or forties, and even in the 
thirties, and the younger are recounting the tales told 
them by their elders. The period is a rare one for the 
collector of traditional or historical data. 

Illinois was a wilderness a century ago; seventy-five 
years ago it was only beginning to “‘settle,” fifty years 
ago it had gained some of the impetus that-is still carry- 
ing it on toward great accomplishments. Two hundred 
vears before this impetus set in, Marquette and Joliet 
had discovered the land inhabited by the Illiniwek, or 
Illini. After Marquette and Joliet came La Salle, who, 
like his predecessors, was struck by the wonder of the 
prairies and the richness of the soil along the river 
courses. Hennepin also came, and left some descriptions 
of the wild country that might have fitted in with the 
impressions which that country made upon immigrants 
from Virginia, Ohio, Indiana, and Kentucky a century 
later. Speaking of the Lower Illinois, one of the tribu- 
taries of the Mississippi River, he described it as being 
as deep and broad as the Seine, at Paris, and as widening 
out at several places to a quarter of a league. Hennepin 
was watchful of many things, including climatic condi- 
tions. ‘“‘I must observe,” he wrote, “that the hardest 
winter lasts not above two months in this charming coun- 
try; so that on the 15th of January came a sudden thaw, 
which made the Illinois.River navigable and the weather 
as mild as it is with us in the middle of spring.” Lest 
anybody should be misled, it is proper to say that Henne- 
pin was speaking of meteorological conditions of an 
exceptional nature, even in the interior of the State. The 
temperature in the vicinity of Chicago, in January, is 
somewhat different from that which 1s S normal i in Paris in 
the springtime. 

The point, however, is that all of the early explorers 
thought well of the land of the Illini; most of them wrote 
and “reported enthusiastically about it, and ‘all were 
struck, as were immigrants from the eastern side of the 
Alleghenies in later years, with the wondrous prairies. 
Marquette, Joliet, La Salle, the Sieur de Tonty, Membre, 
Jontel, Douay, Bienville, D’Iberville, St. Denis, St. Clair, 


and the rest, could never, even in the midst of fort build- 


ing and Indian troubles, entirely -fail to note the prairies. 

Many years afterward when Clark E. Carr, as a 
youth, was taken by his father from New York to Illinois, 
in the hope of discovering larger opportunity, he found the 
natural conditions in the State unchanged from what they 
had been under the French and English flags. Colonel 
Carr, as he afterward came to be called, knew all the 
early Illinois celebrities, most of them intimately. He 
was contemporary with Douglas, with Lincoln, with 
Shields, with the Washburnes, with Logan, and with 
Grant; and few men knew the inner life, sentiment, and 
aspirations of the Prairie State better than he. It was 
a commonwealth in its swaddling clothes when he reached 
it, by way of the Great Lakes, for there were no rail- 
ways in that part of the country in those days. “The 
decision to ‘go West,’” he writes, “was not made in my 
father’s family in a day nor ina year. The question was 
considered at our fireside long-and thoroughly. Other 
new States in the Mississippi Valley had their attractions 
and advantages, but whenever the question was consid- 
ered my father would always declare in favor of Illinois.”’ 

Few / historians, 
romance, dealing with the West, have left a better picture 
of what the prairies of Illinois were in the middle of the 
Nineteenth Century than has Colonel Carr. “Beautiful as 
is Illinois to the people of the present generation when 
they travel through the country upon established high- 
ways, among cultivated fields, by meadows and pastures 
and orchards and gardens surrounding luxurious homes,’ 
he wrote in 1904, “‘they can scarcely realize how resplen- 
dent these prairies were fifty years ago. The broad 
expanse upon which we found ourselves as we traveled 
on in the early springtime, so far as we could see, had 
no beginning and no end, except as bounded by the hori- 
zon. “There were-few houses and these were far away 
from us, and in their isolation they seemed to be phan- 
tom abodes.” 7 x 


Because the superstition. generally prevailed that the 
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9, oe that, 


Or writers of recollections or of. 


prairies were barren, that they would not produce trees, 


and that they must always bg left for pasturing, the 
valleys between the bluffs and the rivers were settled 


first. Moreover, the rivers afforded the only means of 


long-haul transportation. But the prairie superstition 
was destroyed in time; it was in course of destruction 
when the Carrs arrived, and land supposed for years to 
be unfruitful became known, within a generation, as the 
most fertile in the country. 

The population of Illinois was made up, in the earty 
days, of representatives of all parts of the Union. There 
was no native population, strictly speaking, in Illinois 
when Lincoln and Douglas earried on their great debate. 
For years it was a State composed mainly of young 
people. Chicago, as late as the seventies, was called a 
young man’s city. There was untold wealth in the prairie 
soil, and one hundred years after the admission of the 
State to the Union that wealth, so far as it is possible 
to see, notwithstanding the tremendous drafts upon it 
during half a century, is today practically as if untouched. 


Notes and Comments 


ON THE eve of the Congressional election in the 
United States, the Democratic Party is confident of 
maintaining control of both Houses, while the Republican 
Party is equally confident of wresting this control from 
the party in power. _ Just where either finds ground for 
confidence it is impossible to say. The nation is doing its 
own thinking and doing it very quietly, and no political 
manager possesses the faculty of predicting, with any 
degree of certainty, whither the great white shower of 
ballots may drift by tomorrow evening: 


AFTER just 300 years’ of Hapsburg rule, Bohemia is 
again, a political entity.’ The one thing needful now, to 
make its freedom complete, is escape from the domina- 
tion of the brewery. Let it be warned by what beer 
has done for Prussia and Austria, and turn the industrial 
activities of Pilsen into a new channel. 


THE Secretary of the Treasury of the United States 
has appointed a committee to “study carefully and thor- 
oughly all the difficulties confronting gold production” 
and to “submit suggestions of sane and sound methods 
of relief.” One of the speediest and most certain ways 
of increasing gold production would be for_the United 
States Government to “grubstake” gold prospectors. All 
the money in gold mining should not be, as, practically, 
it is now, assured the mining investor and the mining 
speculator. | 


SOMETHING like 10,000 revolutionaries in Finland 
have, it is announced, been granted amnesty, and will 
be released from prison forthwith. Those under sen- 
tence for more than four years will still be confined. 
It would seem as if the 10,000 set at liberty could, if 
they would, do something fog their less fortunate breth- 
ren, that 1s to say, if they are really revolutionaries. 


THE ending of the war will mean a great deal to a 
great many people, just as did the beginning of the war. 
There must be a general readjustment. Millions of peo- 
ple will have to begin anew. But in a short time, perhaps, 
the only people who will find themselves permanently 
out of business will be the autocrats and the militarists. 


A LITTLE piece of information from Amsterdam, re- 
cently, was to the effect that the Duke of Arenberg had 
sold his demesne at Enghien and was putting up for sale 
‘ his “palais” at Brussels. Enghien, which is a few miles 
from Mons, in the cockpit of Europe, has a long history 
of its own. Duc d’Enghien was the title given, in the 
Seventeenth Century, to the great French general, le 
grand Condé. In the Revolution the palace of the duke, 
where he had entertained Voltaire, was burnt down by 
the Sans-Culottes. There is also a.story told of Charles 
Joseph de Ligne, a previous holder of the title, who, being 
invited by friends to put himself at the head of the 
Belgian revolutionaries, in 1788, answered gracefully, 
that he appreciated the compliment, but that he “never 
revolted in the winter.” 


INTENSIFIED a¢cumulation of coal for winter storage 
in Eastern States of the American Union will. be begun 
by Dr. Garfield on the 15th of the present month, so 
as to insure an ample supply for the winter. Coal with- 
drawn for intensification purposes will, of course, relieve 
the market of a surplus that might relieve the consumer 
of the burden of famine prices. What is needed, may it 
be remarked, is less intensification and more distribution. 


D1xMUDE and Roulers, which have been captured bv 
the onward marching armies of King Albert and General 
Plumer, are names which recall the terrible events, unbe- 
lievable at the time, of the autumn of 1914. Those towns, 
which are now just crumbling shells of their former 
selves, felt the full savagery of the German invasion. 
Not only were they burned, but the inhabitants were put 
to the sword. It is literally true that over a thousand 
unarmed civilians were murdered in the streets and the 

cellars in which they had taken refuge. Then Europe 
in this Twentieth Century, Attila and his 
Huns had to be faced once more. It is well not to for- 
get what Roulers and Dixmude endured in 1914. 


Lysis has adopted a saying of Saint-Simon’s as the 
motto of his paper, La Nouvelle Démocratie, “To each 
according to his capacity, and to each capacity according 
to its work.” So far, La Nouvelle Démocratie has ap- 
peared each day with an editorial written by the editor 
himself, Lysis. “Politicians and demagogues I cannot 
away with,” says he, and proceeds to weigh’ with ex- 
actness the dogmas which have been imposed on fhe 


‘crowd, and which, in his opinion, have brought Frahce 


to the very edge ° the precipice. “Divine right of kings, 
divine right of class, divine right of the masses, it 1s 
always the same falsity, the same shameful purpose of 
establishing on a false doctrine the domination of a 
caste.” Lysis’ paper bears no Jabel, stands for no party. 
It has its own mission, to prepare for the future. 


